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THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  STORMS  CHAPTER  I 

HP  HE  lighthouse  at  Charikoff  stands  on  a 
-1  lonely  headland  :  a  speck  of  white  that 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  empty  beaches — a 
beacon  that  shines  across  a  wild  and  wind- 
whipped  sea. 

Like  a  frozen  sentinel  it  stands  there  amid 
the  desolation,  staring  for  ever  into  the  North, 
where  the  floe-berg  rides  the  running  tide  and 
the  auroras  flare  and  flicker  on  the  rim  of  the 
Great  Salt  ice. 

Behind  it  the  land  rolls  upward  :  tundra  bogs 
and  open  ridges  that  end  at  last  in  the  higher 
hills,  where  the  volcano  of  Pavalak  stands  like 
some  mighty  chimney  of  the  gods,  belching  its 
eternal  smoke  into  the  blue  of  the  Bering 
sky. 

It  is  one  of  the  '  Punishment  Stations  '  of  the 
Lighthouse  Service.  Here  unruly  keepers  were 
sometimes  sent  into  exile — to  rot  out  their  souls 
on  the  lonely  beaches,  or  force  a  resignation 
from  their  unwilling  pens. 

It  also  was  a  '  Try-out  Station '  for  new 
assistants.  They  came  to  the  Bering  with  the 
light  of  hope  in  their  eager  eyes,  and  Charikoff 
stretched  her  empty  arms  to  receive  them.  She 
hugged  them  close  to  her  hungry  breast,  to 
polish  their  souls  on  the  buffer-wheel  of  service 
— or  crush  and  kill  in  the  jaws  of  her  endless 
solitudes. 
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The  summer  sun  was  shining  on  the  tundras 
when  Drave  Trimble  came  to  Charikoff,  with  an 
official  appointment  paper  in  his  pocket  and  a 
number  '  2  '  grade-mark  in  the  corner  of  his 
collar. 

He  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Tamarack  as  the 
old  lighthouse  tender  nosed  her  way  in  to  the 
land.  The  forward  hatch  had  been  opened, 
and  the  steam- winch  was  chattering  as  the  sling- 
loads  of  sacked  coal  and  cases  of  illuminating 

011  were  hoisted  up  out  of  the  hold,  in  readiness 
for  landing  the  station  supplies. 

Something  caught  at  the  new  assistant's 
heart  as  he  saw  the  white  tower  standing  out 
there  on  the  headland.  That  was  one  of  the 
storm-lights  of  the  world,  and  its  fame  had 
travelled  far  afield.  But  calm  and  dignified  it 
stood  there  to-day :  a  '  light  of  the  storms  ', 
whose  beacon  never  had  failed  to  shine. 

Other  men  might  answer  the  bugle's  rallying 
call  to  serve  their  State  and  Nation — and  write 
their  names  on  the  glory  scroll  of  war. 

But  he  had  enlisted  in  a  service  that  owed 
allegiance  to  the  world.  Foreign  fleets  might 
go  riding  down  the  wind,  and  Charikoff  would 
flash  her  warning  lights  out  to  sea — and  ask  no 
questions. 

The  Tamarack  dropped  her  hook  abreast  of 
the  station,  and  Drave  clambered  into  the  first 
boat  that  went  ashore.  Three  men  in  service 
uniforms  came  running  down  to  the  beach  to 
meet  them. 
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Bill  Gault,  the  keeper,  grabbed  him  by  the 
hand  and  welcomed  him  to  Charikoff. 

But  already  the  second  mate  was  shouting 
his  orders  to  the  boat  crew,  and  the  stores  were 
being  brought  ashore.  That  lonely  station  of 
the  Bering  had  an  evil  reputation  with  the  men 
of  the  tender,  and  Captain  Sigstrom  was  anxious 
to  get  unloaded  and  beat  it  back  to  a  safe 
anchorage  before  night  came. 

'  How  you  think  you  are  going  to  like  Chari- 
koff ?  '  Torg  Hamer  the  first  assistant  grinned 
at  him  as  he  came  up  with  a  loaded  truck. 

'  I  haven't  had  much  of  a  chance  to  look 
around  yet/  Drave  told  him  as  he  wiped  the 
sweat  out  of  his  eyes. 

'  You'll  get  ah1  the  looking  around  you  want 
before  you  see  civilization  again/  the  first 
assistant  warned  him.  '  It  is  all  right  in  the 
summer,  but  just  wait  till  the  bad  weather 
comes — then  you  will  see/ 

'  I  guess  it  gets  pretty  bad  here  all  right  in 
the  winter  ?  '  Drave  ventured. 

'  Bad  ?  '  Torg  snarled  as  he  turned  back  to 
his  work  stowing  oil-cases  in  the  shed.  '  Say, 
fellow,  if  I  thought  hell  was  any  worse  than 
Charikoff  I'd  sure  lead  a  different  life  than  I 
do.' 

The  new  assistant  went  back  to  the  boat- 
landing  for  another  load,  and  left  him  there 
with  his  morbid  reveries. 

The  last  load  of  supplies  had  been  landed,  and 
the  boat  was  pulling  back  toward  the  tender. 
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'  There  is  a  man  who  has  got  some  sense.' 
Torg  jerked  his  thumb  toward  the  other  assis- 
tant, who  was  leaving  the  station.  '  Hank 
there  is  going  to  jump  the  service  just  as  soon 
as  he  gets  down  to  civilization.  He  told  me  he 
took  that  transfer  to  Sunshine  Point  just  so  as 
to  get  them  to  haul  his  things  out  on  the  tender. 
He  spent  one  year  at  Charikoff,  and  it  was 
enough.' 

The  first  assistant  stamped  off  up  the  path 
toward  the  Light,  and  there  was  a  friendly 
gleam  in  the  patient  eyes  of  Bill  Gault  as  he 
stood  there  staring  after  him.  Then  he  turned 
to  Drave. 

'  You  don't  want  to  mind  what  Torg  says. 
The  poor  boy  has  had  bad  luck  in  the  service. 
The  breaks  have  all  been  against  him,  and  he 
has  sort  of  lost  faith  in  everything — even 
himself.' 

'  What  are  we  going  to  do  next  ?  '  the  new 
assistant  asked. 

'  I  think  we  have  done  enough  for  one  day.' 
The  keeper's  eyes  twinkled.  '  You  see,  we  have 
got  more  time  than  anything  else  at  Charikoff.' 

'  Then  I'll  go  over  and  begin  unpacking.' 

'  Don't  start  in  on  that  to-night.  Torg  and 
I  will  give  you  a  hand  at  straightening  your 
things  up  to-morrow.' 

'  But  everything  is  piled  in  a  heap,  and  I'll 
have  to  get  things  cleaned  out  before  I  can 
cook  supper.' 

'  Don't  worry  about  supper — you  are  going 
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to  stay  with  me  until  you  get  things  settled/ 
Bill  Gault  tramped  on  up  the  path  without  even 
glancing  back.  '  Just  run  along  and  look  the 
place  over,  and  sort  of  get  acquainted  with 
Charikoff.' 

Drave  Trimble  made  no  reply.  He  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  the  keeper  had  given  him 
an  invitation — or  an  order. 

Bill  Gault  turned  in  at  the  keeper's  quarters. 
The  new  assistant  continued  on  up  the  path 
that  twisted  along  the  hill-side  behind  the 
station. 

In  a  thoughtful  and  meditative  vein  he 
walked  along,  and  his  feet  fell  softly  upon  the 
green  sod  ;  for  this  was  the  far-famed  Charikoff 
— the  Light  of  the  Storms  that  kept  its  watch 
beside  the  northern  sea. 

He  looked  off  toward  the  south,  where  the 
home-bound  Tamarack  was  sweeping  down  the 
Pass,  with  the  kick  of  the  ebb  tide  behind  her 
and  a  fair  wind  following  astern. 

A  vague,  unnamed  emotion  moved  within 
Drave  Trimble's  breast.  That  was  the  last 
remaining  link  that  bound  him  to  civilization 
and  the  life  he  used  to  know. 

The  long-spurs  were  singing  on  the  hill-side, 
and  over  on  the  tundra  the  Arctic  daisies  were 
nodding  in  the  breeze.  But  the  new  assistant 
stood  there  staring  at  the  blotch  of  black  coal 
smoke  that  smudged  the  blue  of  the  Bering  sky. 

Then  it  faded  away  and  was  gone,  and  Drave 
Trimble  forced  his  eyes  away  from  the  spot. 
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Now  he  belonged  to  Charikoff — and  to  the 
lights. 

He  looked  off  toward  the  west,  where  the 
red-faced  sun  was  inching  its  way  down  the 
sky,  and  the  Bering  stretched  its  empty  miles 
out  to  the  horizon's  rim. 

A  spirit  of  loneliness  found  him  there  on  the 
naked  hill-side,  but  it  was  a  loneliness  such  as 
he  never  had  known  before.  It  was  not  a  mood 
that  was  born  of  his  present  isolation. 

It  was  something  that  belonged  to  the  home- 
less tundras  themselves  :  something  that  gloated 
over  its  own  silences  and  drew  men  to  it,  as  a 
siren  might  lure  her  prey. 

He  felt  the  touch  of  it  in  every  breeze  that 
passed.  He  caught  the  voice  of  its  lonely 
longing  in  every  lisp  of  the  ripening  grass. 

But  no  sadness  was  there.  That  invisible 
something  that  lurked  on  the  rim  of  the  tundra 
was  too  big  for  gloomy  woe — too  big  for  noisy- 
mouthed  mirth.  It  was  something  so  vast  and 
so  mighty,  and  it  filled  the  human  soul  with 
that  lonely  but  beautiful  peace. 

The  sun  went  down  behind  the  Bering,  and 
cloudland  castles  reared  their  burning  turrets 
in  the  flare  of  the  crimson  sky. 

Then  slowly  it  faded,  and  it  was  blood  that 
streaked  the  heavens,  and  blood  that  dripped 
across  the  quivering  breast  of  the  sea.  Drave 
Trimble  breathed  softly  for  fear  of  breaking  the 
spell ;  for  at  that  moment  it  seemed  that  he 
belonged  there  on  the  headland,  with  the 
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silences,  and  that  invisible  something  that 
lurked  at  the  tundra's  rim. 

Twilight  came,  and  a  weird,  wan  glow 
gathered  about  the  beaches  of  Charikoff.  The 
whale-birds  came  winging  in  from  their  deep- 
sea  fishing,  and  the  lazy  gulls  rode  the  wind-rips 
in  to  the  land. 

The  wind  freshened,  and  the  waves  of  the 
Bering  began  their  low-mouthed  muttering  along 
the  lonely  coasts. 

But  high  above  the  mouthing  of  the  surf 
came  the  petulant  cry  of  the  birds,  scolding  and 
crowding  each  other  on  the  choice  roosting- 
places  among  the  rocks. 

The  new  assistant  glanced  back  toward  the 
station.  Already  the  big  lamp  had  been  lighted 
and  its  broad  beams  were  flashing  out  to  sea. 
The  tall  white  tower  stood  like  a  gaunt  ghost 
among  the  shadows,  and  a  melancholy  and 
rebellious  spirit  hovered  about  it  in  the  gloom. 

He  saw  Bill  Gault  come  out  of  the  tower,  with 
his  lighted  lantern  on  his  arm.  He  saw  him 
walking  along  the  path  toward  the  quarters, 
and  heard  the  faint  sound  of  voices  in  the 
distance. 

The  blood  quickened  in  Brave's  veins. 

Old  Bill  was  something  more  than  the  Keeper 
of  Charikoff :  he  was  the  embodiment  of  an 
ideal.  It  was  of  such  men  as  Bill  of  whom  he 
had  dreamed — men  who  poured  the  years  of 
their  life  into  the  service,  and  kept  their  faith 
to  the  end. 
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Of  course  there  was  Torg  Hamer.  He,  too, 
was  a  man  who  belonged  to  the  lights,  but  he 
didn't  fit  into  the  picture  at  all.  He  was  an 
alien  soul,  caught  and  caged  on  the  lonely 
Charikoff,  and  the  shadow  of  tragic  things  was 
over  him. 

The  new  assistant  stood  there  with  his  hands 
thrust  deep  in  the  pockets  of  his  square-cut 
uniform  coat,  and  his  service  cap  was  pushed 
far  back  upon  his  head.  He  stared  off  into  the 
north  with  eyes  that  were  focused  too  far  to  see. 
His  ears  were  strained  to  catch  a  sound — a 
sound  too  small  and  too  furtive  to  be  heard. 

For  once  more  he  felt  that  spirit  of  vast  and 
compelling  loneliness.  He  heard  the  winds  go 
singing  down  the  tundra,  and  there  was  a 
familiar  note  in  their  whimpering  voices. 

Then  there  was  the  sound  of  a  step  on  the 
hill-side  behind  him.  He  turned  and  saw  a 
woman  standing  against  the  dim  sky-flare.  Her 
loosened  hair  was  flying  in  the  wind,  and  a 
gauzy  scarf  about  her  shoulders  lent  its  air  of 
unreality. 

With  fixed  eyes  he  stared  at  her,  and  in  the 
back  of  his  brain  there  was  a  vague,  wild  thought. 
He  shivered  ;  for  once  more  the  breeze  was 
lisping  among  the  grass  :  something  about  the 
lonely  soul  of  the  wasteland,  and  a  spirit  that 
walked  the  tundra  night. 

For  a  moment  Drave  Trimble  stood  there 
staring  at  the  motionless  figure,  and  she  seemed 
a  part  of  that  mysterious  glamour  that  had 
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fallen  over  him.  It  was  something  that  was 
strange,  but  not  new. 

For  in  a  hundred  dreams  he  had  seen  it  all 
before  :  a  lighthouse  that  stood  by  a  lonely  sea, 
and  the  spirit  that  hovered  about  in  the  dark. 
He  had  seen  Charikoff  in  the  glare  of  the  noon- 
day sun.  But  still  it  seemed  to  belong  more 
to  that  dream  picture  than  it  did  to  the  world 
of  commonplace  things. 

One  moment  Drave  Trimble  was  lost  in  the 
maze  of  weird  and  illogical  thoughts,  then  he 
heard  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  that  hurried 
up  the  hill.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  Torg  Hamer 
against  the  sky-flare,  but  the  big  assistant  never 
once  glanced  his  way. 

Staring  straight  ahead  of  him  he  floundered 
up  the  slope,  and  approached  the  motionless 
figure  upon  the  hill-crest. 

'  Are  you  just  getting  home,  Neva  ?  I  thought 
something  had  happened  to  you.' 

Then  the  second  assistant  remembered  all 
about  it.  They  had  told  him  aboard  the 
Tamarack  that  the  keeper  had  his  daughter 
with  him  at  the  station. 

One  moment  Drave  Trimble  loitered  in  the 
night  gloom,  watching  them  as  they  stood  there 
against  the  sky-flare.  Then  he  groped  his  way 
down  the  hill,  and  the  shadow  of  tragic  things 
was  over  him. 

For  there  on  the  headlands  of  Charikoff  he 
had  seen  a  tableau  that  was  as  old  as  the  earth 
itself — the  tableau  of  a  man  with  a  maid. 
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Out  there  under  the  cover  of -the  night,  where 
none  but  the  stars  were  supposed  to  see,  two 
human  souls  had  stood  revealed  before  him. 
He  had  seen  a  man  whose  love  was  like  a  mad- 
ness in  his  blood,  and  a  woman  who  did  not 
seem  to  realize  the  passion  she  had  awakened 
within  him. 


THE  SOLAR  PLEXUS  OF  THE  LIGHTS    CHAPTER  II 


office  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Lighthouse 
-L  District  was  located  on  a  busy  thoroughfare. 
The  rattle  and  bang  of  a  city's  traffic  tramped 
by  beneath  its  windows.  But  not  even  a 
tradesman's  sign  drew  attention  to  the  gloomy 
old  building. 

Ironshod  dray  horses  clattered  their  way  over 
the  cobbles.  Tramcars  hammered  their  blatant 
gongs  as  they  bumped  their  noisy  courses  over 
the  switch-frogs.  A  sprinkling  of  automobiles 
poked  their  shining  noses  into  the  traffic,  and 
honked  their  horns  at  every  occasion,  as  auto- 
mobiles had  a  habit  of  doing  in  the  days  when 
motor  vehicles  were  few  and  far  between  and 
proud  owners  wished  to  call  attention  to  the 
car  they  drove. 

It  was  a  bedlam  of  noise  that  welled  up 
through  the  narrow  canon  of  the  street,  and 
poured  in  through  the  open  windows  of  the 
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lighthouse  office.  It  was  the  cry  of  a  growing 
city  that  called  itself  a  metropolis,  and  was 
determined  that  all  the  world  should  hear 
about  it. 

But  to  the  lighthouse  clerks  who  sat  in  the 
big  outer  office  it  was  an  alien  cry. 

Somewhere  out  in  the  bustling  city  these  men 
had  their  homes.  Somewhere  down  on  a  quiet 
street  was  a  church  where  they  might  be  found 
on  Sunday,  and  many  were  the  lodge-rooms 
that  knew  them  and  called  them  brothers. 

But  it  was  here  in  the  big  stone  building, 
among  the  endless  records  of  the  district,  that 
they  really  lived  and  had  their  being.  Their 
names  were  down  on  the  polling  lists  of  their 
various  wards  and  precincts.  But  they  were 
citizens  of  another  world — a  world  that  knew 
no  such  thing  as  precinct  or  ward. 

For  each  and  every  one  of  them  had  taken 
the  iron  oath  of  the  service  and  belonged  to  the 
invisible  empire  of  the  far-flung  lights. 

Their  lives  were  bound  up  in  the  lives  of 
the  uniformed  hermits  who  watched  their 
beacons  on  many  a  wild  and  wind-whipped 
headland. 

It  was  summer,  and  the  wind  that  blew  in 
through  the  open  windows  of  the  lighthouse 
office  was  scented  by  many  a  suburban  garden. 
It  was  a  gipsy  call  to  the  out-of-doors  and  trails 
that  ran  to  the  rim  of  the  sky. 

Chief  Clerk  Dawson  was  signing  up  the 
monthly  pay  cheques  to  go  out  to  the  various 
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stations.  There  was  Pine  Tree  Point,  Desola- 
tion Reef,  Cape  Foulweather,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Even  the  cheques  for  Charikoff  was 
there — that  light  of  the  far  and  stormy  sea — 
though  there  was  scant  hope  of  mail  being 
landed  on  that  lonely  coast  after  the  midsummer 
calm  spell  was  over. 

The  door  of  the  assistant  superintendent's 
room  was  ajar,  and  he  could  hear  the  heavy 
voice  of  Tom  Drake  as  he  dictated  a  letter  to 
the  stenographer.  It  was  a  letter  that  had  to 
do  with  a  certain  little  brass  thumbscrew  to  one 
of  the  heating  torches  that  had  been  sent  out 
to  Pine  Tree  Point. 

The  screw  had  been  there  when  the  torch  left 
the  Buoy  Depot,  and  old  Seth  Thomas,  the 
keeper  out  there,  had  failed  to  find  it  when  he 
unpacked  the  stores. 

But  old  Seth  was  holding  down  one  of  '  show 
stations  '  of  the  district.  It  was  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  bustling  town,  and  the  next  day  he  had 
gone  to  the  store  and  bought  a  screw  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  that  was  lost,  and  it  had 
cost  him  three  cents. 

In  his  report  he  had  mentioned  the  missing 
screw.  This  letter  which  the  assistant  super- 
intendent was  dictating  was  the  fifth  communi- 
cation which  had  been  sent  out  in  an  effort  to 
locate  that  little  brass  thumbscrew.  Each  letter 
had  been  in  triplicate,  and  the  carbons  had 
been  duly  placed  on  record  among  the  files. 

That  was  the  spirit  of  the  lighthouse  office : 
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an  invisible  something  that  had  its  home  in 
that  big  stone  building  in  the  heart  of  a  bustling 
city,  yet  was  not  of  the  city. 

It  was  a  spirit  of  exactness,  a  spirit  of  pon- 
derous records.  It  was  a  spirit  with  a  micro- 
scopic eye,  and  it  gloried  in  detail.  It  was 
slow  and  ponderous,  but  it  never  grew  tired. 
It  separated  life  into  its  atomical  fibres,  and 
men  as  well  as  brass  screws  were  duly  tabulated 
among  those  files. 

The  morning  mail  had  just  come  in  and  Fred 
Meyer  the  third  assistant  clerk  was  busy  sorting 
it  over.  Many  of  these  communications  were 
station  reports,  which  would  go  directly  into 
the  files  until  such  time  as  they  were  required. 

But  all  communications  from  head-quarters, 
and  all  personal  letters  from  the  lights,  would 
be  placed  upon  the  desk  of  the  chief  clerk. 
Dawson  would  look  them  over,  and  would  refer 
them  to  the  assistant  superintendent,  who  would 
in  turn  pass  them  on  to  Superintendent  Turn- 
stone, the  man  who  held  the  destiny  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Lighthouse  District  in  the  grip 
of  his  iron  hand. 

Tom  Drake  had  dictated  his  letter  about  the 
brass  screw,  and  there  was  no  sound  in  the  big 
main  office  except  the  clicking  of  typewriters 
and  the  hubbub  that  drifted  in  from  the  street. 

Alex  Dawson  had  gone  back  to  his  cheque 
signing.  One  after  another  he  penned  his  neat 
autograph  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the 
little  sea-green  slips  of  paper. 
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It  was  a  monotonous  operation,  like  the 
working  of  some  automatic  machine  ;  but  Alex 
Dawson  was  anything  but  a  machine  when  it 
came  time  to  sign  up  the  pay  cheques. 

The  chief  clerk  had  spent  the  best  years  of 
his  life  in  the  lighthouse  office,  and  knew  some- 
thing of  that  nameless  spirit  that  lives  in  the 
shadow  of  the  lights.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
how  each  of  these  little  sea-green  slips  repre- 
sented a  month  out  of  some  fellow-man's  life — 
a  man  who  had  given  his  all  to  the  service.  It 
was  only  a  slip  of  paper,  three  inches  wide  and 
seven  inches  long,  but  it  represented  a  month 
of  isolation  for  some  lonely  lightkeeper  out  on 
his  wave-washed  rock. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that  ?  They 
went  and  done  it  at  last/  The  third  assistant 
clerk  came  waving  a  letter  in  his  hand.  '  They 
went  and  passed  the  Retirement  Bill  at 
last/ 

Superintendent  Turnstone  had  just  come  in 
at  the  front  door.  As  the  '  big  boss '  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Lighthouse  District,  he  was  a 
privileged  character,  and  was  enjoying  his 
prerogative  of  coming  late  to  work. 

But  for  once  he  entered  the  office  with  more 
haste  than  dignity.  The  door  closed  with  a 
bang  behind  him,  and  the  next  minute  he  was 
at  the  desk  of  the  chief  clerk  and  had  grabbed 
the  letter  out  of  Fred  Meyer's  fingers. 

'  Now  we  will  have  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  a 
lot  of  the  dead  wood  in  the  service/  he  said  as 
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he  adjusted  his  glasses  on  his  nose.  '  Too  bad 
it  didn't  come  ten  years  ago.' 

For  a  moment  he  stood  there  with  the  letter 
in  his  hand.  Then  he  leaned  toward  the  light, 
and  his  claw-like  fingers  tightened  upon  the 
sheet.  His  breath  was  coming  fast  now,  and 
his  green-grey  eyes  had  widened  into  a  stare. 

A  moment  later  he  wheeled  about  and  flung 
the  letter  on  the  desk.  His  face  had  gone  white, 
and  the  muscles  in  his  cheeks  were  twitching. 

'  Of  all  the  dirty  bone-head  things.'  He 
blurted  the  words  at  the  astonished  clerks. 
'  They  went  and  made  it  compulsory,  and 
included  us  folks  at  the  office.  It's  so  you  can 
retire  at  sixty-five  years  if  you  want  to ;  but 
after  you  are  seventy  you  have  got  to  go.' 

'  We  have  been  working  for  that  retirement 
a  long  time.'  Alex  picked  up  the  letter  and 
looked  at  it.  'I  had  about  given  up  hope  that 
we  ever  would  get  a  retirement.' 

'  Call  that  retirement,  do  you  ?  '  Hiram  Turn- 
stone snorted.  '  It's  nothing  but  slavery — 
forcing  a  man  out  just  because  he  happens  to 
be  seventy  years  old.' 

'  It  is  going  to  be  a  godsend  to  some  of  those 
old  fellows  out  there  at  the  lights.'  The  chief 
clerk  tried  to  show  him  the  good  side  of  it. 
'  There  is  old  Seth  Thomas  out  there  at  Pine 
Tree  Point,  for  instance.  He  has  been  hanging 
on  for  the  last  three  years — just  waiting  for  this 
retirement  to  come.' 

'  It  is  all  right  for  the  men  at  the  lights. 
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There  are  several  old  cripples  in  the  district 
that  ought  to  have  been  pensioned  off  or  some- 
thing done  with  them  a  long  time  ago/ 

'  We  need  young  blood  in  the  service,  and 
fellows  like  old  Seth  have  earned  a  rest — and 
I'm  glad  they  are  going  to  get  it.' 

'  But  what  about  us  folks  in  the  office  ?  ' 
Hiram's  voice  was  as  bitter  as  gall.  '  Just  look 
at  me  here — every  bit  as  good  a  man  as  I  ever 
was,  and  they  will  be  dumping  me  out  next 
September.' 

'  It  does  come  sort  of  sudden  when  we  wasn't 
expecting  it,'  Alex  admitted.  '  It  may  leave 
us  up  in  the  air  for  a  while  till  we  get  things 
settled  down.' 

'  It  isn't  fair  to  me  after  all  the  years  I  have 
given  to  the  service,'  the  superintendent  com- 
plained. '  Here  I  am  with  a  lot  of  work 
planned  out  ahead — a  lot  of  changes  I  had 
figured  on  making  when  this  retirement  carne 
— and  now  they  are  going  to  dump  me  out  with 
the  rest  of  them.' 

Superintendent  Turnstone  stamped  away  to 
the  seclusion  of  his  private  office.  Yesterday 
he  had  been  a  king,  and  his  word  was  law  in 
the  Twenty-seventh  Lighthouse  District.  But 
to-day  his  throne  was  tottering  beneath  him, 
and  he  had  hidden  away  behind  a  locked  door, 
where  none  could  look  upon  his  shame. 

A  few  minutes  later  Tom  Drake  came  over 
and  sat  down  on  the  corner  of  Dawson's  desk. 

'  The  "  Old  Man  "  was  having  another  one  of 
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his  spells,  wasn't  he  ?  '  he  asked  as  he  fished  a 
cigarette  out  of  his  case.  '  What  went  wrong 
this  time  ?  * 

Alex  shoved  the  letter  across  to  the  assistant 
superintendent.  There  was  a  ghost  of  a  smile 
on  the  man's  lips  as  he  read  it. 

'  It   was   pretty   hard   on   the    "  Skipper/' 
wasn't  it  ?  '  Torn  said  as  he  handed  the  f 
back.    '  That  sure  was  some  joke — making  the 
retirement  compulsory,  and  mating  it  include 
the  office  force.' 

*  Yes.  He  wfll  have  to  go  in  September,  and 
he  said  he  had  a  lot  of  work  planned  out  ahead. 
He  took  it  awfufly  hard,  after  the  way  he  had 
been  working  for  the  Retirement  Bin — worked 
harder  than  any  m^n  in  the  district/ 

'  Sure  thing  he  did.  He  was  going  to  use 
that  retirement  chloroform  on  a  lot  of  old  keepers 
he  has  got  it  in  for,  and  they  went  and  gave 
him  a  sniff  out  of  the  same  bottle.' 

'  He  is  all  broken  up  about  it ;  don't  know  if 
I  ever  saw  a  fellow  take  anything  quite  as  hard 
as  he  did.' 

'  It  sounded  as  if  he  was  going  to  choke  before 
he  got  it  swallowed,  by  what  I  managed  to 
hear  over  there  in  my  office.'  Tom  glanced 
out  of  the  window.  '  This  retirement  business 
is  going  to  leave  a  lot  of  vacancies  in  the  service. 
All  the  choice  stations  are  held  by  old  men, 
and  there  is  going  to  be  some  rich  pickings  for 
somebody.' 

'  WeH  there  are  assistants  who  have  been 
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waiting  for  a  keeper's  job,  and  they  have  got 
it  coming  to  them.  I  don't  see  how  that  should 
make  the  superintendent  feel  so  bad/ 

'  Length  of  service  wouldn't  have  counted 
for  fifteen  cents  if  old  Turnstone  had  got  the 
say  of  things/  Tom  lowered  his  voice.  '  There 
are  assistants  who  have  been  waiting  fifteen 
years  to  get  a  station,  and  they  can  thank  their 
lucky  stars  that  this  Retirement  Act  took  in 
the  office  as  well  as  the  lights/ 

'  Do  you  really  think  he  would  pull  a  thing 
like  that  ?  ' 

'  I'm  not  doing  any  thinking  about  it.  I 
happen  to  know  that  every  one  of  those  good 
stations  have  been  promised,  in  advance,  to 
some  of  his  special  pets.  Now  he  will  have  to 
pack  his  bag  with  the  rest  of  the  cripples,  and 
somebody  else  will  have  the  say-so  about  passing 
out  the  plums/ 

'  I  always  did  say  he  was  notional/  Alex 
admitted.  '  If  he  got  down  on  a  man  nothing 
was  bad  enough  for  him.  And  if  he  happened 
to  like  a  man  he  just  couldn't  see  anything  bad 
in  him  no  matter  what  happened.  But  I  didn't 
think  he  would  go  to  ignoring  an  assistant's 
service  record  and  promoting  new  men  over 
their  heads/ 

'  Service  records  don't  mean  anything  to 
that  bird,'  Tom  Drake  said  with  a  snap  of  the 
jaws.  '  One  year  of  belly-crawling  means  more 
to  the  Skipper  than  ten  years  of  faithful  service 
at  the  lights/ 
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'  Well  I  guess  the  fellows  out  at  the  stations 
will  be  happy  anyway '  Alex  said  reflectively. 
'  It  isn't  an  old  man's  job — even  at  the  best  of 
them.  Somehow,  I  can't  help  thinking  about 
them  old  boys — sitting  around  and  watching 
themselves  grow  old.  They  keep  on  going, 
trying  to  do  their  work,  but  they  know  some 
day  they  are  going  to  break  down,  and  no  place 
to  go  when  they  leave  the  lights/ 

'  I  hope  you  are  right/  Tom  said  dubiously. 
'  I  hope  you  have  got  it  doped  out  right  this 
time,  Alex  ;  but  I  have  got  my  doubts.' 

'  They  have  earned  their  rest  if  anybody  ever 
did,'  the  chief  clerk  said  with  a  surge  of  feeling. 
'  Now  they  can  go  to  bed  at  night  and  sleep — 
like  the  Almighty  intended  a  man  to  do — instead 
of  standing  their  watches  out  there  in  the^dark/ 

'  I  hope  you  are  right  this  time,  Alex — I  sure 
do  hope  you  are  right,'  Tom  Drake  shook  his 
head.  '  But  you  just  wait  till  the  reports  start 
to  come  in  from  the  lights — then  you  will  see  ?  ' 
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THE  fog  season  came  to  Charikoff.      One 
evening  as  Drave  was  going  to  light  up,  he 
saw  a  wall  of  white  along  the  sky-line.      He 
watched  it  as  he  stood  in  the  glass- walled  lantern 
at  the  top  of  the  tower. 
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Like  broken  bales  of  cotton  it  rolled  its  fluffy 
masses  against  the  sunset,  and  the  sky-flare 
painted  it  in  a  multitude  of  softened  tones. 

Something  stirred  in  the  new  assistant's  veins 
at  the  sight  of  it,  and  it  was  not  an  emotion  that 
was  born  of  the  fog-draped  sunset. 

For  a  week  now  they  had  been  having  daily 
engine  drill  at  Charikorf ,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  breaking  in  the  new  man.  Over  and  over 
again  he  had  heated  up  the  engine  and  started 
the  signal,  while  Torg  and  the  keeper  had 
stood  by  watching  him  like  a  pair  of  hawks 
and  tefling  him  about  every  mismove  he 
made. 

Now  the  fog  was  coming  and  there  would  be 
something  more  than  engine  drill  before  morning. 
The  thought  kept  sticking  with  him.  He  went 
to  the  engine-room  and  lighted  the  hanging 
lamp,  and  took  one  last  look  to  make  sure 
everything  was  in  its  place  where  he  could  find 
it  in  a  hurry. 

The  fog  struck  on  Drave's  watch.  He  had 
been  waiting  for  an  hour  for  it  to  show  up,  and 
had  about  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  not  going 
to  come  at  all. 

Then  he  saw  a  white  stringer  twisting  around 
the  head  of  the  tower,  like  a  wisp  of  wind-blown 
hair.  A  moment  later  the  white  mass  settled 
down  upon  them,  and  the  flashing  light  of 
Charikoff  was  buried  under  the  choking  smother 
of  the  fogs. 

Hurrying  down  to  the  signal  he  pushed  the 
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door  open.  He  knew  every  move  to  be  made — 
had  gone  through  it  a  score  of  times  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  Torg  and  the  keeper.  But  his 
hand  trembled  as  he  lighted  the  heating  torch 
and  placed  it  beneath  the  combustion  chamber 
of  the  coal-oil  engine. 

Just  that  afternoon  he  had  started  the  signal, 
and  had  gone  through  with  everything  without 
making  a  balk.  Still  he  felt  nervous  about  it. 
For  this  was  not  engine  drill.  This  was  a  fog 
run. 

However,  the  iron  engines  of  Charikoff  knew 
nothing  about  the  fears  of  the  new  assistant. 
They  stood  there  grim  and  inscrutable  things 
among  the  swaying  shadows  that  fell  from  the 
big  hanging  lamp.  Drave  kept  thinking  about 
them  as  he  waited  for  the  torch  to  heat.  What 
if  they  should  take  it  into  their  iron  heads  to 
balk  on  him  just  when  they  were  needed  ? 

Slowly  the  minute  hand  crept  down  the  face 
of  the  station  clock.  It  was  time  that  the 
engine  was  hot.  He  reached  for  the  starting 
lever  and  threw  a  charge  of  compressed  air  into 
the  cylinder. 

There  was  the  snort  of  the  exhaust  pipe, 
the  clatter  of  poppet  valves  and  meshing  gears, 
and  the  next  minute  the  big  horn  of  Charikoff 
was  screeching  its  wild-mouthed  challenge  in 
the  night. 

Drave  Trimble  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  it 
reached  clear  down  to  his  boot-soles.  There 
was  a  big  load  off  his  mind,  and  a  feeling  of 
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confidence   within   him    that-  was    very   com- 
forting. 

There  seemed  to  be  something  now  that  linked 
him  to  Charikoff.  Men  and  iron  engines,  revol- 
ving lenses  and  five-wicked  lamps — each  had 
their  part  to  play  in  the  scheme  of  life  at  that 
station  beside  the  northern  sea. 

There  was  a  bedlam  of  noise  in  the  engine- 
room — the  endless  tramp  of  the  piston,  and  the 
clatter  of  meshing  steel.  The  assistant  stepped 
to  the  door  to  get  away  from  the  racket.  He 
glanced  up  at  the  tower  and  the  sight  of  it  held 
him  like  a  spell. 

There  it  stood  like  a  sheeted  ghost  amid  the 
gloom.  The  light  of  the  big  oil  lamp  was 
pouring  out  through  the  twenty-four  bull's-eyes 
of  the  lens — twenty-four  dangling  legs  of  weird 
and  ghastly  light  revolving  in  the  darkness. 

The  fog  had  slanted  them  down  to  earth,  at 
an  angle  of  fifty  degrees,  till  they  looked  like 
the  legs  of  some  monstrous  ghost  spider  hanging 
there  from  the  top  of  the  tower. 

But  the  wind  had  broken  the  fog  bank  into 
a  mass  of  scudding  shapes.  Here  and  there  a 
beam  of  light  would  find  an  open  lane  between 
them,  and  for  an  instant  it  would  shoot  out  in 
a  horizontal  line,  only  to  be  forced  back  to  earth 
a  moment  later. 

Thus  the  dangling  legs  of  light  were  kept  in 
constant  motion,  kicking  and  clawing  and 
swaying  as  they  twisted  around  and  around 
with  the  revolving  lens. 
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A  flock  of  petrels  came  in  with  the  fog.  They 
were  the  ill-omened  birds  of  the  stormy  sea,  and 
their  coming  added  to  the  loneliness  of  the  scene. 
They  kept  whirling  about  the  light,  sounding 
their  thin,  whining  cries  as  they  beat  their  frail 
bodies  to  pieces  against  the  heavy  plate-glass 
windows  of  the  lantern,  and  fell  in  squawking 
fluttering  agony  upon  the  ground  below — while 
around  and  around  went  the  ghostly  beams  that 
dangled  from  the  top  of  the  tower — twenty-four 
legs  of  Charikoff  dancing  in  the  fog-shrouded 
night. 

The  Bering  had  softened  her  surf-drums  upon 
the  beach  until  they  were  only  a  rustling  whisper 
in  the  gloom.  But  the  big  siren  screeched  and 
called,  and  the  fog  bank  flung  back  the  echo  in 
a  wild,  distorted  cry,  like  the  death-wail  of  a 
doomed  devil  in  the  darkness. 

Midnight  came  and  brought  the  change  of 
watch.  Drave  Trimble  stumbled  away  to  his 
bed,  glad  to  escape  from  the  worry  and  the 
noise. 

Morning  dawned  upon  the  Bering,  but  no 
glint  of  sun  was  there  for  Charikoff.  Like  some 
lost  land  of  the  inferno  she  lay  there  in  the  belly 
of  the  fog  bank — a  ghostly  lighthouse  that  kept 
its  watch  beside  a  shrouded  sea. 

Drave  started  for  the  signal.  It  was  time  for 
him  to  go  on  watch.  He  began  to  whistle  to 
cheer  his  lagging  spirits,  but  the  tune  died  upon 
his  lips  and  left  them  empty. 

For  it  was  a  spirit  of  unreality  that  was  over 
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the  world.  The  station  buildings  stood  silent 
and  lonely,  distorted  and  monstrous  shapes  amid 
the  gloom.  Wraith-like  forms  flitted  about  the 
grounds  and  dragged  their  tattered  skirts  across 
the  roof-tops — while  out  of  the  white  and  soul- 
smothering  mass  rose  the  endless  wail  of  the 
fog-horn — the  voice  of  Charikoff  calling  in  the 
depths  of  the  mist-blind  hell. 

Eleven  days  dragged  their  slow  and  mono- 
tonous course  across  the  world,  while  Charikoff 
crouched  upon  her  ancient  headland  and  waited. 
Then  the  change  came.  The  fog  bank  thickened 
into  a  heavy  mist.  The  rising  wind  whipped  it 
into  flying  fragments  that  scudded  like  galloping 
ghosts  across  the  sea. 

The  Bering  reared  like  an  outlaw  horse,  under 
the  whip  of  the  storm.  White-crested  seas 
lifted  themselve  up  out  of  the  gloom  and  hurled 
their  hissing  shapes  against  the  land.  The  earth 
shivered  under  the  endless  hammering,  and 
the  dripping  day  was  filled  with  the  din  of 
thundering  beaches. 

Still  the  voice  of  Charikoff  rose  high  above 
the  tumult,  blowing  her  titan  trumpet  in  the 
storm.  Still  the  hands  kept  crawling  around 
the  face  of  the  station  clock,  and  still  the  engines 
tramped  their  iron  feet  amid  the  gloom.  There 
had  been  a  change,  but  it  had  been  for  the  worse. 
This  thing  was  more  terrible  than  it  had  been 
in  the  windless  belly  of  the  fog  bank. 

The  hour  crept  around  toward  the  sunset. 
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Already  a  ghoulish  twilight  was  settling  over 
the  world.  Drave  took  a  last  look  at  his  engines 
and  started  to  the  tower  to  light  up. 

He  saw  the  keeper  standing  on  the  walk, 
looking  off  across  the  water.  Old  Bill  lifted 
a  pointing  hand  and  Drave  turned  to  see  what 
it  was. 

He  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  black  canoe  out  in 
the  pitching  waves.  A  woman  was  kneeling  in 
the  stern  of  the  lurching  craft,  plying  her  paddle 
like  a  spirit  of  the  sea. 

The  brine  of  the  Bering  boiled  about  her  and 
trailed  like  ribbons  from  her  flashing  blade. 
With  eyes  staring  straight  ahead  she  shaped  her 
course  farther  from  the  shore,  and  vanished  in 
the  flying  mist  that  veiled  that  outlaw  sea  of 
the  north. 

'  What  is  she  trying  to  do  out  there  in 
this  sort  of  weather  ?  '  Drave  turned  to  the 
keeper. 

Bill  Gault  shook  his  grizzled  head. 

'  It  is  Wandoo  the  Witch.  She  always  comes 
like  that — riding  the  storms.' 

'  A  real  witch,  do  you  suppose  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  don't  suppose  nothing  about  it.'  The 
keeper's  voice  hardened.  '  We  haven't  got  any 
business  thinking  about  such  things  in  a  place 
like  Charikoff.' 

'  She  doesn't  live  around  here  anywhere,  does 
she?' 

'  Nobody  seems  to  know  just  where  she  lives ; 
some  say  it  is  up  in  the  hills,  and  some  say 
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she  lives  in  the  sea  ;  but  the. natives  are  afraid 
to  talk  much  about  her,  and  it  is  mostly  a  mess 
of  jumble/ 

'  Probably  it  is  some  crazy  woman.  Crazy 
folks  pull  off  stunts  like  that — things  other 
people  couldn't  do." 

'  Yes,  that  is  probably  it.  Guess  she  went 
through  enough  to  drive  her  crazy  ?  ' 

'  I  thought  so.' 

'  Thought  what  ?  '  The  keeper  turned  on 
him. 

'  That  you  was  holding  something  out  on  me. 
So  you  might  as  well  come  across  with  it.  I 
don't  believe  in  witches,  anyhow.' 

'  Nobody  really  believes  in  witches,'  Bill  said 
with  emphasis — a  bit  too  emphatic.  '  And  this 
is  nothing  but  native  talk — nothing  to  it  at 
all.' 

'  You  will  have  to  hurry ;  it  is  most  time  to 
go  light  up.' 

'  Well  it  is  like  this.  From  things  I  have 
pieced  together  it  seems  that  she  went  to  school 
down  at  the  Mission,  when  she  was  a  girl.  They 
tell  me  how  she  was  smarter  than  anybody 
there — got  so  she  could  sling  the  Russian  like 
a  Romanoff,  and  murder  the  King's  English 
like  a  drunken  sailor.  Then  it  seems  she  did 
something,  and  they  kicked  her  out  of 
school.' 

'  Say,  I  thought  you  was  going  to  tell  me  a 
witch  story.  I'm  not  interested  in  any  school 
scandal^  j  ust  jiow. ' 
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'  The  rest  is  all  talk — just  native  talk — 
nothing  to  it  anyway.' 

'  You  are  going  to  make  me  late  lighting  up/ 
Drave  warned  him.  '  I  am  going  to  hear  the 
rest  of  it  before  I  go/ 

'  It  is  a  mess  of  mixed-up  stuff — how  she  went 
to  the  hills  and  sold  herself  to  the  devil,  and  he 
made  her  a  witch.  She  is  supposed  to  be  able 
to  tell  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  make 
storms  whenever  she  wants  them.  She  has  got 
a  crooked  stick  she  carries  around  with  her,  and 
they  claim  she  can  turn  it  into  a  snake  any  time 
she  wants  to.  She  puts  curses  on  folks,  and  all 
that  sort  of  rot.  Now  you  better  run  along  and 
get  that  light  going.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  this 
is  the  beginning  of  our  autumn  gales.' 

Drave  Trimble  hurried  away  to  the  tower. 
As  he  tramped  up  the  long  stairs  he  was  thinking 
of  things — things  he  knew  he  shouldn't  be 
thinking  of  at  a  place  like  Charikoff . 

As  he  stood  up  there  in  the  glass- walled  lantern 
he  found  himself  looking  out  to  sea  where  a 
black  canoe  had  vanished  in  the  shrouding  mist, 
and  Wandoo  the  Witch  had  returned  to  her 
deep-sea  caves. 
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nPORG  HAMER  stood  beside  the  mist- 
-L  blurred  window  and  stared  off  across  the 
rolling  slopes  of  Charikoff,  where  coastal  cliffs 
and  sodden  tundras  lay  huddled  in  the  wash 
of  the  autumn  rains. 

\  He  heard  the  throb  of  the  surf-combed 
beaches  and  the  endless  drip  of  the  eaves 
outside.  A  wind-swung  shutter  tapped  its 
ghostly  measures  against  the  wall,  and  the  lash 
of  the  gods  was  heavy  upon  his  soul. 

For  days  the  weather  had  held  him  a  prisoner 
within  his  quarters  :  a  cell-mate  with  thoughts 
that  were  too  bitter  and  black  to  name.  The 
service  clock  upon  the  wall  was  ticking  off  the 
minutes,  ticking  off  a  life  that  never  changed. 

The  first  assistant  growled  a  curse  at  it  as  he 
stamped  over  to  the  stove  and  threw  a  shovelful 
of  fresh  coal  upon  the  glowing  embers. 

The  next  minute  he  was  back  at  the  window 
again,  to  resume  his  watching  through  the  rain- 
splashed  pane. 

A  brooding  spirit  was  over  him  to-day.  As 
a  crystal  gazer  might  peer  into  his  polished  ball, 
watching  while  the  coming  years  cast  their 
shadows  upon  the  glass,  so  Torg  Hamer 
watched  that  rain-drenched  landscape  that  lay 
beyond  his  window,  and  a  prophetic  conviction 
fastened  itself  upon  him. 

The  tundras  were  waiting  for  the  snows  : 

36 
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waiting  for  that  white  blanket  of  the  gods  to 
cover  their  nakedness  and  hide  their  shame  from 
the  world.  Something  told  him  that  it  would 
be  the  last  time  he  would  see  it  happen. 

The  Bering  would  play  with  her  loathsome 
seasons,  as  a  ghoul  might  fondle  his  grave-born 
spoils  ;  and  so  it  would  be  to  the  end.  Lonely 
summers  would  plant  the  blossoms  out  in  the 
tundra,  and  winter  would  bury  them  beneath 
her  lonelier  snows.  But  he  would  not  be  there 
to  know  anything  about  it. 

Torg  Hamer  growled  a  curse  as  he  turned 
away  from  the  window.  That  was  the  same 
story  he  had  been  telling  himself  ever  since  he 
came  to  Charikoff — that  it  was  his  last  winter 
on  the  Bering. 

But  always  the  winter  came  and  found  him 
there.  A  few  more  grey  hairs  in  his  head,  a 
bit  lonelier  than  before,  and  more  and  more 
poison  in  his  soul — that  was  all  the  change  there 
had  been  for  him. 

For  fifteen  years  the  voice  of  hope  had  whis- 
pered in  his  ears,  mouthing  their  lying  words, 
that  it  was  going  to  be  his  last  year  in  the  snows 
— that  something  must  turn  up  before  another 
winter  came. 

Even  cold-blooded  reason  told  him  that  he 
must  get  promotion  soon — a  promotion  that 
would  take  him  far  away  from  Charikoff  and 
the  desolation  of  the  Bering — but  those  dream 
bubbles  had  broken  at  the  touch,  and  left 
nothing  but  bitterness  behind  them. 
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He  had  seen  men  come  into  the  service,  do 
their  few  years  at  some  sheltered  station,  and 
then  get  promoted  to  a  keeper's  berth.  But 
they  had  forgotten  all  about  him  out  there  at 
Charikoff,  where  it  took  a  man  of  iron  to  make 
good.  They  had  left  him  to  rot  out  on  that 
lonely  beach,  and  did  not  care. 

A  spirit  of  swift  rebellion  flared  in  Torg 
Hamer's  blood.  He  was  not  going  to  stand  it 
any  longer — he  could  not  stand  it  any  longer. 

He  slipped  into  his  rubber  coat,  caught  up 
his  rifle,  and  stalked  out  into  the  gusty  rain. 
The  caribou  were  beginning  to  show  up  over 
around  Floeberg  Bay,  and  even  a  trip  like  that 
was  better  than  sitting  around  in  the  house  with 
nothing  to  do  but  think. 

The  cold  rain  beat  against  his  face  as  he 
climbed  the  slope  ;  fierce  winds  eddied  about 
him,  and  clutched  at  him  as  they  passed.  Torg 
shouldered  them  aside,  as  though  they  had  been 
human  forms  that  opposed  him.  But  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  he  turned  and  looked  back  toward 
the  lighthouse. 

His  eyes  sought  a  certain  window  in  the 
keeper's  quarters  where  a  bit  of  lace  curtain  was 
fluttering  in  the  wind.  It  had  been  five  years 
since  Neva  Gault  came  home  from  school  and 
brought  the  '  fresh-air  creed  '  back  with  her  to 
Charikoff.  Since  then  that  upper  window  in 
the  western  gable  never  had  been  closed,  and 
that  curtain  had  waved  to  him  like  a  beckoning 
hand. 
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He  had  stood  in  the  gloom  of  a  thousand 
nights  and  watched  the  lamplight  that  filtered 
through  the  curtains,  and  dreamed  of  the  future 
— and  of  her. 

He  had  stood  there  when  the  lamp  went  out 
and  only  the  stars  of  the  Bering  cast  their 
shimmer  against  the  black  panes  ;  and  still  his 
dreams  were  far,  far  away. 

Torg  Hamer  stood  there  in  the  beating  rain, 
and  his  mind  slipped  back  to  the  summer — a 
far-off  summer  that  never  could  be  forgotten. 

For  the  sun  was  shining  on  the  tundra  that 
day  when  Neva  Gault  came  to  join  her  father  at 
the  light,  and  Charikoff  never  had  known  a 
golden  hour  like  that  before.  The  long-spur 
was  singing  among  the  stunted  willows,  and  the 
silver  of  the  nightingale  was  in  his  voice.  Even 
the  turbulent  Bering  had  forgotten  its  boisterous 
brawling  and  was  crooning  a  dreamy  lullaby 
upon  the  beach. 

Torg  Hamer  had  watched  her,  as  mortal  man 
might  watch  an  angel  that  had  stepped  down 
out  of  the  sky,  and  the  glory  of  her  presence 
softened  the  bitterness  in  his  soul. 

It  had  been  an  epochal  day  in  more  ways  than 
one  ;  for  that  mail  had  brought  his  promotion 
papers  :  a  signed  and  sealed  document  which 
made  him  first  assistant  of  Charikoff,  the 
famous  '  Light  of  the  Storms.' 

Torg  had  taken  it  as  a  sign  of  better  things 
to  come.  They  had  passed  him  by  many  a 
time  when  the  promotion  plums  were  on  the 
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platter  ;  but  they  had  thought  of  him  at  last. 
His  half-abandoned  dreams  returned  to  him  in 
the  glamoury  weeks  that  followed. 

Once  more  he  glimpsed  the  vision  of 
promotion  and  a  station  that  he  could  call 
his  own — somewhere  away  from  the  Bering. 
It  was  a  beautiful  vision  ;  and  now  it  was 
big  enough  for  two. 

The  slanting  rain  beat  into  his  face  and  shook 
him  out  of  his  brooding  reverie.  Torg  Hamer 
turned  slowly  away  and  plodded  out  into  the 
tundra.  Five  years  had  passed  and  that  dream 
was  as  far  away  as  ever.  That  one  promotion 
had  been  his  last.  A  dozen  vacancies  had 
ocurred  since  then,  and  they  had  given  them  to 
men  who  were  younger  in  the  service,  and  he 
had  been  ignored. 

Old  Bill  had  tried  to  soften  the  sting  of  his 
disappointment.  He  had  told  him  that  it  was 
all  a  game  of  chance — that  the  breaks  of  the 
game  had  all  been  against  him — but  next  time 
it  would  be  different. 

The  keeper  had  explained  how  it  all  had 
happened.  He  told  him  that  when  men  were 
needed  they  were  needed  in  a  hurry,  and  there 
was  not  time  to  send  a  tender  to  the  Bering  to 
get  him.  But  he  assured  him  that  his  years  of 
service  were  a  part  of  the  records  in  the  District 
Office,  and  in  the  end  he  would  get  everything 
that  was  coming  to  him. 

That  was  the  story  Bill  Gault  told,  and  he 
believed  it ;  for  the  pride  of  the  service  was^like 
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a  lighted  lamp  within  his  eyes.  But  there  was 
a  grey-haired  steward  aboard  the  Tamarack  that 
trip  when  they  brought  Torg  Hamer  to  the 
Bering,  and  it  was  a  different  tale  he  told. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  story,  but  Torg  had 
occasion  for  remembering  it  a  thousand  times 
since  coming  to  the  station. 

According  to  the  steward,  Charikoff  had  been 
built  by  a  sour-souled  superintendent — as  a 
'  punishment  station  ' — a  place  to  send  Jim 
Canfield,  a  keeper  he  was  sore  at.  Jim  had 
toughed  it  out  for  three  years,  and  then  jumped 
over  the  bluff  and  put  an  end  to  his  misery. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  station  books  to 
show  one  way  or  another,  but  there  was  a  grave 
on  the  hill-side  behind  the  light  tower,  a  grave 
that  never  had  been  made  by  a  native. 

Fifteen  years  at  Charikoff  had  not  blotted 
that  story  from  his  mind.  Bill  Gault  might 
talk  all  he  wanted  to,  about  there  not  being 
such  things  as  '  punishment  stations  '  in  the 
lighthouse  service,  and  if  there  ever  had  been 
they  were  a  thing  of  the  past.  Torg  knew 
better. 

He  had  brooded  over  the  thing  in  the  black 
of  many  a  night,  when  the  storm  winds  were 
out  on  the  Bering  and  the  surf  drums  beat  along 
the  lonely  coast. 

At  first  Jim  Canfield  had  been  but  a  name, 
but  in  time  he  came  to  stand  for  something 
concrete  and  real.  He  was  the  first  martyr  of 
Charikoff ;  and  Torg  Hamer,  suffering  under 
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the  whip  of  the  solitudes,  had  learned  to  call 
him  brother,  and  wish  him  peace  out  there  under 
the  Arctic  daisies. 

If  Torg  Hamer  had  lost  his  hope  of  ever 
getting  a  station  of  his  own,  even  more  so  had 
he  come  to  realize  the  hopelessness  of  that 
other  dream  of  his. 

In  his  most  despondent  moments  he  was  forced 
to  admit  that  they  would  have  to  give  him  a 
station  some  time,  if  he  stuck  it  out  long  enough. 
So  in  a  way  each  year  must  bring  him  a  bit 
nearer  the  goal. 

But  Neva  Gault  was  farther  away  to-day 
than  she  was  that  summer  morning  when  she 
came  ashore  at  Charikoff. 

The  first  assistant  had  come  to  accept  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  destined  for  promotion 
and  to  hate  the  service  that  had  cheated  him 
of  his  just  reward.  For  hours  he  had  brooded 
over  his  wrongs,  and  fretted  his  soul  sick  over 
the  injustice  that  had  been  dealt  him,  but  he 
never  could  bring  himself  to  ponder  over  the 
thought  that  Neva  Gault  was  for  ever  beyond 
his  reach. 

He  saw  her  drifting  farther  and  farther  away 
from  him,  and  worshipped  her  as  a  zealot 
might  worship  a  high-hung  star. 

He  had  brought  the  fire  of  patriotism  with 
him  to  Charikoff,  and  it  had  been  strangled  and 
destroyed  in  the  unjust  rope  of  the  service. 
Once  there  had  been  a  time  when  the  flutter  of 
a  flag  filled  his  blood  with  fire,  but  it  had  gone, 
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as  the  other  things  had  gone,  into  the  dust-heap 
of  broken  illusions. 

Love  of  country  and  love  of  kin — they  both 
had  vanished  out  of  his  life.  But  he  loved  a 
woman,  and  had  transferred  those  other  affec- 
tions to  her.  She  was  drifting  farther,  and 
farther  away,  but  she  never  could  get  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  heart. 

The  days  might  be  filled  with  dumb  despair, 
but  night  always  brought  its  dreams  of  her. 
By  day  his  lot  was  to  worship  from  afar.  But 
when  night  had  draped  the  dream  curtains 
among  the  stars,  it  was  he  who  took  her  by 
the  hand  to  stroll  the  meadows  that  were  always 
green. 

Torg  Hamer  tramped  farther  out  into  the 
dripping  tundra,  and  gradually  his  mind  veered 
around  to  the  new  assistant.  Just  that  morning 
he  had  heard  Drave  Trimble  whistling  in  the 
rain. 

A  smile  crept  to  his  lips — a  smile  that  was 
half  pity  and  half  contempt.  Poor  fool  !  just 
wait  till  he  had  spent  a  winter  at  Charikoff . 

He  had  seen  him  talking  with  Neva,  as  a  man 
might  talk  to  a  man,  with  never  a  tremble  in 
his  level  voice.  Yes,  he  was  a  fool — a  happy 
fool  !  A  man  had  to  be  a  fool  to  be  happy. 

Torg  Hamer  shook  the  rain  out  of  his  eyes 
and  plodded  onward. 

Yes,  Drave  Trimble  was  a  fool,  but  even  at 
that  he  was  his  brother  ;  for  once  upon  a  time 
he  too  had  seen  the  glory  in  the  sunset  and  had 
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a  heart  that  whistled  in  the'  rain.  The  new 
assistant  was  chasing  bubbles  to-day,  and  per- 
haps they  were  beautiful  bubbles  like  those  he 
himself  had  followed. 

There  would  come  a  time  when  even  Drave 
Trimble,  with  his  singing  heart,  would  learn 
the  truth.  Then  he  too  would  stand  beside 
the  dust-heap  that  held  his  broken  bubbles 
and  curse  the  world  for  the  empty  sham  that 
it  was. 

Torg  Hamer  shifted  his  course  toward  a 
fringe  of  willows  that  grew  among  the  bogs. 
He  hated  the  tundra  and  hated  the  empty 
silences  that  hovered  over  that  wasteland  of 
the  North.  Fifteen  years  on  the  Bering  had 
made  him  a  veteran  hunter  of  meat.  It  had 
taught  him  to  lurk  in  the  thickets,  and  to  follow 
his  prey  up-wind  as  the  wolf  hunts. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  in  the  shelter  of  the 
stunted  willows  and  his  narrowed  eyes  scanned 
the  flat  marshes  ahead.  Then  with  a  snarl  he 
turned  away.  There  was  no  game  down  there 
— no  game  anywhere. 

But  an  outlaw,  rebellious  spirit  was  over  him 
— something  that  would  not  admit  defeat.  He 
turned  and  plodded  straight  out  across  the 
tundra,  toward  the  inland  hills.  He  would  go 
over  in  the  higher  country  and  make  a  swing 
back  to  the  lighthouse.  He  would  find  game 
somewhere. 

He  worked  his  way  back  into  the  elevated 
tundras  that  bordered  the  foot-hills.  Here  the 
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bog-holes  were  smaller  and  fewer,  and  fire-scarred 
rocks  began  to  thrust  themselves  through  the 
rolling  floor  of  the  upper  marshes. 

He  paused  and  looked  at  the  lonely  landscape 
lying  there  in  the  drip  of  the  endless  rain.  Some- 
thing moved  within  his  heart  :  a  thought  of 
pity — and  of  brotherhood.  It  was  like  some 
vast  graveyard  sprinkled  with  its  moss-spotted 
stones.  In  truth  it  was  a  graveyard,  where 
human  hopes  were  buried  deep  beneath  the 
building  bogs  of  the  Northland.  It  was  some- 
thing that  was  lost  and  broken — even  as  he 
was  lost  in  the  boglands  of  life. 

The  hunter  from  Charikoff  plodded  on  his 
way.  The  rocks  grew  higher  and  thicker,  and 
the  tundra  was  but  little  isolated  marshes  that 
lay  between  the  buttes.  Still  there  was  no  sign 
of  caribou,  and  he  knew  that  he  would  have  to 
turn  back. 

He  paused,  and  stood  looking  off  across  the 
country  toward  the  light,  and  a  bitterness  was 
in  his  soul.  It  was  the  helpless  anger  of  a  slave 
that  frets  over  his  bondage — a  slave  that  once 
had  been  free.  He  lifted  a  trembling  hand  and 
shook  it  at  Charikoff. 

'  A  white  man — shaking  his  fist  at  a  light- 
house,' a  mocking  voice  came  from  behind  him. 

He  turned  and  saw  an  old  woman  sitting  on 
the  top  of  a  rock-butte,  and  she  had  a  crooked 
stick  in  her  hand. 

A  swift  fear  leaped  upon  him,  and  turned  his 
blood  to  ice.  It  was  Wandoo  the  Witch. 
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He  turned  to  go.  Even  in  the  black  hour  of 
his  rebellion  he  had  no  desire  to  consort  with  a 
witch. 

'  Come  up  here  and  tell  me  why  does  the 
white  man  shake  his  fist  at  the  lighthouse  ?  ' 

Torg  Hamer  shivered.  It  was  an  order,  and 
he  could  not  find  the  courage  within  him  to 
refuse  her  request.  Somehow  he  would  have  to 
placate  her,  and  then  get  away  before  she  got 
sore  at  him.  Life  was  bad  enough  without 
having  an  old  witch-woman  riding  on  your  trail. 

He  climbed  the  steep  rock  and  stood  there 
beside  her. 

'  Why  did  you  shake  your  fist  ?  '  she  de- 
manded. 

'  Because  they  cheated  me — kept  me  there 
for  fifteen  years — going  to  break  me — over 
nothing.' 

Torg  Hamer  forgot  that  it  was  the  dreaded 
Witch  of  Tonda  to  whom  he  was  talking. 
Wrapped  up  in  the  mantle  of  his  ancient  wrongs 
he  poured  out  the  whole  story — uncorked  the 
last  bitter  vial  that  had  stored  his  wrath. 

Then  he  stopped  short.  Once  more  the  fear 
was  upon  him.  A  wild  and  terrible  look  had 
crept  into  the  eyes  of  the  witch.  She  sat  there 
swaying  her  crooked  stick,  and  to  the  man's 
horrified  gaze  it  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  life 
and  was  writhing  like  a  snake. 

'  I  got  to  be  going — it's  a  long  way  down  to 
the  beach/  Torg  said  as  he  turned  away. 

'  The  lighthouse  was  built  by  a  wicked  man, 
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but  it  is  not  to  blame/  the  old  hag  said  as  she 
settled  down  to  her  crouching  position  on  the 
top  of  the  big  rock. 

The  anger  had  died  out  of  her  eyes,  and  only 
a  brooding  sadness  was  there. 

'  I  hope  you  get — get  lots  of  caribou  this 
winter,'  Torg  said  as  he  slid  down  the  rock  and 
headed  toward  Charikoff. 

He  had  intended  it  as  a  precautionary  speech  : 
something  to  make  sure  that  the  old  witch 
would  not  put  her  curse  on  him.  But  after  he 
had  spoken  the  words  he  knew  that  he  meant 
them — every  one  of  them. 

Wandoo  the  Witch  had  suffered  even  as  he 
had  suffered.  He  wished  her  well — even  in  her 
witching. 
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IT  was  Sunday  at  Charikoff,  and  even  Nature 
had  put  on  her  best  clothes  and  dressed  up 
for  the  occasion. 

The  first  storm  of  the  autumn  had  come  and 
gone.  For  five  dreary  days  the  rain  had  pelted 
down  and  the  mad  seas  had  hurled  themselves 
against  the  land.  The  wind-flung  clouds  ripped 
themselves  to  pieces  on  the  higher  hilJs.  Mist 
wraiths  rose  from  the  dripping  tundras  and  went 
floating  away  through  the  gloom. 
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Then  the  wind  had  veered  to  the  north-east, 
and  settled  into  a  rippling  breeze.  The  rain- 
clouds  rolled  away  before  it,  and  hung  like 
gauzy  curtains  on  the  rim  of  the  sea.  When 
night  came  down  again  on  Charikoff  it  was 
frosty  stars  that  hung  in  the  black  sky. 

The  next  morning  Drave  awoke  ahead  of  the 
alarm  clock.  He  jumped  into  his  clothes  and 
hurried  outside  to  see  what  the  weather  was 
doing.  He  had  a  whole  day  ahead  of  him,  and 
there  were  miles  and  miles  of  strange  beaches 
up  the  coast  that  were  just  waiting  to  be 
explored. 

The  next  minute  he  was  back  in  the  house 
again  cooking  his  breakfast  and  fixing  a  lunch 
to  take  with  him  on  his  trip.  He  whistled  a 
tune  as  he  worked  ;  for  life  was  young  and  the 
morning  was  young,  and  adventure  was  beckon- 
ing for  him  to  come. 

The  sun  was  peeping  over  the  hills  when  he 
set  out  from  the  lighthouse  for  his  first  real  hike 
along  the  beaches  of  the  Storm  Coast.  He 
clambered  up  the  slope  and  followed  the  path 
that  swung  along  the  ragged  face  of  the  cliff. 
When  he  reached  the  highest  knob  of  the 
headland  he  paused  for  a  look  out  across  the 
country. 

A  hush  was  over  the  world.  The  Bering  had 
tired  of  her  storms,  and  even  the  tide  had 
softened  its  gurgle  among  the  rocks.  The  grey 
gull  drifted  idly  among  the  wind-ripples^  and 
her  petulant  voice  was  still.  The  rain  had 
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washed  the  summer  haze  from  the  sky,  and  the 
hills  seemed  closer  and  higher  than  they  had 
been  before. 

The  sun  fell  warm  and  golden  upon  the  hill- 
side, and  the  Arctic  daisies  were  nodding  in  the 
wind.  But  there  was  a  new  feel  in  the  air : 
something  that  made  the  blood  step  a  little 
swifter ;  something  that  seemed  to  whisper  of 
the  winter  that  was  creeping  down  toward  them 
from  the  Pole. 

The  second  assistant  turned  his  eyes  toward 
the  north,  where  the  Bering  stretched  out  across 
the  miles  and  blended  into  a  sky  that  was  blue 
and  cloudless. 

He  felt  his  muscles  tightening  as  he  watched. 
The  horizon  always  was  a  challenge  to  him. 
But  from  rim  of  the  world  to  rim  of  the  world 
there  was  none  that  called  like  that  sky-line  of 
the  North. 

That  was  the  land  of  the  supermen — the  land 
of  Franklin  and  Parry  and  a  thousand  nameless 
heroes  who  had  dared  and  died  up  there  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Pole. 

Among  the  books  of  his  boyhood  there  was 
one  red  volume  that  stood  out  from  the  rest,  as 
a  comet  stands  out  among  the  stars.  Its  pages 
were  soiled  and  ragged  from  handling,  but  its 
story  was  one  that  never  grew  old.  It  was  a 
history  of  the  Ice  Argosies  that  had  fared  forth 
in  quest  of  the  Pole. 

For  hours  he  had  pored  over  the  full-page 
pictures,  and  had  caught  something  of  their 
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heroic  message  before  he  was  old  enough  to 
read.  The  Erebus  and  Terror,  the  Fury  and  the 
Heda — he  had  seen  them  there  in  a  hundred 
dreams,  sailing  their  way  to  glory  among  the 
Arctic  ice. 

But  it  was  something  more  than  dreams  that 
bound  him  to  the  men  of  the  ice  argosies.  He 
was  only  a  boy  beside  the  kitchen  stove,  but  his 
soul  had  marched  with  the  men  of  the  Jeannetta 
across  the  Arctic  snows,  and  he  had  shared  his 
food  with  Greely's  ragged  and  starved  battalion 
at  lonely  Cape  Sabine.  It  was  but  a  boy's 
fancies,  but  Drave  Trimble  knew  that  it  had 
helped  to  shape  his  soul — helped  more  than 
everything  else  in  life. 

The  new  assistant  lifted  his  head,  and  his 
shoulders  dropped  into  firmer  lines  as  he  stood 
there  staring  into  the  North.  Over  there 
beyond  the  rim  of  the  sky  was  the  land  of  the 
berg  and  the  floe.  It  was  there  that  the  old 
heroes  had  fought  their  way  to  eternal  renown 
and  written  their  names  on  the  Arctic  islands 
that  fringe  the  frozen  Pole. 

As  a  lad  he  had  watched  the  auroras  flaring 
up  out  of  the  north,  and  in  their  boyish  fancy 
they  were  signal-fires,  where  those  intrepid 
explorers  were  flashing  their  messages  over  the 
night-bound  ice. 

Dawning  reason  had  shown  him  the  fallacy 
of  those  dreams.  Modern  geographers  had 
mapped  the  most  of  that  frozen  sea  and  robbed 
the  Arctic  of  its  mystery ;  but  the  land  of 
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Franklin  and  Greely  was  still  there,  and  for 
him  its  glory  would  never  grow  dim. 

Charikoff,  with  its  lonely  light,  was  a  stranger- 
place  to  him.  But  up  there  farther  to  the  north 
was  a  land  he  never  had  seen,  but  a  land  he 
knew.  Those  pictures  of  Arctic  desolation  and 
Arctic  heroism,  had  been  scribed  in  his  mind  when 
the  tablets  of  his  brain  were  young  and  pliant, 
and  the  engraving  tool  had  bitten  too  deep  to 
ever  be  effaced. 

Drave  Trimble  heard  a  soft  step  behind  him. 
He  turned,  and  there  was  Omluk,  the  old 
native  who  lived  hi  a  beach  hut  just  below  the 
station  and  always  was  on  hand  when  there 
was  anything  to  be  done  at  the  lighthouse. 

'  Boy  him  going  to  like  Charikoff/  the  old 
fellow  said  as  he  drew  alongside.  '  When  white 
man  stands  and  looks  that  way  into  north,  then 
pretty  soon  him  like  Charikoff  like  hell.' 

Drave  tried  to  laugh,  but  there  was  something 
in  the  old  fellow's  face  that  was  serious  and 
compelling,  and  would  not  allow  thoughtless 
merriment. 

'  Don't  the  other  keepers  look  to  the  north  ?  ' 
the  second  assistant  ventured. 

The  native  shook  his  head. 

'  Boss  Bill,  him  always  look  toward  the  light- 
house— never  see  anything  but  the  light.'  There 
was  a  tremble  in  the  old  fellow's  voice.  '  But 
Torg  him  always  look  to  the  south — and 
swear.' 

'  Well,  I  guess  that  is  what  a  lightkeeper  is 
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supposed  to  do — see  nothing  but  the  light,' 
Drave  said  reflectively. 

'  Me  lightkeeper  too/  The  native  squared 
his  slumping  shoulders,  and  there  was  a  flash  of 
fire  in  his  black  eyes.  '  Omluk  him  watch 
light — long,  long  time  ago.  Him  never  go  to 
sleep  and  let  light  go  out.' 

'  Where  did  you  watch  a  light  ?  '  the  assistant 
asked  suspiciously. 

Omluk  pointed  to  a  heap  of  stones  that  lay 
on  the  rim  of  the  cliff — stones  that  were  black 
from  many  fires. 

'  That  is  first  lighthouse  ever  was  on  Chari- 
koff/  He  lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper. 
'  When  seal  canoes  go  out  to  hunt,  then  build 
big  fire  on  cliff,  to  show  which  way  to  come 
home/ 

'  And  you  watched — a  peat  light — before  the 
white  man  came  ?  '  Somehow  it  had  never 
occurred  to  Drave  to  doubt  the  word  of  this  old 
native. 

'  Omluk's  papa  him  lightkeeper  too — first 
lightkeeper  of  Charikoff.  Him  never  go  sleep 
on  watch  ;  him  always  keep  light  burning — all 
the  same  as  Boss  Bill/ 

Dave  Trimble  did  not  speak.  There  was 
nothing  he  could  add  to  or  take  from  that  simple 
creed  of  service. 

He  reached  out  a  hand  and  gripped  the  brown 
fist  of  Omluk,  and  he  knew  it  was  a  seal  of 
brotherhood  between  them.  That  was  the 
Spirit  of  the  Light — something  that  even  this 
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blackfaced  tribesman  of  the  tundra  could  under- 
stand. 

The  Aleut  hobbled  on  down  the  path  toward 
the  fishing  rocks,  and  the  second  assistant  of 
Charikoff  stood  there  staring  after  him,  and 
strange,  melancholy  thoughts  clustered  about 
him. 

He  turned  his  head  for  another  look  at  the 
heap  of  stones  on  the  cliff  rim.  Black  and  cold 
they  lay  there  among  the  weeds.  Their  day 
was  done,  and  even  their  glory  had  been  for- 
gotten. 

Then  something  caught  his  eye,  and  he 
looked  closer.  It  was  a  footpath  that  led  along 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  ended  at  the  old  fire 
cairn.  Savage  feet  had  left  their  indelible  print 
upon  the  headland  of  Charikoff,  and  only  the 
building  turf  of  the  ages  could  wipe  it  away. 

Then  something  caught  at  the  man's  heart. 
No — the  glory  of  that  first  light  was  not  for- 
gotten. The  path  was  still  in  use.  The  new 
lighthouse  stood  like  a  sentinel  beside  the 
northern  sea,  and  its  mighty  beacon  flashed  its 
warning  through  the  storm  and  the  night. 

But  one  there  was  who  still  followed  the  old 
footpath  to  keep  his  vigil  beside  the  blackened 
stones  of  the  fire  cairn.  A  light  keeper  he  once 
had  been,  and  a  lightkeeper  he  would  be  to  the 
end. 

Drave  Trimble  heard  a  sound  behind  him. 
He  turned  and  saw  Neva  coming  up  the  path 
toward  him. 
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'  Say,  is  that  all  you  have  got  to  do — standing 
around  dreaming  on  a  day  like  this  ?  '  the  girl 
of  Charikoff  laughed  at  him. 

The  new  assistant  hunted  around  for  some- 
thing to  say  back  to  her — and  didn't  find  it. 
He  just  looked  at  her — and  kept  on  looking. 

There  was  something  about  Neva  Gault  that 
he  could  not  understand — something  he  prob- 
ably never  would  understand.  She  was  as 
pretty  as  a  woman  well  might  be,  and  as  self- 
reliant  and  independent  as  a  man. 

She  was  the  best  sort  of  a  chum— to  every- 
body. She  would  go  down  to  Omluk's  camp  and 
fix  things  up  in  grand  style,  and  stay  to  supper 
if  she  happened  to  take  a  notion.  She  went 
hunting  with  the  Aleuts  :  could  kill  a  caribou 
with  any  of  them,  and  carry  it  home  on  her 
back. 

These  things  Drave  could  understand.  She 
had  spent  the  last  five  years  at  Charikoff ;  and 
five  years  at  Charikoff  would  make  a  man  of 
anybody — even  a  woman. 

But  back  of  it  all  was  something  he  did  not 
understand.  At  times  there  was  an  expression, 
or  rather  a  cast  of  countenance,  that  seemed  to 
shut  her  away  from  the  world,  as  the  closing  of 
a  door  might  hide  the  interior  of  a  room. 

Somehow  he  fancied  that  look  had  been  on 
Neva  Gault 's  face  that  night  he  had  seen  her 
and  Torg  on  the  hill-side. 

The  girl  of  Charikoff  was  a  creature  of  many 
activities,  and  various  were  the  roles  she  played 
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in  life.  She  could  be  as  gentle  as  a  kitten  or 
as  stubborn  as  they  made  them  ;  but  no  'matter 
what  the  mood  might  be,  Neva  always  was  good 
to  look  at. 

'  Come,  you  better  snap  out  of  it,'  the  light- 
house girl  advised.  '  This  is  your  Sunday  off 
and  we  are  going  to  the  fox  farm.' 

'  Who  said  we  were  going  to  the  fox  farm  ?  ' 
Drave  didn't  take  to  the  idea  at  all.  '  I  have 
started  for  a  trip  up  the  beach.' 

'  All  right,  we  better  be  going  then  ;  it  is 
quite  a  tramp  when  you  are  not  used  to  it/ 

Neva  swung  down  the  path  toward  the  beach, 
and  the  new  assistant  plodded  along  behind  her. 
He  had  not  planned  on  having  company  to-day, 
and  it  was  not  going  to  be  much  of  an  adventure 
to  go  trailing  along  behind  a  woman — even  a 
woman  like  her. 

They  headed  up  the  coast,  and  before  they 
were  out  of  sight  of  the  station  Drave  had  for- 
gotten that  it  was  a  woman  who  was  leading  the 
march  into  adventure-land. 

Like  a  sure-footed  deer  she  bounded  from 
rock  to  rock,  and  laughed  as  the  surf  broke  in 
a  shower  of  spray  about  her.  Gulls  fluttered 
in  the  air  over  her  head,  screaming  their  protest 
over  the  invasion  of  their  roosting-grounds  ; 
and  twittering  sand-pipers  ran  down  the  beach 
ahead  of  her. 

Dressed  in  her  grey  tweed  hiking  suit,  with  its 
knickerbocker  breeches  that  ended  in  a  buckled 
belt  at  the  knee,  there  was  nothing  feminine 
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in  her  make-up.     Even  the  blue  yacht  cap  that 
she  wore  had  been  intended  for  a  man. 

A  landed  gentleman  showing  his  estate  to  a 
friend  could  have  taken  no  more  pride  in  the 
display  than  did  this  girl  of  Charikoff  as  she 
pointed  out  the  show-spots  of  the  Storm  Coast 
to  the  man  from  the  South. 

She  led  the  way  to  the  '  Sea  Gardens ',  where 
the  rocks  of  the  reef  were  scooped  into  great 
basins,  and  sea-anemones  of  every  shade  and 
colour  waved  their  velvet  petals  among  the 
sparkling  green  waters. 

They  crept  up  behind  the  beach-boulders  and 
surprised  the  herd  of  sea-lions  asleep  on  the  reef. 
With  shouts  and  cries  they  rushed  toward  them, 
and  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep  the  great 
lumbering  beasts  flung  themselves  into  the 
water,  till  the  very  sea  was  boiling  with  the 
commotion. 

Still  the  road  to  adventure-land  led  up  the 
rocky  beach.  They  visited  '  The  Roost ',  where 
the  storm-winds  of  the  Bering  had  chiselled  a 
deep  cave  in  the  face  of  the  sandstone  cliffs, 
and  the  sea-birds  by  the  millions  had  come  to 
build  their  nests  along  its  terraced  walls. 

Gulls  and  guillemots,  whale-birds  and  puffins 
— they  filled  the  air  with  their  darting  forms, 
and  deafened  the  ears  with  their  clamour. 
Graceful  terns  rode  the  breeze  like  summer 
swallows.  Grebes  waddled  about  on  their 
stubby  legs ;  while  on  the  higher  pinnacles  of  the 
cliff  sat  the  white  Arctic  owls,  as  sedate  as 
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learned  judges  looking  down  upon  the  rabble  of 
the  street. 

They  left  the  noise  and  confusion  behind 
them,  and  picked  their  way  along  the  beaches 
where  there  was  no  sound  except  the  crunch  of 
gravel  under  their  feet  and  the  low,  deep  voice 
of  the  restless  sea. 

They  came  to  a  little  creek  that  gushed  down 
from  the  tundra.  Neva  went  over  and  began 
pawing  among  the  beach  grass  that  grew  above 
the  line  of  the  gravel.  The  next  minute  she 
had  hauled  a  row-boat  out  into  view. 

'  What  you  going  to  do  with  that  thing,  off 
up  here  ?  '  the  second  assistant  questioned  as 
he  came  up  to  where  she  was  fussing  with  the 
boat. 

'  I  am  going  to  row  across  to  the  fox  farm/ 
The  girl  nodded  toward  an  island  lying  half  a 
mile  or  so  off  shore. 

'  The  fox  farm  ?     I  thought  you ' 

'  You  thought  what  ?  '  Neva  looked  over 
her  shoulder  at  him. 

'  Why,  I  thought  you  had  given  up  that  fox 
farm  business  you  was  talking  about,  and  had 
gone  along  with  me,  just  for  a  trip  on  the  beach.' 

The  girl  of  Charikoff  turned  slowly  toward 
him,  and  there  was  that  look  in  her  face  that 
put  him  in  mind  of  a  closed  door. 

'  You  sure  do  hate  yourself,  don't  you, 
Drave  ?  '  she  said  in  a  voice  that  held  no  hint 
of  laughter. 

'  Come   to   think   about   it,    I   guess   Drave 
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Trimble  is  about  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the 
world.  He  never  talks  back  to  me  ;  we  agree 
on  politics  and  religion,  and  I  have  lived  with 
him  for  twenty-five  years  now  and  he  never  has 
told  me  a  lie.' 

'  You  tell  them  about  it — you  ought  to  know/ 
the  girl  said  as  she  went  for  her  oars  that  were 
cached  among  the  beach  grass. 

'  Well,  anyway,  Neva,  we  had  a  nice  trip  of 
it.  I  guess  I'd  have  missed  a  lot  of  things  if 
you  hadn't  been  along  to  show  them  to  me.' 

The  girl  returned  to  the  boat,  stuck  the 
rowlocks  in  the  chocks  and  turned  the  seats 
over  so  the  dry  side  was  up. 

'  I  was  intending  to  leave  you  behind,  seeing 
how  you  had  been  acting  so  stubborn  all  day. 
But  I  suppose  now,  after  that  nice  little  speech 
you  just  made,  I'll  have  to  take  you  along  with 
me.  But  you  will  have  to  hurry  ;  it  is  getting 
'most  dinner-time,  and  I  can  smell  caribou 
steaks  frying.' 

'  Say,  I've  only  been  joking.  I  wanted  to  go 
to  your  old  fox  farm  all  the  time.'  Drave 
laughed.  '  Us  lighthouse  folks  can't  afford  to 
fall  out  among  ourselves — when  they  have  got 
caribou  steaks  for  dinner  !  ' 

They  caught  hold  of  the  boat  and  slid  it  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  launched  it  on  the  top  of 
the  highest  wave,  and  rode  the  back-wash  out 
away  from  the  shore. 

A  cormorant  rose  squawking  from  his  roost 
on  one  of  the  outer  rocks  and  circled  about  over 
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their  heads  as  they  pointed  the  boat  toward 
Drune  Island  and  the  fox  farm. 


THE  LOVE  SAGA  OF  DOUGAL    McDONALD 

CHAPTER  VI 

TORG  HAMER  stood  on  the  headlands  of 
Charikoff  and  stared  off  along  the  beach, 
and  bitter  waters  were  flowing  over  his  soul. 

The  sunshine  fell  like  golden  gauze  about  him, 
and  the  wind  was  crooning  a  lullaby  among  the 
ripened  grass.  The  soft  whisper  of  surf  came  to 
him,  and  the  lonely  plaint  of  gulls  riding  the 
tide-drift  around  the  point. 

Torg  snarled  an  oath  at  them  as  he  stood 
there  staring  down  the  beach,  where  two  moving 
specks  showed  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 

It  had  been  his  watch  that  morning,  and  he 
had  seen  Neva  and  the  new  assistant  starting 
out  for  the  day  on  the  beach.  The  sight  of 
it  had  driven  him  to  the  point  of  madness. 

For  five  years  he  had  loved  that  woman  : 
loved  her  as  a  zealot  might  love  his  God.  He 
had  used  his  heart  for  a  mat  in  front  of  her 
door,  and  she  had  refused  to  even  wipe  her  feet 
upon  it. 

Never  in  all  those  years  had  they  taken  a  walk 
along  the  beach.  A  thousand  sunsets  had  flared 
and  faded  beyond  the  northern  sea,  but  never 
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once  had  they  watched  them  together.  The 
long-spur  had  sung  of  love  in  the  summer 
tundras,  and  the  Arctic  daisies  had  nodded  in 
the  wind-blown  grass,  but  she  had  gone  alone 
to  gather  her  flowers. 

Now  she  had  gone  for  an  all-day  tramp  with 
Drave  Trimble,  a  man  she  had  known  for  only  a 
few  weeks.  But  that  wasn't  the  worst  of  it : 
she  had  gone  with  a  man  who  did  not  care.  The 
new  assistant  thought  no  more  of  her  than  he 
did  of  the  grass  beneath  his  feet. 

One  moment  Torg  Hamer  stood  there 
straining  his  eyes  at  those  far,  moving  specks, 
where  a  man  and  a  woman  were  tramping  the 
beaches  of  the  Bering  together.  It  was  a  day 
that  was  made  for  love  and  for  lovers.  He 
could  feel  its  call  like  a  dash  of  wine  in  the 
blood,  but  he  could  not  go. 

He  shot  a  glance  at  the  white  light-tower 
standing  there  in  the  wash  of  the  golden  sun- 
shine, and  his  heart  writhed  in  its  helpless 
hate. 

That  was  the  thing  they  called  the  lights,  the 
thing  men  slaved  for  and  died  for.  Poets  had 
seen  those  lonely  towers  standing  in  the  dis- 
tance and  wove  the  glamour  of  legends  about 
them. 

Men  had  passed  by  in  the  cosy  comfort  of 
some  ship's  cabin  and  thought  they  had  read  the 
secret  of  those  lonely  beacons.  But  the  songs 
of  the  service  had  been  written  by  men  who  did 
not  know.  They  had  dipped  their  pen  in  the 
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ink  of  their  own  imagination,  and  written  the 
story  of  the  lights — a  story  of  valour  and 
romance  that  had  touched  the  heart  of  the 
world. 

The  poor  fools — little  they  knew  about  the 
lights.  Torg  growled  an  oath  at  them,  and  at 
Charikoff,  and  the  service  that  had  robbed  him 
of  his  due. 

It  was  a  greedy  monster  that  gulped  men  into 
its  hungry  mouth,  and  cried  and  cried  for  more. 
It  had  taken  his  young  life  and  broken  it,  and 
tossed  him  aside.  It  was  a  slave-pen,  something 
that  chained  him  to  a  post,  while  other  men 
walked  the  beaches,  and  listened  to  a  woman's 
lilting  laugh. 

Then  Torg  Hamer  turned  his  face  toward  the 
inland  hills  where  Pavalak  lifted  its  high  chim- 
ney against  the  blue  of  the  Bering  sky. 

He  stood  there  as  motionless  as  the  mountains 
themselves.  His  hate-sharpened  eyes  watched 
the  thread  of  smoke  as  it  twisted  upward,  and 
to  him  it  was  a  sign. 

Some  day  Old  Pav  was  going  to  let  loose  and 
tear  things  to  pieces.  That  was  the  way  it 
would  be  with  him  :  some  day  he  would  reach 
the  limit  of  human  endurance,  and  then — then 
something  was  going  to  happen. 

Torg  heard  the  rustle  of  grass  behind  him, 
and  wheeled  at  the  sound.  An  old  man  was 
coming  up  from  the  beach,  and  he  had  a  pack 
of  blankets  on  his  back. 

The  lighthouseman  measured  the  stranger  in 
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one  disgusted  glance.  It  was  another  one  of 
those  tundra  rats,  and  he  was  coming  straight 
toward  him. 

Torg  swore  to  himself  as  he  stood  there  in  the 
sunshine.  If  there  was  anything  he  hated  worse 
than  Charikoff  it  was  one  of  those  tundra  rats  of 
the  Bering.  A  man  who  was  fool  enough  to 
stay  up  there  in  that  God-forsaken  hole  when  he 
was  foot-loose  and  free  to  go  was  too  big  a  fool 
to  live. 

The  stranger  came  slouching  up  and  stuck  out 
a  hairy  hand  to  the  lighthouseman. 

'  My  name  is  Dougal  McDonald.  I  was  going 
up  the  coast  a  ways,  and  thought  I'd  stop  and 
say  hello.' 

The  old  man  threw  down  his  pack  and  stood 
looking  about  him. 

'  It  sure  is  a  nice  place  you  have  got  here.' 
He  turned  to  the  assistant.  '  Don't  believe  I 
ever  did  see  a  place  so  quiet  and  peaceful  like  it 
is  around  here.  You  sure  are  a  lucky  lad  to 
have  a  home  like  this.' 

'  Lucky — hell/  Torg  snorted.  '  Is  that  what 
you  call  lucky — sitting  around  a  dump  like  this 
from  one  year's  end  to  another  ?  ' 

'  It  is  a  bonny  place,  laddie — with  its  glorious 
solitudes  and  with  its  silences.  That  is  just  the 
way  it  is  with  life.  It  is  the  little  rivers  that 
do  all  the  brawling,  and  the  big  ones  go  along 
and  say  nothing.  And  us  humans  are  all  the 
same  as  rivers.' 

'  You  don't  need  to  tell  me  anything  about 
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its  solitudes.     I've  spent  fifteen  years  here  at 
Charikoff,  and  I  know  what  trouble  is/ 

'  You  don't  know  what  trouble  is,  my  lad/ 
The  old  fellow  shook  his  head.  '  You  can't  find 
real  trouble  if  you  go  hunting  for  it — not  if  you 
do  your  hunting  alone.  You  will  have  to  take 
a  woman  with  you  if  you  are  going  to  find 
trouble/ 

'  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about/ 
Torg  flung  back  at  him.  '  You  just  try  sitting 
around  all  night,  with  the  surf  hammering  on 
the  beach  and  the  petrels  screaming  out  in  the 
storm,  and  you  will  have  all  the  trouble  you 
want/ 

'  Perhaps  the  birds  do  get  a  bit  noisy  some- 
times/ The  Scotsman  stroked  his  scraggled 
beard.  '  But  just  think  if  you  was  down  around 
the  Canneries,  where  the  world  is  full  of  women 
— and  full  of  trouble/ 

'  What  do  you  know  about  trouble — and 
women  ?  '  the  assistant  growled  at  him. 

'  It  is  a  sad,  sad  world  laddie — with  all  the 
women  in  it/  Dugal  McDonald  kicked  at  an 
unoffending  daisy  that  grew  beside  the  path. 
'  Just  see  what  a  woman  did  to  Adam — back 
there  in  the  Garden — and  Eve  was  only  an 
amateur  at  the  business/ 

Torg  Hamer  looked  down  along  the  line  of 
the  coast,  straining  his  eyes  to  find  a  speck 
against  the  grey  of  the  rocks,  but  the  beaches  of 
the  Bering  were  empty.  He  glanced  back  at 
the  tundra  rat. 
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The  old  Scotsman  was  a  fool  about  his  glorious 
silences  ;  and  that  probably  wasn't  the  only 
crazy  streak  he  had.  But  there  was  one  bond 
between  them  :  Dougal  McDonald  talked  about 
women,  and  you  could  see  that  the  thread  of 
his  life  had  been  snarled  and  tangled  beyond 
repair. 

'  What  about  stopping  and  have  a  bite  of 
dinner  with  me  ?  '  For  the  moment  Torg 
forgot  his  troubles,  and  was  a  north-man  who 
knew  the  code  of  the  open  door.  '  I  shot  a 
goose  last  night  over  in  the  pond,  and  I  have  got 
it  in  the  oven.' 

'  Nothing  like  a  good  goose,  laddie,  when  a 
man  is  hungry.  Now  take  an  old  gander  at 
this  time  of  year — a  king  couldn't  find  a  better 
feed/ 

'  I'm  sorry,  old-timer,'  the  assistant  grinned 
at  him,  '  but  this  happens  to  be  a  lady  goose.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  women.'  The  Scotsman  scratched  his  head 
as  though  he  was  in  doubt  about  accepting  the 
invitation.  Then  his  face  brightened. 

'  But  of  course  I  can't  let  them  go  and  say 
that  old  Dougal  McDonald  went  and  looked  a 
gift-goose  in  the  mouth — even  if  she  was  a 
lady.' 

The  noon  hour  came.  In  the  little  dining- 
room  of  the  first  assistant's  quarters  two  men 
were  seated  at  the  table — men  who  were  far 
apart  in  many  things,  but  who  held  one  thing 
in  common. 
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When  Torg  Hamer  came  to  the  Bering  he 
knew  nothing  about  cooking.  Charikoff  had 
been  designed  as  a  '  family  station  ',  with 
individual  quarters  for  each  of  the  three  atten- 
dants. Unmarried  men  like  Torg  either  had  to 
learn  to  cook  or  go  hungry. 

In  the  lonely  years  at  Charikoff  his  cooking 
had  been  the  one  bright  spot  amid  the  dead- 
level  of  monotony.  The  days  might  be  all  the 
same,  but  his  dinners  were  different.  He  had 
prepared  himself  many  a  feast,  and  dressed  his 
table  as  though  nobility  was  going  to  dine  with 
him — and  then  sat  down  and  eaten  it  in  solitude. 

But  to-day  Torg  had  a  guest,  and  it  was  a 
four-square  meal  he  set  before  him.  The  first 
assistant  had  spent  two  hours  in  the  kitchen  ; 
but  he  felt  that  he  had  been  well  paid  when  he 
saw  Dougal  McDonald  wade  into  the  food. 

The  assistant  dallied  along  with  his  eating, 
determined  to  enjoy  the  meal  to  the  limit.  But 
everything  must  come  to  an  end  some  time,  and 
so  did  his  appetite.  But  the  old  tundra  rat  had 
started  out  as  though  he  was  trying  to  win  a 
race,  and  he  was  still  going  strong. 

Torg  had  attempted  to  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation with  his  guest ;  but  Dougal  McDonald 
believed  in  doing  one  thing  at  a  time — and  just 
now  he  was  eating. 

The  lighthouseman  lingered  over  his  last  cup 
of  coffee,  waiting  for  the  old  man  to  finish. 

'  Well,  she  was  some  goose,  after  all,  wasn't 
she — even  if  she  was  a  lady  ?  ' 

5 
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Dougal  McDonald  dropped  the  bone  he  was 
gnawing  and  looked  reproachfully  at  his  host. 

'  How  could  you  have  the  heart  to  do  it, 
laddie  ?  '  he  mourned.  '  Go  and  spoil  an  old 
man's  dinner  for  him — after  I  had  worked  so 
hard  to  forget  about  it.' 

'  Say,  why  is  it  you  have  got  it  in  for  the 
women  the  way  you  have  ?  '  Torg's  curiosity 
got  the  better  of  him. 

'  Because  they  are  always  making  trouble, 
that's  why.'  The  tundra  rat  reached  for  another 
sliver  of  breast  meat.  '  It  isn't  the  things  they 
do  themselves  that  hurts  the  most,  it  is  what 
the  fool  men  do,  trying  to  please  them.' 

'  Is  that  something  you  have  read  somewhere, 
or  are  you  speaking  from  personal  experience  ?  ' 
the  assistant  led  him  on.  '  Shouldn't  wonder  if 
you  had  seen  a  lot  of  men  go  wrong  over  some 
woman  ?  ' 

'  See  men  go  wrong  ?  '  The  tundra  rat 
leaned  toward  him  and  his  faded  eyes  were 
snapping  fire.  '  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Sandy 
McLoon,  down  at  Chiglit  ?  ' 

'  Seems  like  I  had.  Wasn't  he  a  bear-hunter, 
or  something  like  that  ?  ' 

'  He  was — the  champion  bear-killer  of  the 
whole  Bering,  and  he  went  crooked  over  a 
woman — went  plumb ' 

'  Hold  on  there,  Dougal — not  so  fast.'  Torg 
shoved  back  from  the  table.  '  I've  got  two 
cigars  left — been  saving  them  for  Christmas. 
But  I'll  never  find  a  better  time  to  use  them 
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than  right  now.  I  think  after  you  get  one  of 
them  in  your  face  you  will  feel  more  like  telling 
me  that  story  about  Sandy  McLoon  who  went 
loony  over  a  woman.' 

Dougal  McDonald  chewed  off  the  end  of  the 
proffered  cigar  and  lighted  it.  He  smacked  his 
lips  and  nodded  his  head  in  approval.  Then 
he  leaned  across  the  goose-bones  that  littered 
his  corner  of  the  table. 

'  Mind  you,  lad,  I  wouldn't  be  telling  you 
this  thing  about  Sandy,  but  I  see  you  have  got 
a  romantic  eye  in  your  head  yourself,  and  a 
word  of  warning  won't  do  you  any  harm.' 

Torg  nodded  for  him  to  go  on  ;  but  somehow 
he  sort  of  \vished  that  he  hadn't  got  the  old 
Scotsman  started  in  on  that  line  again. 

'  Sandy  and  I  camped  together  for  forty 
years,  and  never  had  a  word  between  us.  Think 
of  it,  laddie — forty  years  together,  and  then  let 
a  woman  spoil  it  all  !  ' 

'  Sort  of  hard  lines,  all  right/  the  assistant 
admitted. 

'  There  we  had  been  living  together  just  like 
two  brothers — using  each  other's  pipes  and 
wrearing  one  another's  clothes.  Then  they  went 
and  put  in  the  Saltry  at  Chiglit.  Sandy  and  I 
got  a  job  on  the  dress-gang,  and  Peggy  Malone 
was  running  the  cook-house.' 

'  And  then  Sandy  got  tired  of  your  cooking 
all  of  a  sudden,  I  suppose  ?  '  the  lighthouseman 
suggested. 

'  Well,  I  guess  it  was  the  cooking  that  started 
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it,'  Dougal  said  reflectively.  '  Peggy  was  a 
widow-woman,  and  Irish.  Her  tongue  was  as 
sharp  as  a  new  razor  ;  but,  man,  how  that 
lassie  could  cook/ 

'  And  then  Sandy  ran  off  with  the  widow  and 
left  you  in  the  lurch  ?  ' 

'  It  was  worse  than  that — a  lot  worse.  Sandy 
had  a  new  striped  coat,  but  he  didn't  have  any 
breeches  to  go  with  it.  And  I  had  some  striped 
breeches,  but  didn't  have  any  coat.  So  we 
took  turns  wearing  them.' 

'  I  suppose  between  you,  that  striped  suit 
spent  most  of  its  time  over  at  the  Widow 
Malone's  ?  It  was  a  wonder  she  ever  could 
keep  track  which  one  it  was  that  was  inside 
it?' 

'  No,  we  took  our  turns  regular,  and  Peggy 
didn't  seem  to  notice  anything  about  it — any- 
way, she  didn't  say  anything.  She  kept  feeding 
us  on  pie  all  summer,  and  it  looked  like  we  was 
running  neck  and  neck  all  the  time.  If  Sandy 
took  her  for  a  boat-ride  one  night,  I'd  take  her 
for  a  walk  on  the  beach  the  next.' 

Dougal  McDonald  paused  and  looked  over  at 
his  companion,  and  there  was  something  in  his 
eyes  that  was  painful  to  look  at. 

'  So  she  couldn't  seem  to  make  up  her  mind 
which  one  of  you  she  wanted  to  chop  wood  for 
her  the  rest  of  his  life  ?  ' 

'  She  couldn't  at  first.  But  then  one  night 
I  saw  that  she  was  leaning  my  way.  You  know 
when  a  widow-woman  leans  she  leans  hard. 
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But  it  was  getting  pretty  late,  and  I  thought 
I  ought  to  sort  of  work  the  thing  up  slow  and 
easy,  so  I  didn't  try  to  clinch  the  thing  that 
night.' 

'  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush, 
Dougal — even  if  they  are  widows.  When  you 
have  got  a  job  to  do — like  winning  a  red-headed 
cook — you  never  want  to  put  it  off  tih1  to- 
morrow, especially  when  they  are  leaning  your 
way.' 

'  It  wasn't  because  I  waited,  laddie — it  wasn't 
that  at  all.  I  would  have  won  the  widow  just 
the  same  if  Sandy  had  played  fair.' 

The  tundra  rat  seemed  to  lose  the  thread  of 
his  story.  He  reached  for  another  sliver  of 
goose,  and  chewed  it  in  meditative  silence. 
Then  he  looked  over  at  his  host. 

'  Of  course  I  took  a  little  more  pains  that 
next  night.  I  knew  Peggy  was  leaning  my 
way.  But  I  didn't  want  to  tempt  fate  by 
going  there  looking  like  a  tramp.  While  I  was 
trimming  my  whiskers  and  blacking  my  boots, 
what  did  Sandy  do  but  slip  in  and  get  the 
striped  suit  and  beat  it  for  the  cook-house. 
Early  the  next  morning  him  and  Peggy  slips 
over  to  the  Russian  priest  and  gets  married.' 

The  tundra  rat  paused  and  looked  over  at 
his  companion,  as  though  expecting  sympathy. 

Torg  wanted  to  laugh.  That  story  was  worth 
a  laugh  any  day.  But  there  was  something  in 
the  Scotsman's  face  that  wouldn't  let  him  do 
it.  That  striped  suit  and  the  red-headed  widow 
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who  could  cook  like  an  angel  were  serious  things 
in  the  life  of  Dougal  McDonald. 

At  last  the  beach  rat  seemed  to  come  out  of 
his  trance.  He  wiped  his  mouth  on  the  back 
of  his  hand  and  pushed  back  from  the  table. 

'  So  that  goes  to  show  what  a  woman  can  do 
to  a  man.  If  you  ever  get  any  of  them  romantic 
notions  in  your  head,  just  think  of  Sandy 
McLoon  and  forget  it.' 

'  It  looks  to  me  as  if  there  is  two  sides  to 
that  story/  Torg  said  as  he  went  to  the  door 
and  squinted  up  the  beach.  '  For  instance,  if 
you  love  a  woman  you  don't  want  to  let  a 
little  thing  like  a  pair  of  breeches  stand  in  the 
way.' 

The  sun  was  slanting  down  toward  the  sea 
when  Dougal  McDonald  left  the  light  station. 
The  assistant  stood  in  his  door  and  watched 
him  as  he  went  tramping  off  in  search  of  his 
blessed  solitudes,  with  his  bed  upon  his  back. 

Night  came  down  on  Charikoff,  and  still 
there  was  no  sign  of  Neva  and  the  new  assistant. 
Torg  climbed  up  to  the  old  look-out  to  watch 
for  them. 

He  strained  his  ears  for  the  sound  of  footsteps 
among  the  rocks  ;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
break  the  lonely  silences  except  the  faint  slop 
of  the  waves  along  the  beach  and  the  plaintive 
yap  of  a  fox  out  in  the  tundra. 

Far  up  along  the  coast  he  saw  the  glimmer 
of  a  fire  :  a  speck  of  red  that  flared  and  faded 
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in  the  wind.     Dougal  McDonald  had  made  him- 
self another  camp  beside  the  trail. 
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AS  Drave  Trimble  came  tramping  up  the 
^T\.  coast  that  Sunday  morning  he  had  been 
too  busy  seeing  things  to  have  any  eyes  for 
Neva  Gault. 

But  as  he  sat  there  in  the  boat  plying  his 
oars  he  was  watching  her — and  he  was  thinking. 
It  was  his  part  to  furnish  the  motor-power 
which  drove  them  through  the  water.  But  it 
was  the  girl  of  Charikoff  who  sat  there,  with  a 
native  paddle  thrust  over  the  stern,  who  was 
shaping  their  course  through  the  waves  of  the 
Bering. 

Come  to  think  about  it,  that  was  the  way 
it  always  had  been  with  her  since  he  knew  her. 
It  was  Neva  Gault  who  did  most  of  the  steering 
in  life. 

Drave  could  not  help  smiling.  Some  day 
that  little  girl  was  going  to  meet  with  somebody 
who  would  not  stand  for  her  doing  all  the 
steering — and  then  something  was  due  to 
happen. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ' — Neva  looked 
at  him  suspiciously — '  sitting  there  grinning 
like  an  ape  ?  ' 
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1  Oh,  I  just  happened  to  be  thinking  of  some- 
thing funny/  the  new  assistant  told  her  in  all 
truthfulness. 

'  Well,  if  it  is  as  funny  as  all  that,  wonder  you 
wouldn't  tell  a  fellow,  so  they  could  laugh  too  ?  ' 

'  I'll  tell  you — some  day/  Drave  promised. 
'  And  I  have  a  hunch  you  won't  do  any  laughing 
about  it  either.' 

'  There  you  go  again — trying  to  pull  some 
more  of  that  mystery  stuff  of  yours/  The  girl 
of  Charikoff  dipped  her  paddle  into  the  water 
to  hold  the  boat  steady  as  a  ground-swell 
rolled  up  under  them. 

'  Yes,  I  guess  you  would  call  it  a  mystery/ 
The  assistant  nodded  his  head  doubtfully.  '  I 
guess  it  always  was  something  of  a  mystery— 
and  probably  always  will  be/ 

'  Say,  what  are  you  driving  at,  anyway  ? 
Is  this  just  small  talk — something  to  pass  away 
a  lonesome  Sunday — or  is  it  some  of  that  stuff 
you  think  up  when  you  are  on  watch  at  night, 
and  then  go  and  spring  it  on  somebody  the 
next  morning  ?  ' 

'  Wait  till  morning  ?  '  the  assistant  scoffed. 
'  You  don't  know  how  fast  a  worker  I  am  when 
I  get  started.  Why,  the  other  night  I  thought 
up  something  so  good  that  I  couldn't  wait. 
So  I  went  and  hauled  Torg  out  of  bed  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning — just  to  tell  him.  And 
then  the  ungrateful  brute  up  and  got  mad  about 
it,  and  threw  a  rubber  boot  at  me,  and  nearly 
broke  the  window/ 
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'  Say,  can't  you  be  serious  once  in  a  while 
just  for  a  change  ?  ' 

'  Not  a  chance,  sister — not  a  chance.  I 
absolutely  refuse  to  be  serious  when  I  go  boat- 
riding  with  a  lady.  Too  many  fellows  have 
got  themselves  into  trouble  just  that  way/ 

'  I  suppose  that  is  some  more  of  that  deep 
thinking  of  yours.  No  wonder  Torg  threw  the 
boot  at  you — and  I  hope  the  next  time  he  hits 
you  with  it/ 

'  I  always  get  that  way — when  I  have  to  work 
on  an  empty  stomach/  Drave  turned  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder  toward  the  island. 
'  Seems  like  I  couldn't  smell  them  caribou 
steaks  like  I  did  a  while  back.  Probably  that 
old  fox-wrangler  saw  us  coming,  and  went  and 
gobbled  everything  down  before  we  got  there  ?  ' 

Drave  Trimble  kept  on  talking  as  he  rowed 
toward  the  fox  farm,  but  it  was  not  to  pass 
away  a  lonesome  Sunday.  A  boat-ride  with 
Neva  was  all  right — and  she  could  do  the  steering 
if  she  wanted  to.  But  somehow  the  thought  of 
going  to  the  fox  farm  did  not  appeal  to  him  at 
all.  He  kept  thinking  about  it,  and  the  closer 
he  got  the  less  he  liked  it. 

The  funny  part  of  it  was  that  he  never  had 
been  that  way  before  he  came  to  Charikoff. 
The  crowd  never  could  get  too  thick  for  him — 
or  too  lively.  But  now  he  was  dreading  to 
get  acquainted  with  a  neighbour. 

It  did  not  seem  right  to  feel  that  way.  It 
was  not  right.  What  was  it  Charikoff  had  done 
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to  him  in  those  few  weeks  to  make  him  like 
that  ? 

Up  there  on  the  Bering,  where  human 
beings  were  so  few  and  far  between,  it  seemed 
as  though  a  person  ought  to  be  willing  to  walk 
all  day,  just  to  get  a  chance  to  say  '  Hello  '  to 
somebody — just  to  get  a  chance  to  see  a  new 
face. 

But  he  knew  the  north  country  was  full  of 
men  who  lived  by  themselves,  and  for  them- 
selves. Their  thoughts  had  turned  inward, 
to  brood  upon  their  little  loves  and  their  little 
hates,  and  the  world  marched  on  and  left  them 
there  in  their  isolation. 

Those  fellows  had  come  to  the  Bering  with 
their  own  share  of  individuality,  and  the  lonely 
tundra  had  put  its  brand  upon  their  faces. 
Her  endless  silences  had  smote  the  laugh  from 
their  lips,  and  pressed  them  down  into  her  own 
grim  mould,  until  they  were  as  much  alike  as 
brothers. 

He  did  not  want  to  be  like  that.  He  never 
would  allow  the  Bering  to  cramp  him  into  a 
mould,  and  shape  him  against  his  will.  That 
was  why  he  had  forced  himself  into  a  jocular 
mood.  That  was  why  he  was  going  to  the  fox 
farm  to  day — when  he  did  not  want  to. 

They  beached  the  boat  at  the  little  cove 
that  served  as  a  landing.  Drave  followed  the 
girl  along  the  footpath  that  twisted  up  the  side 
of  the  cliff. 

The  assistant  could  not  help  feeling  that  he 
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was  an  uninvited  guest,  and  that  the  fox 
farmer  would  be  glad  to  see  them  go.  But  the 
sooner  they  got  there  the  sooner  it  would  be 
through  with. 

They  clambered  over  the  rim  of  the  cliff. 
Drave  opened  his  eyes  in  surprise  as  he  saw  a 
large  but  low-built  frame  house  and  a  network 
of  pens  and  fox-runs  stretching  out  across  the 
flat-topped  island  behind  it. 

This  was  not  the  home  of  a  hermit :  not  the 
sort  of  a  hermit  he  had  pictured.  A  tundra 
rat  never  would  have  built  a  house  like  that, 
or  lived  in  one  if  somebody  had  made  him  a 
present  of  it. 

The  path  at  their  feet  was  bordered  with 
sea-shells,  and  there  was  not  a  hair's  breadth 
in  the  distance  of  their  spacing.  There  were 
nasturtium-vines  climbing  the  trellis  that  ran 
breast-high  along  the  side  of  the  veranda 

One  brave  little  blossom  was  still  clinging 
to  the  wind-swung  vines.  The  assistant  stared 
at  it,  and  somehow  it  seemed  to  jumble  the 
thoughts  in  his  brain. 

It  was  a  shock  to  see  those  flowers  of  the 
homeland  fighting  for  a  foothold  in  the  alien 
sod  of  the  North — fighting  so  desperately  to 
live  among  the  flailing  winds  of  the  Bering. 
But  to  think  that  they  had  been  planted  and 
tended  by  a  man.  He  just  could  not  get  it 
through  his  head. 

Neva  Gault  went  skipping  up  the  walk  as 
though  she  was  sure  of  a  welcome — as  though 
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this  business  of  dropping  in  at  meal-time  was  an 
everyday  affair  for  her. 

The  girl's  free-and-easy  style  only  added 
to  the  awkward  feeling  that  was  growing  upon 
her  companion.  Something  told  him  that  he 
was  out  of  place,  and  did  not  belong  there 
at  all. 

Then  a  girl  came  rushing  out  of  the  house 
and  flung  herself  upon  Neva.  The  new  assistant 
of  Charikoff  stood  there  with  his  eyes  fixed  in 
an  involuntary  stare,  and  there  was  not  one  sane 
or  logical  thought  in  his  whole  brain. 

He  could  not  have  been  more  dumbfounded 
if  an  angel  had  stepped  right  down  out  of  the 
clouds  beside  him.  And  he  was  not  so  sure 
after  all  that  the  day  of  miracles  had  not  returned 
to  earth,  and  this  impulsive  little  angel  had 
forgotten  her  harp  and  her  wings  in  her  eagerness 
to  welcome  them. 

Then  Neva  turned  toward  him  and  the 
illusion  was  broken.  She  was  introducing  him 
to  the  vision. 

'  Molly,  this  is  Mr.  Trimble,  the  new  assistant, 
and  he  is  a  terrible  pest.  He  went  and  woke 
Torg  up  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  tell 
him  a  joke  about  a  rubber  boot.' 

'  Say,  hold  on  there  ;  are  you  going  to  tell 
them  everything  you  know,  all  at  one  time  ? 
Better  save  some  of  it  for  to-morrow  '  Drave 
tried  to  take  up  the  banter,  but  somehow  his 
voice  did  not  sound  natural. 

'  And  what  do  you  think  he  went  and  told 
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me  on  the  way  coming  across  ?  '  Neva  seemed 
to  be  enjoying  herself  immensely.  '  He  said 
he  refused  to  be  serious  when  he  went  boat- 
riding  with  a  lady — afraid  it  would  get  him 
into  trouble.  Now  wasn't  that  a  pretty  thing 
to  say  to  me,  after  me  trying  to  be  nice  to  him 
all  day  ?  ' 

Then  a  broad-shouldered  young  man  came 
up  from  the  fox-runs  and  joined  them. 

Neva  introduced  him  to  Drave.  But  that 
little  girl  had  forgotten  all  about  the  banter 
she  was  having  such  a  good  time  with. 

The  new  assistant  took  the  measure  of  Lance 
Gardner  even  as  he  shook  his  hand  in  greeting. 
He  knew  that  he  had  found  a  friend — a  friend 
that  was  worth  finding. 

He  was  a  man  that  was  tundra-born — Drave 
felt  sure  of  that  without  asking.  Straight  as 
the  lance  after  which  he  was  named  and  as 
pliant  as  the  willows  blowing  before  the  storm, 
he  was  every  inch  a  man.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  half-hidden  strength  about  him — a  strength 
that  never  had  been  tested  to  the  limit. 

It  was  men  like  that  who  had  sailed  with 
Franklin  and  Parry,  whose  names  were  linked 
with  those  ice  argosies  of  immortality. 

He  felt  that  this  son  of  the  tundra  had  seen 
life  upon  the  outside,  and  had  returned  to  the 
Bering  because  it  was  his  own  land.  It  was  a 
land  he  knew  and  loved — a  land  of  which  he  was 
the  master. 

The    two   men   stood    there    talking   of    the 
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storm-period  that  had  just  passed,  and  of  other 
storms  that  were  to  come.  He  heard  some- 
thing of  the  record  years  that  were  a  familiar 
memory  in  the  life  of  Lance  Gardner. 

The  girls  had  gone  over  to  the  nasturtiums, 
to  admire  that  plucky  little  blossom  of  the 
summer  that  had  played  truant  and  had  run 
away  from  home  to  be  blown  and  buffeted  by 
the  autumn  winds. 

Drave  Trimble  watched  them  there  together. 
There  was  something  like  an  inch  of  difference 
in  their  heights,  and  possibly  a  year's  difference 
in  their  ages  ;  and  both  of  them  were  pretty. 
Anybody  would  have  to  admit  that.  But 
right  there  the  similarity  ended. 

Neva  was  one  of  the  best  little  chums  a  fellow 
ever  could  have,  even  if  she  did  want  to  do  the 
steering.  She  was  as  true  as  steel,  and  almost 
as  hard.  At  present  her  heart  was  too  full 
of  friendship  to  leave  any  room  for  romantic 
dreams.  But  if  she  ever  took  a  notion  to  love 
some  man,  it  was  going  to  be  a  love-epoch 
that  would  make  the  grim  old  tundra  hold  its 
breath. 

Molly  Gardner  was  different .  She  would  rather 
have  somebody  lead  her  through  life  than  to 
try  to  do  the  steering  herself.  You  could  see 
that  at  a  glance.  She  was  made  to  be  loved  and 
protected — like  some  flower  whose  very  delicacy 
was  one  of  its  major  charms.  She  was  so  quiet 
and  unassertive.  But  there  was  something 
about  her  that  made  him  dizzy  to  look  at  her. 
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The  flare  of  burning  sunsets  over  the  Bering, 
the  dance  of  the  aurora  over  the  frozen  snows 
and  the  sea  whispering  along  the  lonely  coast — 
these  were  the  things  Drave  kept  thinking  about 
as  he  watched  her. 

It  was  all  there  in  her  face  :  beauty  and 
mystery — and  a  bit  of  sadness  that  made  her 
all  the  more  alluring. 

If  anybody  had  asked  Drave  that  morning 
what  his  candid  opinion  was  he  would  have 
told  them  that  Neva  Gault  had  the  prettiest 
pair  of  eyes  he  ever  had  seen.  Nothing  could 
beat  that  golden-brown  hue  that  looked  like 
the  richest  velvet. 

As  for  expression  :  if  the  fellow  who  claimed 
to  be  able  to  read  a  sermon  in  the  stones  had 
ever  looked  into  that  girl's  eyes  he  would  have 
had  something  else  to  think  about  besides 
rocks. 

The  way  that  girl  could  look  at  you  was 
almost  uncanny.  There  were  sermons  and  lec- 
tures, upbraidings  and  ridicule,  all  in  the  flash 
of  an  eyelid. 

But  right  now  he  was  not  so  sure  about  it. 
Molly  Gardner's  eyes  never  had  been  intended 
as  a  weapon  to  cut  into  a  man's  soul.  They 
were  blue  :  the  mystic  blue  of  glacier  ice,  that 
seemed  to  be  a  quality  rather  than  a  colour. 

Somehow  he  could  not  get  away  from  the 
thought  that  those  eyes  had  retained  something 
of  what  they  had  seen  in  life.  It  was  there, 
like  the  gauziest  impression  that  filmed  itself 
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across  the  blue  and  was  gone  again — ghost- 
pictures  that  belonged  to  the  years  that  were 
dead  and  gone. 

A  man  came  out  on  the  veranda  and  called 
to  them,  and  Drave  knew  it  was  the  fox 
farmer  himself.  He  had  the  same  straight, 
solid  lines  as  his  son.  The  assistant  judged 
him  to  be  at  least  fifty ;  but  he  wore  his  years 
as  some  women  wear  a  gown — as  an  ornament 
rather  than  a  necessity. 

tf 

'  I  guess  that  means  dinner  is  ready,'  Lance 
said  as  he  led  the  way  toward  the  house.  '  You 
ought  to  have  worked  up  an  appetite  tramping 
up  the  beach,  and  then  pulling  that  boat  across 
from  the  cove/ 

To  tell  the  truth  the  assistant  had  forgotten 
all  about  being  hungry.  That  flat-topped 
island  of  Drune  had  turned  out  to  be  a  land  of 
swift  and  glaring  surprises,  and  there  had  been 
no  time  for  such  plebeian  thought  as  food. 

The  fox  farmer  waited  on  the  veranda  to 
receive  his  visitors.  He  took  Drave's  hand  in 
an  iron  grip,  and  it  did  not  need  words  to  tell 
that  Tom  Gardner  was  glad  to  see  him.  The 
next  minute  he  had  a  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
steering  him  in  to  meet  Mrs.  Gardner. 

The  new  assistant  found  himself  staring  at 
the  motherly  housewife,  as  he  had  stared  at  her 
daughter  a  few  moments  before.  It  was  easy 
to  tell  where  Molly  got  her  good  looks  and  that 
way  of  hers. 

The  next  thing  he  knew  they  were    taking 
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their  places  at  the  table.  A  platter  of  smoking 
hot  caribou  steak  was  waiting  right  in  front  of 
his  plate.  He  looked  across  at  Neva,  and  there 
was  a  sly  twinkle  in  her  brown  eyes,  as  though 
she  was  just  dying  to  say  something,  and 
was  not  quite  sure  if  she  ought. 

She  turned  to  answer  a  question  which  Tom 
Gardner  put  to  her — a  neighbourly  question 
regarding  her  father's  health.  The  danger- 
fraught  moment  passed  without  anything 
happening  ;  but  Drave  felt  it  in  his  bones  that 
he  had  not  heard  the  last  of  those  caribou 
steaks. 

The  meal  passed,  however,  without  any 
personal  comment  on  the  part  of  the  light- 
house girl,  and  Tom  Gardner  led  his  guest  into 
the  other  room  to  show  him  his  collection  of 
curios. 

It  was  a  house  of  wonders  now,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  There  were  ivory  carvings 
that  had  found  their  way  down  from  the  Arctic 
tribes.  It  was  not  the  standard  pieces  such  as 
are  offered  for  sale  in  some  of  the  coastal  cities, 
but  daring  designs  that  had  been  the  work  of 
some  dark-faced  artist  of  the  polar  coast  who 
had  put  his  soul  into  every  line  that  he  carved. 

There  were  grass-baskets  from  the  lower 
Aleutians  and  cooking-pots  from  the  inland 
tribes.  There  was  a  bewildering  array  of  things 
that  had  been  fashioned  from  caribou  antlers 
and  from  the  hide  of  the  spotted  seal.  Birds 
of  the  north  country  looked  down  from  their 
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perches  as  natural  as  the  day  they  winged  their 
wild  way  over  the  tundra. 

Even  the  Bering,  that  most  stormy  and  evil- 
souled  sea,  had  yielded  up  her  endless  treasures. 
One  by  one  the  storm  tides  had  cast  them  upon 
the  beach,  and  one  by  one  they  had  found  their 
way  to  this  room  where  Tom  Gardner  kept  his 
trophies. 

When  Drave  went  out  to  join  Lance  in  an 
after-dinner  smoke  on  the  headland  he  felt  that 
he  could  add  Tom  Gardner  to  his  string  of  friends 
— and  he  was  a  friend  that  was  a.  find. 

Gardner  was  a  man  who  knew  the  Bering  as 
few  men  did.  His  love  for  that  land  of  the 
long,  lean  miles  was  something  contagious.  It 
seemed  to  carry  you  away  in  spite  of  yourself, 
and  seemed  to  make  you  a  part  of  that  hard, 
grim  land  of  the  storm  coast. 

With  Tom  Gardner  the  breeding  of  foxes 
was  not  alone  a  business.  It  was  a  science,  a 
hobby  to  which  he  had  given  the  best  years  of 
his  life.  He  had  laughed  as  he  told  of  some  of 
his  early  experiments  and  failures,  and  Drave 
had  been  astonished  when  he  learned  the  date 
of  these  early  ventures. 

This  man  of  the  Bering  had  been  dreaming 
of  foxes  and  fox  farms,  and  making  his  single- 
handed  experiments  for  years  before  the  first 
fox  farm  had  been  placed  upon  a  commercial 
basis.  He  was  the  father  of  the  idea.  No 
wonder  he  knew  about  foxes  and  their  ways. 

But  Drave  went  away  with  a  feeling  in  his 
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mind  that  old  Tom  knew  more  about  foxes — 
far  more  than  he  did  about  men.  The  world 
had  passed  him  by  in  his  far  northern  retreat. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  old  school,  whose  word 
was  as  good  as  his  bond :  a  man  who  thought 
all  men  were  honest  because  he  was  honest 
himself. 

Time  tripped  along  with  flying  feet  at  that 
enchanted  isle  of  the  Bering,  and  the  sun  crept 
lower  down  in  the  western  sky.  Molly  came  and 
called  her  brother  away.  He  excused  himself, 
and  hurried  back  to  the  house  with  her. 

Drave  Trimble  walked  out  on  the  point  and 
stood  on  the  rim  of  the  cliffs.  He  looked  out 
across  the  water  where  the  Bering  heaved  in 
her  endless  roll. 

A  morbid  spirit  crept  into  the  man's  heart 
as  he  watched  it.  That  outlaw  ocean  had 
tired  of  her  storms,  but  still  she  could  not  forget. 
Even  in  her  dreams  she  was  writhing  with  that 
ancient  hate.  Life  was  very  much  like  that. 
Fate  might  shift  the  pieces  upon  the  board 
making  combinations  that  were  strange  and 
new.  But  the  game  remained  very  much  the 
same. 

Neva  came  hurrying  towards  him. 

'  Say,  what  do  you  know  ?  We  are  going  to 
stay  to  supper,  and  Lance  is  going  to  take  us 
home  in  the  power-boat.' 

Drave  stood  there  looking  at  her,  so  eager 
and  so  happy.  He  smiled  reflectively.  Once 
more  the  girl  of  Charikoff  was  doing  the  steering. 
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FOR  years  the  Lighthouse  Office  of  the 
Twenty-Seventh  District  had  lain  in  the 
rut  of  '  one-man  rule  '.  Each  day  was  like  the 
yesterday,  and  the  to-morrows  were  all  the 
same. 

But  the  Old  Age  Retirement  Act  had  thrown 
the  proverbial  monkey-wrench  into  the  well- 
oiled  machinery  which  Hiram  Turnstone  had 
built  up. 

He  had  sat  like  a  king  upon  his  throne,  and 
men  had  bowed  the  knee  to  him  from  one  end 
of  the  district  to  the  other.  It  was  not  a 
homage  built  upon  personal  regard,  or  even 
personal  worth.  It  was  a  deference  accorded 
to  one  who  was  in  authority,  and  there  had 
been  a  time  when  Hiram  had  accepted  it  as 
such. 

But  out  of  that  little  acorn  of  subordination 
a  mighty  oak  had  grown.  Hiram  Turnstone 
had  forgotten  that  it  was  all  a  matter  of  grade- 
marks  and  position,  and  had  come  to  accept 
the  deference  of  the  lighthouse  folks  as  a  tribute 
to  his  own  personal  strength  and  wisdom. 

Now  the  ukase  had  gone  forth  from  head- 
quarters that  old  men  must  go,  and  Hiram's 
head  was  almost  ripe  for  the  retirement  axe. 

There  was  an  air  of  uncertainty  about  the 
office.  Everybody  was  skating  on  very  thin 
ice,  and  no  one  knew  just  when  it  was  going 
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to  break.  The  whole  lighthouse  service  had 
been  thrown  into  a  foment,  and  there  was  going 
to  be  many  a  change  before  it  settled  down  and 
solidified  into  a  mass  again. 

Tom  Drake  came  out  of  his  room  one  day 
and  headed  over  toward  the  chief  clerk.  It 
was  his  hour  for  lunch,  but  he  seemed  willing 
to  waste  a  few  minutes  of  his  own  time  to- 
day. 

He  sat  down  on  the  corner  of  the  desk  and 
looked  quizzingly  at  his  friend. 

'  Well,  Alex,  how  are  they  coming  ?  Getting 
in  any  reports  from  the  stations  yet  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  from  most  of  them.'  The  chief  clerk 
kept  thumbing  through  the  papers  he  was 
sorting. 

'  And  everybody  is  waiting  to  retire,  I 
suppose  ?  ' 

'  You  guessed  it  the  first  time/  Alex  Dawson 
said  bitterly.  '  They  are  all  waiting — waiting 
to  die  of  old  age/ 

'  It  isn't  as  bad  as  all  that,  is  it  ?  '  Tom 
Drake  grinned  at  him. 

'  Yes,  just  that  bad.  There  is  only  one  man 
in  the  whole  district  that  is  willing  to  go.  Seth 
Thomas  out  at  Pine  Tree  Point  is  going  to  retire, 
but  he  is  going  to  stick  it  out  till  next  summer 
when  the  weather  gets  better/ 

'  Don't  it  beat  all — never  saw  the  likes  of  it 
in  my  life/  The  assistant  superintendent  shook 
a  gloomy  head  over  the  problem. 

'  You  don't  know  one-half  of  it  yet/  the  chief 
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clerk  assured  him.  '  Our  mail  has  been  clut- 
tered up  for  years  :  letters  from  men  at  the 
exposed  lights,  who  kept  writing  in  asking  for 
shore  stations,  claiming  they  were  getting  too 
old  to  hold  down  the  hard  berths  out  on  the 
reefs.  But  now  they  have  forgotten  all  about 
that  line  of  talk  they  have  been  giving  us. 
They  are  just  a  bunch  of  boys,  and  good  for 
another  hundred  years  or  so.' 

'  You  are  just  kidding — they  wouldn't  try  to 
pull  anything  like  that  ?  ' 

'  They  wouldn't  ?  '  the  chief  clerk  snorted  as 
he  reached  into  his  desk  and  pulled  out  a  faded 
photograph  and  thrust  it  into  Blake's  hand. 
'  Did  you  ever  see  that  fellow  before  ?  ' 

'  Say,  he  does  look  sort  of  familiar.  It  seems 
like  I  had  seen  him  somewhere,  but  I  just  can't 
place  him.' 

'  Well,  that  is  Tram  Oleson,  the  keeper  at 
Desolation  Reef,  and  he  sent  the  thing  in  to 
show  how  good  and  strong  he  was  feeling, 
and  wants  to  stay  ten  years  longer  at  the 
Reef.' 

'  I  wonder  where  he  got  hold  of  that  picture  ?  ' 
Tom  grinned.  '  The  next  thing  you  know  he 
will  be  digging  up  the  family  album  and  sending 
you  an  old  tin-type  showing  him  in  knee- 
breeches.' 

'  Wouldn't  it  kill  you  ?  Who  ever  would 
have  thought  of  a  thing  like  that  ?  '  the  clerk 
said  as  he  stowed  away  the  ancient  photograph. 
'  Tram  Oleson  is  seventy-two  years  old,  and 
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that  picture  was  taken  before  he  was  old  enough 
to  raise  whiskers/ 

'  You  never  can  tell  what  a  lightkeeper  is 
going  to  do.  There  is  something  about  that 
business  of  staying  out  there  on  the  rocks  and 
reefs  that  just  makes  a  man  different.' 

'  It  made  me  mad  enough  to  eat  rat  poison 
when  I  got  that  thing  ;  but  it  set  me  thinking.' 
Alex  lowered  his  voice.  '  But  I  tell  you,  Tom, 
if  I  had  my  way  about  it  I  would  strike  that 
Retirement  Act  from  the  book  to-morrow 
morning,  and  leave  them  out  there  with  their 
lights,  and  let  them  die  on  the  job.' 

'  But  they  are  a  lot  better  off.  This  retire- 
ment will  take  care  of  them  as  long  as  they 
live.' 

'  That  is  the  way  it  looked  to  me,  till  I  went 
to  thinking  the  thing  over.'  The  chief  clerk 
hesitated.  '  But  now  I  don't  know — I  am  not 
so  sure  about  anything.  There  is  a  lot  of  things 
in  the  lighthouse  service  you  can't  measure 
with  the  rule  of  reason,  but  it  is  there  just  the 
same.' 

'  I  don't  just  get  you.' 

'  Well,  it  is  something  like  this  thing  they 
call  the  Spirit  of  the  Light.  Now,  some  fellow 
coined  that  phrase  a  long  time  ago,  and  folks 
have  been  saying  it  ever  since — folks  who  don't 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.' 

'  But  there  really  is  something  to  it — this 
Spirit  of  the  Light  business.  I'm  sure  of  that.' 

'  Sure  there  is — that  fifty-year-old  picture  of 
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Tram  Oleson  is  part  of  it.'  Alex  tried  to  keep 
his  voice  on  a  level  note,  and  failed.  '  There  is 
something  about  it  that  makes  lightkeepers 
better  than  other  men — or  worse  than  other 
men.' 

1  Yes,  they  do  seem  to  run  to  extremes,' 
Drake  admitted. 

'  Perhaps  it  is  the  isolation  :  standing  too 
many  watches  in  a  lonely  light-tower,  with  the 
sea  and  the  wind  raving  about  them,  and 
nothing  to  do  all  night  but  sit  there  and  think. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  lightkeepers  never  react  to 
any  given  situation,  as  you  would  expect  any 
normal  man  to  react.  You  never  can  tell  which 
way  they  are  going  to  jump  ;  but  you  can  be 
dead  sure  of  it  that  they  are  going  to  surprise 
you  when  they  do  jump.' 

'  There  is  something  about  them  you  can't 
understand.'  The  assistant  superintendent 
looked  out  of  the  window  toward  the  sea. 
'  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  they  understand  them- 
selves.' 

'  Yes,  they  are  different.  God  never  made  a 
bigger  hero  than  an  heroic  lightkeeper.  And 
the  world  never  saw  a  bigger  boob  than  some 
of  them  fellows  when  they  take  a  notion  to  go 
the  other  way.' 

'  They  may  not  like  this  retirement  medicine  ; 
but  it  is  a  whole  lot  better  than  sitting  around 
out  there  watching  themselves  grow  old,  and 
knowing  that  some  night  they  are  going  to 
topple  over  beside  the  light.' 
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'  Yes,  it  probably  is  for  the  best/  Alex 
admitted.  '  But  I  believe  they  would  rather 
go  that  way — dying  beside  their  lights.' 

'  But  that  is  only  sentiment.'  Drake  shook 
his  head. 

'  It  is  something  more  than  sentiment,  Tom, 
when  you  come  to  think  about  it.  You  and  I 
could  retire  and  not  see  much  of  a  change.  We 
wouldn't  even  have  to  move  off  the  street  we 
are  living  on  now.  But  with  the  lightkeepers 
it  is  different.' 

'  That  is  true,  of  course,  when  you  look  at  it 
that  way.  I  suppose  they  do  hate  to  think 
about  moving.' 

'  It  isn't  just  the  moving  either.'  Alex 
drummed  upon  the  desk.  '  Some  of  those 
fellows  have  spent  forty  years  at  the  lights. 
Think  of  it — forty  years  at  a  place  like  Desola- 
tion Reef.  Why,  they  think  about  their  lights 
every  minute  they  are  awake,  and  they  go  to 
bed  and  dream  about  them.  Then  all  of  a 
sudden  they  are  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  thrown 
over  the  fence — into  another  life  that  is  all 
strange  to  them.' 

'  I  get  the  drift  of  your  talk  all  right.'  The 
assistant  superintendent  turned  to  go.  '  There 
is  a  lot  to  think  about  along  the  lines  you 
mentioned.  Guess  the  Retirement  Act  is  going 
to  bring  many  a  heartache  among  the  old  boys.' 

'  Their  hearts  are  aching  already — aching 
with  home-sickness.  It  is  all  there  in  that 
stack  of  letters  I  have  been  sorting — nothing 
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but  heartaches.'  The  chief  clerk  looked  out  of 
the  window,  but  he  saw  something  besides  the 
walls  of  brick  and  stone.  '  When  the  time 
comes  for  them  to  pack  their  bags,  and  they 
see  somebody  else  moving  into  their  quarters, 
it  is  going  to  be  a  bitter  day  for  them.' 

'  They  will  have  a  time  of  it  getting  used  to 
modern  life,'  Drake  suggested. 

'  They  won't  ever  get  used  to  it,  Tom  ;  they 
won't  have  a  fighting  chance  to  get  used  to 
things.  It  will  be  a  strange  world  for  them, 
and  they  won't  fit  in.'  Alex  Dawson  said  as 
he  stowed  the  letters  away.  '  Nothing  is  going 
to  be  the  same.  They  have  lived  in  their 
uniforms,  and  now  they  will  have  to  hang  them 
on  a  peg.  There  will  be  no  responsibility  for 
them — no  authority  such  as  they  used  to  exer- 
cise at  the  stations.  They  will  be  nothing  but 
strangers  who  won't  fit  in.' 

'  It  does  look  gloomy.'  Tom  Drake  took  a 
step  toward  the  door. 

'  Gloomy  isn't  the  word.'  The  chief  clerk 
reached  for  his  hat,  and  followed  his  friend  out 
to  lunch.  '  Those  stations  out  there  on  the 
rocks  and  the  reefs  have  been  homes  to  those 
fellows  ;  and  there  is  nothing  quite  as  sad  in 
this  world  as  an  old  man  who  is  home-sick  and 
can't  go  back  to  the  old  nest  to  die.' 

'  Yes,  it  might  have  been  better  to  have  left 
them  alone  where  they  were.'  Tom  wiped  a 
bit  of  moisture  out  of  his  eyes.  '  It  might  have 
been  a  lot  better  to  have  left  them  there,  and 
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let  them  die  on  their  feet,  watching  their  lights 
in  the  night.' 
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had  been  axi  early  supper  at  the 
fox  farm,  and  the  young  people  had  gone 
out  to  the  headland  to  watch  the  sunset.  For 
Drave  Trimble  that  Sunday  in  the  wake  of  the 
storm-spell  had  been  like  a  golden  bead  in  the 
drab  rosary  of  time. 

He  had  left  the  lighthouse  that  morning  to 
spend  a  gipsy  day  upon  the  beach.  He  had 
answered  a  call  that  was  in  his  blood  :  the  lure 
of  tramping  an  alien  shore,  and  looking  into 
little  coves  that  were  strange  and  new. 

But  he  never  had  expected  to  find  a  place 
like  that  enchanted  isle  of  the  foxes. 

For  Drune  was  in  a  world  all  by  itself.  It 
was  only  seven  miles  as  the  gull  flies  to  Charikoff  , 
but  it  might  as  well  have  been  seven  million. 

There  was  a  different  glint  to  the  sunshine, 
and  a  different  sound  to  the  surf.  Something 
in  the  air  set  the  pulses  at  a  quicker  beat  and 
filled  the  brain  with  vague  but  beautiful  dreams. 

The  new  assistant  stood  on  the  headland  and 
stared  out  across  the  water,  where  the  sun  was 
going  down  behind  the  rim  of  the  world.  He 
heard  the  whispered  voices  of  his  companions 
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beside  him,  but  he  dare  not  turn  his  eyes  away 
for  fear  that  it  would  break  the  spell. 

Something  told  him  that  the  Bering  never 
had  painted  a  sunset  like  that  before,  and 
never  would  do  so  again. 

A  million  days  had  been  rocked  to  sleep  in 
that  flaming  cradle  of  the  west ;  and  beautiful 
no  doubt  they  had  been.  But  the  North  God 
had  saved  his  masterpiece  for  to-night — had 
waited  a  thousand  years  for  that  one  perfect 
hour — to  unfurl  his  treasured  canvas  above  the 
sea. 

Cloudland  castles  reared  themselves  against 
the  very  heavens ;  turrets  and  domes  and 
crumbling  walls,  they  stood  there  in  the  sunset 
inferno — architecture  such  as  the  brain  of  man 
never  had  conceived.  They  lifted  their  spires 
on  high,  and  the  fire  of  the  gods  wrapped  its 
red  arms  about  them  and  consumed  them  in 
its  mighty  holocaust. 

One  moment  its  wild,  fierce  glory  was  over 
the  world,  and  Drave  Trimble  shivered  as  he 
stood  there  on  the  headlands  of  Drune.  It  was 
the  call  of  battle  that  was  in  his  blood,  the 
pibroch  horn  of  some  holy  crusade,  where  men 
fought  and  died  on  the  field  of  glory,  but  kept 
their  faith  with  the  gods  that  sent  them  forth. 

Then  the  sunset  faded,  as  a  fire  crumbles  and 
darkens  upon  the  grate.  Stretches  of  grey- 
green  sky  began  to  show  along  the  horizon. 
Inch  by  inch  they  crowded  in  till  there  was 
nothing  but  a  tiny  fleck  of  red  far  out  on  the 
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rim  of  the  sea.  One  moment  it  flickered  among 
the  shadows,  like  the  coals  of  an  abandoned 
camp-fire  left  to  die  at  the  trail-side.  Then  it 
was  gone,  and  only  the  darkened  sky  hung  over 
the  Bering. 

Drave  Trimble  turned  away. 

'  How  did  you  like  it  ?  '  Lance  Gardner  asked 
in  that  quiet  voice  of  his,  that  seemed  too 
strong  and  steady  to  be  swayed  by  any  passing 
emotion. 

But  the  new  assistant  muttered  a  reply  that 
might  mean  anything  or  nothing  ;  for  a  sadness 
was  over  his  soul — a  morbid  melancholy  that 
was  not  founded  upon  human  reason. 

It  was  there  beside  him  in  the  darkening 
night — a  spirit  that  searched  for  something 
under  the  stars  and  would  not  be  comforted. 

Then  Neva  Gault  laid  a  hand  upon  his  arm, 
and  pointed  down  the  coast  where  the  lighthouse 
at  Charikoff  was  blinking  among  the  land- 
shadows — ten  flashes  to  the  minute,  and  as 
regular  as  the  beating  of  a  heart. 

'  It  looks  different  from  over  here,  don't  it, 
Drave  ?  ' 

'  Everything  looks  different  to-night — after 
the  sunset,'  the  new  assistant  admitted  as  he 
shot  another  glance  toward  the  west.  '  I  never 
saw  a  sky  like  that  before.' 

'  Of  course  you  didn't,  you  silly  man,'  Neva 
scolded.  '  That  was  the  most  wonderful  sunset 
in  all  the  world — for  you.' 

1  What  do  you  mean— /or  me  ?  ' 
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Drave  turned  toward  her. 

The  girl  from  Charikoff  broke  into  a  taunting 
laugh  as  she  sauntered  off  toward  the  house. 

'  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it — some  day — at  the 
same  time  you  tell  me  what  you  were  laughing 
at  this  morning.' 

'  I  guess  that  makes  us  about  even  now,  don't 
it  ?  '  The  assistant  admitted  the  point. 

'  That  is  something  else  you  are  going  to  find 
out  some  day — that  you  can't  ever  make  a 
fifty-fifty  deal  with  a  woman.  One  or  the  other 
of  you  are  going  to  get  cheated,  no  matter  how 
hard  you  try.' 

'  You  probably  know  what  that  means,  but 
it  is  too  deep  for  me,'  Drave  told  her  as  he 
followed  along  behind.  '  Guess  this  isn't  my 
day  for  reading  riddles/ 

The  stars  were  out  by  the  time  Lance  brought 
the  power-boat  around  from  the  lagoon  where 
he  kept  it  anchored.  He  drew  up  at  the  little 
landing  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  Drave  and 
the  girls  clambered  aboard. 

Neva  went  forward  and  took  the  wheel.  The 
young  fox  farmer  got  busy  with  the  engine, 
tuning  up  a  lazy  cylinder  that  was  not  firing 
just  right.  They  slipped  out  around  the  end 
of  the  island,  and  went  riding  the  long,  green 
swells  of  the  Bering,  headed  toward  Charikoff. 
Drave  smiled  to  himself  under  cover  of  the 
darkness.  Neva  was  doing  the  steering  again, 
and  from  the  way  she  handled  the  wheel  it  was 
an  easy  guess  that  this  was  not  the  first  time 
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she  had  piloted  the  Sea  Dove  among  the  coastal 
tide-rips  of  the  Bering. 

The  assistant  stood  there  watching  the  sil- 
houette of  the  girl  against  the  silver  glow  of 
the  water.  She  and  Lance  were  a  well-mated 
pair.  They  were  as  practical  and  matter-of-fact 
as  two  old  native  hunters  going  out  to  shoot 
seal.  Life  for  them  was  one  endless  adventure, 
and  their  souls  were  so  filled  with  the  joy  of 
living  that  there  was  no  room  for  idle  dreams. 

They  had  no  need  to  build  their  castles  in 
the  sky.  The  bleak  land  of  the  Bering  lay  like 
some  mighty  estate  before  them.  It  was  theirs 
to  tame  and  claim,  and  to  leave  behind  them 
as  a  heritage  for  their  children.  What  use  was 
there  for  romance  or  make-believe  in  Lives  like 
that? 

Drave  turned  and  took  a  seat  beside  Molly 
Gardner  in  the  stern  of  the  boat.  What  did 
he  care  about  practical  things  anyway  ?  There 
would  be  plenty  of  that  to-morrow,  and  a  whole 
string  of  to-morrows  to  come.  This  was  the 
night  of  the  master-sunset,  and  surely  it  was 
intended  for  dreams — even  extravagant  and 
impossible  dreams. 

He  looked  off  toward  the  inland  hills,  where 
Pavalak  was  trailing  her  red  WTeath  among  the 
stars.  From  out  there  on  the  water  it  looked 
different  than  it  did  from  the  lighthouse  ;  and 
it  seemed  to  have  added  at  least  another 
thousand  feet  to  its  height. 

'  The  sky  is  just  right  to-night  to  make  the 
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volcano  show  up  good/  Molly  said  as  she 
pointed  toward  the  blotch  of  red,  with  its  ruffle 
of  softest  pink  where  it  faded  out  and  blended 
with  the  black  sky. 

Drave  glanced  at  the  mighty  smoke-stack  of 
the  gods.  Yes,  it  was  beautiful  and  awe- 
inspiring.  At  the  rim  of  the  crater  was  a  patch 
of  deep  red,  like  a  forest  fire  seen  at  night 
through  a  pall  of  smoke. 

Above  that  the  colours  shaded  out  into  a 
multitude  of  tones — reds  and  pinks  and  purples 
and  wines — until  at  last  it  was  lost  among  the 
stars  of  the  Bering  night. 

Old  Pavalak  was  putting  on  a  special  exhibi- 
tion for  them  ;  but  a  moment  later  young 
Trimble  turned  away  from  the  grand  display. 
He  sat  there  watching  the  girl  from  Drune. 
The  water  that  rolled  back  from  the  Sea  Dove's 
bows  was  a-glitter  with  phosphorus,  and  against 
this  background  the  face  of  Molly  Gardner  was 
silhouetted  in  all  its  delicate  lines. 

Drave  Trimble  held  his  breath  as  he  watched 
her.  Old  Pav  wasn't  the  only  thing  that  was 
wonderful  to-night. 

The  moon  came  up  behind  the  hills,  and  the 
snowy  spires  stood  like  frozen  fingers  against 
the  sky.  The  dark  waters  of  the  Bering  caught 
the  first  glow  from  the  brightening  heavens  and 
shone  with  a  weird  and  mysterious  light. 

It  was  a  fitting  scene  for  that  closing  hour 
of  a  day  that  belonged  to  another  world.  A 
thousand  thoughts  clamoured  within  Drave 
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Trimble's  brain — weird,  extravagant  thoughts 
that  never  had  been  there  before.  But  they 
were  like  the  shifting  hues  that  live  hi  the 
soap-bubble's  film  :  something  that  was  too 
beautiful  to  understand,  something  that  was 
too  fragile  to  touch. 

So  the  assistant  sat  there  in  silence,  and  gave 
his  fancy  full  rein.  He  watched  the  moon  as 
it  floated  higher  above  the  hills,  and  watched 
the  face  of  Molly  Gardner  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye. 

The  Sea  Dove  nosed  her  way  into  the  little 
cove  below  the  lighthouse.  Drave  scrambled 
out  upon  the  rocks  and  reached  a  hand  to 
Neva.  The  power-boat  backed  away  and  stood 
out  to  sea,  and  left  them  there  on  the  beach 
together. 

The  assistant  glanced  up  at  the  flashing 
beacon  above  him.  Then  he  turned  his  face 
toward  the  north-east,  where  the  Storm  Coast 
of  the  Bering  lay  vague  and  lonely  under  the 
rising  moon. 

His  day  of  make-believe  was  over.  He  was 
back  again  at  Charikoff,  and  the  world  was 
once  more  a  place  of  realities.  Things  moved 
in  the  groove  of  the  written  law,  and  duty 
stood  like  an  armed  warder  at  the  gate. 

'  The  old  moon  don't  look  as  pretty  as  it  did 
out  there  on  the  water,'  Drave  said  to  the  girl 
at  his  side. 

'  Of  course  it  don't.'  Neva's  voice  sounded 
as  though  it  ought  to  be  laughing.  '  That  was 
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the  most  wonderful  moon,  the  most  glorious 
moon  in  all  the  world — for  you.' 

Drave  Trimble  turned  toward  her,  and  a 
question  was  on  his  lips.  But  he  let  it  go 
unspoken.  For  that  was  what  she  had  said 
about  the  sunset,  and  then  laughed  at  him. 

He  reached  out  and  laid  a  hand  upon  the 
girl's  arm,  and  pointed  up  to  the  rim  of  the 
cliff,  where  a  motionless  figure  stood  etched 
against  the  moon-bright  sky. 

'  Yes,  it  is  Torg — and  he  has  got  the  blues 
again,'  she  whispered  to  him.  '  Poor  Torg  !  the 
moon  didn't  mean  anything  to  him  to-night.' 

'  Then  that  is  what  you  were  driving  at — 
that  is  what  you  meant  by ' 

'  The  moon  is  always  beautiful,  and  the 
sunsets.'  She  spoke  in  a  low  and  thoughtful 
voice.  '  But  it  isn't  always  that  we  can  see  it.' 

'  Perhaps  you  are  right.'  The  new  assistant 
hesitated.  '  It  may  all  be  in  the  way  you  look 
at  it/ 

'  Of  course  it  is.  Now  Torg  up  there — I  just 
know  what  he  saw  in  the  sunset  to-night.  It 
was  blood — nothing  but  blood.'  The  girl  hesi- 
tated, and  Drave  thought  the  thing  had  slipped 
from  her  mind. 

A  moment  later  she  turned  to  him  confi- 
dentially. 

'  But  you  didn't  see  anything  like  that,  did 
you,  Drave  ?  Really — what  was  it  you  saw  ? 
It  must  have  been  something  wonderful,  by 
the  look  there  was  on  your  face.'  _• 
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'  It  was  wonderful,  all  right.'  The  assistant 
spit  out  a  new-born  thought,  without  stopping 
to  see  how  it  was  going  to  sound  :  '  I  saw 
heaven,  and  I  saw  hell,  and  they  were  all  there 
in  the  same  picture.' 

'  You  sure  did  see  a  vision  in  the  sunset  that 
time — a  real  vision  of  human  life.  For  that  is 
what  it  is  to  all  of  us  :  a  bit  of  heaven  and  a 
bit  of  hell ;  though  some  of  us  get  more  of  the 
one  than  we  do  of  the  other.' 

Drave  made  no  reply  as  he  followed  her  along 
the  cliff- trail  that  led  to  the  lighthouse.  The 
girl's  words  had  shook  all  the  glamoury  thoughts 
out  of  his  brain.  There  was  something  that 
shaped  human  lives  in  the  rough,  but  the  final 
finish  was  of  each  man's  making. 

Was  that  the  secret  of  this  day  that  had  been 
so  wonderfully  different  ?  Had  it  all  been 
imagination  upon  his  part  :  some  frame  of  mind 
which  had  hidden  the  unlovely  things  from  his 
eyes,  and  allowed  him  to  see  only  the  beautiful  ? 

He  had  stood  on  the  cliffs  of  Drune  and  seen 
a  glint  of  heaven  over  the  Bering.  Torg  Hamer 
had  stood  on  the  headlands  of  Charikoff,  and 
looked  out  over  that  same  sea,  and  saw  hell. 

He  pondered  the  thought  as  he  climbed  the 
steep  footpath.  Would  anything  ever  come 
into  his  life  so  he  would  see  a  vision  of  hell  in 
the  sunset  ? 

He  left  the  girl  at  her  father's  door  and  went 
to  his  quarters.  But  he  stood  with  his  hand 
on  the  latch,  and  he  glanced  up  at  the  window 
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of  Neva's  room,   where   a   flash   of  lamplight 
showed  behind  the  curtains. 

What  had  this  day  meant  for  the  girl  of 
Charikoff  ?  Had  it  been  a  bit  of  heaven — or 
a  bit  of  hell  ? 
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THE  change  of  the  moon  brought  a  snorting 
south-wester  in  across  the  sea.      The  wind 
was  howling  about  the  headland  when  Torg 
Hamer  went  down  to  the  tower  to  light  up, 
and  he  knew  he  was  in  for  a  hard  watch. 

The  sun  went  down  behind  the  broken  cloud- 
banks  and  a  lonely  twilight  hung  over  the 
Bering.  The  first  assistant  stood  at  the  top 
of  the  tower  and  looked  off  across  the  water, 
where  the  rolling  combers  swept  away  before 
the  wind. 

A  rift  in  the  clouds  to  westward  threw  its 
weird,  ghoulish  light  over  the  sea.  The  night- 
shadows  gathered  over  the  Bering  and  the 
foam-crested  waves  showed  through  the  dusk, 
like  the  naked  arms  of  swimmers  upthrust  from 
the  boiling  tide. 

It  was  a  weird  and  ghostly  scene,  and  an 
ominous  chill  crept  over  Torg  Hamer  as  he 
watched  it.  Try  as  he  might  he  could  not 
bring  his  thoughts  into  rational  channels. 
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It  was  of  witchery  and  mystery  he  thought, 
while  the  flying  spindrift  sheeted  away  before 
the  gale,  and  flying  spume-balls  twisted  their 
aimless  dance  over  the  rocky  coasts.  The 
ghostly  twilight  faded  and  died  across  the  out- 
law sea,  and  black  night  came  to  Charikoff, 
where  Torg  Hamer  stood  his  solitary  watch. 

He  heard  the  rushing  thunder  of  the  surf 
upon  the  beach.  Like  the  measured  heartbeats 
of  some  mighty  giant  they  ran  through  the 
darkness — and  through  his  life.  It  was  the  soul 
of  the  Bering  that  was  hammering  against  the 
rocks — the  Bering  that  had  been  torn  by  a 
million  storms,  but  was  too  strong  and  too  evil 
to  be  destroyed. 

The  belching  winds  came  raving  up  out  of 
the  darkness.  They  clawed  and  tore  at  the 
tower  till  it  swayed  like  a  blowing  tree.  They 
whistled  and  whined  in  the  balcony  railing,  and 
with  foul-mouthed  curses  they  went  whooping 
away  through  the  night. 

Torg  Hamer  adjusted  his  lamp-dampers  and 
went  down  to  the  watch-room  and  built  a  fire 
in  the  heating  stove.  The  light  would  need 
careful  attention  in  a  storm  like  that,  and  he 
would  have  to  stay  at  the  tower  till  Drave  came 
at  midnight  to  relieve  him. 

He  lighted  the  table  lamp  and  got  out  a  book 
from  the  service  library  that  stood  in  the  corner. 
He  had  not  felt  like  doing  any  reading  since 
they  changed  the  library  last  summer,  and 
everything  on  the  shelves  was  new  to  him. 
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He  opened  the  cabinet  and  stood  reading  the 
sheet  of  paper  that  was  pasted  on  the  inside  of 
the  door.  There  were  the  names  of  the  various 
stations  where  the  cabinet  had  been,  the  date 
when  it  had  been  received,  and  the  date  when 
it  had  been  taken  away. 

Somehow  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
different  men  who  had  read  those  soiled  volumes. 
They  were  men  like  himself,  who  were  prisoners 
at  some  lonely  light.  They  had  read  through 
the  long  night  watches  of  the  winter,  and 
waited  for  the  coming  of  summer,  when  the 
days  would  be  stretching  and  the  darkness 
shrinking  and  the  song  of  the  birds  would  be 
heard  in  the  land. 

He  picked  out  a  book  by  the  look  of  its  title. 
Settling  himself  down  at  the  reading-table,  he 
skimmed  through  the  opening  lines. 

It  was  a  wild  and  windy  night  of  which  the 
author  wrote,  and  it  was  a  wild  and  storm- 
ridden  night  at  Charikoff,  so  he  read  on  for 
another  page. 

The  first  assistant  lifted  his  head  and  listened. 
The  storm  winds  were  clawing  at  the  round 
walls  of  the  tower,  and  something  tapped  like 
fingers  upon  the  pane. 

That  story  was  realistic  all  right — too  con- 
founded realistic  for  comfort  on  a  night  like 
that.  He  shoved  the  thing  aside,  and  sat  there 
watching  the  hands  of  the  clock  as  they  crawled 
around  the  dial. 

But  soon  he  was  back  at  the  book  again, 
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following  the  wild  and  weird  adventures  of  a 
shipwrecked  sailor  cast  away  upon  an  enchanted 
island  where  sorcery  walked  the  dripping 
nights. 

The  minutes  passed  uncounted  as  he  sat 
there  in  the  yellow  light  of  the  oil  lamp.  The 
winds  that  wailed  about  the  light-tower,  and 
clutched  and  clawed  at  the  rattling  pane  became 
the  winds  of  Castaway  Isle,  where  a  homeless 
man  was  thrown  up  by  the  tide  and  gruesome 
things  waited  for  him  in  the  pit-black  night. 

The  clock  struck  the  hour.  Torg  Hamer 
bounded  from  his  chair  and  went  racing  up  the 
stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time.  He  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  light  !  Probably  the  wind  had 
shaken  the  dampers  down  and  he  would  find 
the  lamp  smoking  and  the  lens  prisms  black 
with  soot. 

He  felt  a  load  slip  off  him  as  he  poked  his 
head  into  the  lantern  and  saw  that  the  lamp 
was  burning  brightly.  Down  the  stairs  he 
tottered,  and  back  to  the  waiting  book. 

The  first  chapter  was  but  a  vague  forerunner 
of  the  things  that  were  to  follow.  Deeper  grew 
the  mysteries  that  surrounded  the  hapless  sailor, 
and  Castaway  Island  became  a  land  of  horrors, 
where  gruesome  shapes  rode  the  ranting  winds 
through  the  black  and  dripping  night. 

Screeching  gales  swept  down  from  the  Bering. 
Like  lost  souls  they  moaned  about  the  eaves  of 
the  watch-room  and  kept  rattling  at  the  door. 

The  first  assistant  shivered  as  he  read,  and 
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it  was  a  chill  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
cold. 

The  glowing  coals  settled  into  an  ash-choked 
mass  in  the  heating  stove.  The  chill  of  the 
autumn  night  crept  into  the  little  watch-room, 
where  a  man  in  a  lighthouse  uniform  sat  huddled 
above  an  open  book. 

At  last  he  turned  from  his  reading.  Once 
more  he  climbed  the  long  stairs  that  led  to  the 
top  of  the  tower  and  took  a  look  at  the  light. 

He  returned  to  the  book  that  waited  on  the 
reading-table.  Once  more  he  plunged  into  the 
mysterious  world  of  the  castaway,  while  the  fire 
burned  lower  and  lower  in  the  stove  behind 
him. 

A  time  came  when  the  deepening  cold  drove 
Torg  Hamer  from  his  book,  and  he  got  up  to 
look  after  the  fire.  He  reached  for  the  coal- 
scuttle, and  found  it  empty.  That  meant  a 
trip  to  the  coal-house  down  by  the  fog  signal. 

He  caught  up  his  lantern  and  forced  his  way 
out  into  the  howling  storm.  Snorting  gales 
swept  down  over  the  headland  and  whipped  the 
breath  from  his  nostrils  and  left  him  in  dizzy 
suffocation.  The  lantern  flared  and  fluttered, 
and  settled  down  within  the  chimney  into  a 
twisting  speck  of  flame  that  was  too  feeble  to 
penetrate  the  choking  darkness  that  hung  over 
Charikoffs  stormy  hill. 

He  stumbled  down  the  board  walk,  feeling 
his  way  with  his  feet,  and  bracing  himself 
against  the  vicious  thrusts  of  the  wind.  Thus 
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he  fought  his  way  out  upon  the  little  bridge 
that  spanned  a  rocky  draw  that  ran  up  from 
the  beach.  In  some  former  time  the  tides  of 
the  Bering  had  frothed  and  fumed  up  that 
narrow  inlet.  The  sea  had  retreated  to  lower 
levels,  but  it  had  left  a  mass  of  fang-gnawed 
boulders  behind  it  to  mark  the  scene  of  that 
desperate  fight. 

Torg  Hamer  clung  to  the  low  railing  and 
inched  his  way  forward.  The  thunder  of  the 
surf  rose  above  the  screech  of  the  storm  and 
the  narrow  bridge  shivered  beneath  his  feet. 

A  moment  later  the  mad  winds  of  Charikoff 
were  on  him  again,  beating  the  breath  from  his 
nostrils  and  holding  him  helpless  in  their 
suffocating  embrace. 

He  felt  them  clutch  at  his  body  like  hands 
that  reached  out  of  the  darkness  and  fastened 
their  deadly  grip  upon  him.  They  shrilled  their 
curses  in  his  ears,  as  they  lifted  his  feet  from  the 
board  walk  and  hurled  him  against  the  railing. 

He  heard  the  crash  of  the  breaking  boards, 
and  felt  himself  falling.  There  was  a  flash  in 
the  darkness  as  the  lantern  slipped  from  his 
numbed  fingers  and  followed  him  in  his  fall. 

A  cry  of  horror  broke  upon  his  lips — and  the 
mad  winds  whipped  it  away  into  the  night. 
Then  the  world  seemed  crashing  down  upon 
him,  and  the  black  waters  of  oblivion  rolled 
over  his  soul. 

A  ray  of  light  crept  into  that  dark  world 
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which  engulfed  the  unfortunate  assistant.  All 
five  senses  had  gone  out  in  a  crash,  but  it  was 
one  by  one  that  they  crept  back  to  his  bruised 
body. 

He  became  conscious  of  pain,  and,  like  the 
recollection  of  some  scene  that  was  too  faint 
and  too  far  to  be  clearly  recalled,  he  remembered 
that  he  had  fallen  among  the  rocks. 

Then  his  nostrils  caught  a  familiar  odour — 
the  damp,  musty  breath  of  the  lighthouse  tower, 
which  even  the  endless  scrubbings  could  never 
fully  remove.  He  twisted  his  head  and  tried 
to  open  his  eyes. 

He  felt  the  touch  of  something  against  his 
body — some  change  of  position,  some  loosening 
of  pressure  about  his  shoulders,  something  that 
was  not  the  same  as  it  had  been  a  moment 
before.  Then  the  sound  of  footsteps  came  to 
him — ghost-like  footsteps  that  creaked  across 
the  floor,  and  were  gone. 

Torg  Hamer  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  the 
ceiling  of  the  watch-room  above  him.  He 
raised  himself  on  one  elbow  and  looked  about 
him.  He  was  lying  on  the  floor,  and  somebody 
had  taken  the  cushion  from  the  chair  and  had 
placed  it  as  a  pillow  beneath  his  head. 

Fresh  coal  had  been  placed  on  the  fire,  and 
it  was  burning  merrily.  The  half-filled  scuttle 
sat  in  its  accustomed  place  in  the  corner. 

He  lifted  a  hand  and  removed  the  lens-towel 
that  was  tied  about  his  head.  It  was  red  with 
blood. 
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He  sat  there  on  the  watch-room  floor  trying 
to  get  things  straightened  out  in  his  mind.  He 
had  fallen  over  the  bridge-rail  and  had  been 
hurt,  and  somebody  had  brought  him  to  the 
tower  and  fixed  him  up. 

But  who  was  it — and  why  was  it  they  did 
not  return  ? 

He  saw  his  lantern  sitting  beside  the  door, 
with  a  fragment  of  broken  chimney  still  hanging 
between  the  guard- wires. 

Torg  Hamer  stumbled  to  his  feet  and  looked 
about  him.  The  wind  was  still  screaming  about 
the  tower,  and  tapping  like  ghostly  fingers 
against  the  pane.  He  strained  his  ears  for  the 
sound  of  footsteps,  but  there  was  nothing  but 
the  howl  of  the  storm  outside.  Somebody  had 
been  there  with  him.  They  had  gone,  and  were 
not  going  to  return. 

His  half-dazed  eyes  noticed  something  on  the 
floor,  and  he  crouched  down  and  examined  it. 
It  was  damp  blotches  upon  the  painted  boards 
— blotches  that  were  spaced  like  footprints 
leading  toward  the  door. 

The  slanting  lamplight  glittered  upon  them ; 
but  already  the  blotches  of  moisture  were 
drying,  and  there  was  no  definite  shape  that 
might  go  to  show  what  had  caused  them. 

He  staggered  over  to  the  table  and  slumped 
down  in  the  chair.  With  lowered  head  he  sat 
there  listening  to  the  howling  winds.  A  weak- 
ness had  crept  over  him,  and  lu's  eyes  kept 
closing  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do. 
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Then  the  door  opened  with  a  bang  and  Drave 
Trimble  came  stamping  into  the  room. 

'  What's  the  matter  ?  It  is  way  past  mid- 
night/ 

Then  he  broke  off  sharply,  and  the  next 
minute  he  was  there  beside  him. 

'  What  has  happened,  old  man  ?  You  are 
all  banged  to  pieces,'  Torg  heard  him  saying. 

'  I  fell  over  the  rail — going  for  coal.'  He 
forced  the  words  through  his  numbed  lips,  and 
his  voice  sounded  miles  away. 

Drave  went  over  to  the  call-bell  and  gave 
the  keeper  the  emergency-ring.  It  only  seemed 
a  minute  till  there  was  the  sound  of  running 
feet  on  the  walk  and  Bill  Gault  came  puffing 
in  at  the  door. 

He  came  over  and  examined  the  injured 
assistant.  Then  he  turned  to  Drave  and  spoke 
in  a  low  voice,  but  Torg's  straining  ears  caught 
the  words. 

'  Just  to  think  of  it  :  a  fellow  crawling  up  out 
of  the  gulch  after  getting  a  crack  like  that  on 
his  head — and  he  brought  his  lantern  with 
him.' 

'  Yes,  and  he  went  and  got  his  coal — the 
scuttle  is  half  full.'  The  new  assistant  shook 
his  head.  '  Queer  what  some  men  can  go 
through,  and  then  keep  going.' 

They  lifted  the  injured  man  to  his  feet  and 
helped  him  toward  his  quarters.  The  keeper 
bathed  and  dressed  his  cuts  and  put  him  to 
bed.  Torg  heard  them  close  the  door  behind 
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them,  and  he  felt  himself  slipping  back  into  the 
stupor  again. 

He  lay  there  listening  to  the  ticking  of  the 
clock,  then  suddenly  another  memory  flashed 
into  his  mind.  He  wondered  what  happened 
to  the  sailor  he  had  been  reading  about.  Did 
he  ever  get  away  from  Castaway  Isle,  where 
the  gruesome  and  supernatural  held  sway  in  the 
rain-washed  nights  ? 

The  injured  assistant  raised  his  head  from 
the  pillow  and  stared  about  the  room. 

Once  more  there  was  a  question  in  his  dazed 
brain — a  question  that  was  clamouring  for  an 
answer :  Who  was  it  that  had  carried  him  up 
from  the  rocks,  and  why  had  they  gone  away 
and  left  him  without  saying  anything  ? 

Torg  Hamer  lay  there  on  his  bed,  and  again 
and  again  he  lived  over  those  vague  seconds  of 
semi-consciousness  as  he  was  creeping  back  to 
reason.  It  was  strange  how  those  memories 
came  to  him  now,  even  clearer  than  they  had 
been  at  the  first. 

He  knew  somebody  had  been  there  in  the 
watch-room,  and  had  fled  when  he  began  to 
show  signs  of  creeping  back  to  reason.  That 
person  had  been  crouching  there  on  the 
floor  beside  him,  half  holding  him  in  their 
arms. 

He  could  feel  the  touch  of  hands  that  fussed 
over  him,  and  he  shivered  at  the  memory. 

Something  there  was  at  Charikoff — something 
that  kept  its  watch  in  the  bitter  nights.  No 
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mortal  man  could  have  known  of  his  mishap. 
No  mortal  man  could  have  found  the  spot 
among  the  rocks  where  his  helpless  body  lay. 
But  somebody  had  found  him — something  that 
cared  nothing  for  the  storm  or  the  dark. 

Torg  Hamer  shivered  as  he  pulled  the  blankets 
closer  about  his  neck  and  closed  his  eyes  in  an 
effort  to  sleep. 

Out  there  on  the  dripping  hill -side  Jim 
Canfield  lay  in  his  unmarked  grave — the  martyr 
of  Charikoff  who  once  had  walked  the  lonely 
headlands  and  saw  a  vision  of  hell  in  the  flaming 
sunsets. 

Or  was  he  out  there  on  the  hill  ?  Perhaps 
Jim  Canfield  had  left  something  more  than  his 
bones  behind  him  to  mark  the  spot  of  his 
banishment  ! 

Perhaps  he  still  lingered  about  Charikoff : 
faithful  in  death,  even  as  he  had  been  in  life — 
a  voiceless  keeper  of  some  phantom  light  beside 
that  lonely  sea  ! 
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CHAPTER  XI 

MOLLY  GARDNER  was  seated  on  one  of 
the  rocks   that   jutted   out  from  the  rim 
of  the  cliff.     On  the  beach  beneath  her  a  flock 
of  gulls  were  fighting  over  something  that  had 
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been  cast  up  by  the  tide.  The  girl  smiled  as 
she  watched  the  noisy  and  impetuous  mob. 

It  was  a  picture  that  was  as  old  as  the  Bering 
itself.  For  ages  those  stormy  winged  birds  of 
the  northern  sea  had  fought  and  scrambled  for 
food  along  the  beaches  of  tundraland.  It  was 
a  symbol  of  that  country  of  the  caribou  and 
the  snows. 

Up  there  on  the  north-west  roof  of  the  world 
men  fought  for  the  right  to  live,  and  grew  iron 
hard  from  their  battling. 

Something  had  filled  Molly  Gardner's  brain 
with  heavy  and  ponderous  thoughts  to-day. 
The  sunshine  lay  like  a  gauze  over  the  sea,  and 
the  storm-born  swells  of  the  Bering  were  making 
light-footed  music  upon  the  beach.  Countless 
other  days  she  had  sat  there  on  the  cliffs  of 
Drune  and  listened  to  the  low-voiced  song  of 
the  surf ;  but  she  had  dreamed  of  beautiful 
things — things  that  had  no  part  in  her  life  or 
the  life  of  the  Bering. 

To-day  those  thoughts  were  very  far  away. 
A  migrant  sparrow  twittered  merrily  as  he 
gorged  himself  upon  the  weed  seeds  at  the  rim 
of  the  cliff.  He  had  lately  come  down  from 
the  upper  country,  and  perhaps  to-morrow  he 
would  be  leaving  again.  He  would  not  even 
give  a  backward  glance  at  Drune  as  he  winged 
his  way  toward  the  south,  where  warm  winds 
wandered  through  the  clover  and  roses  bloomed 
in  fields  that  never  had  known  the  touch  of  the 
frost. 
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But  the  girl  of  Drune  found  nothing  interesting 
in  the  picture  of  summer  fields  and  sunshine. 
It  was  of  the  north  country  she  was  thinking 
to-day — the  country  that  was  so  hard  and 
stern,  and  seemed  to  cast  men  in  her  own  iron 
mould. 

She  looked  out  across  the  water  toward  the 
mainland.  She  saw  the  low,  lean  coasts  stretch- 
ing their  gaunt  loneliness  into  the  distance,  and 
she  smiled. 

Of  all  the  world's  paradoxes,  the  Bering  was 
the  greatest  paradox  of  them  all. 

It  was  an  empire  of  biting  blizzards  and 
storm-mad  seas  ;  and  since  time  first  came  to 
the  earth  it  never  had  bred  a  weakling  or  a  slave. 

It  was  a  mother  whose  sons  were  supermen. 
They  needs  must  be  supermen  to  suckle  that 
icy  breast — and  live. 

But  the  Bering  never  had  bred  a  prodigy  or 
given  the  world  a  genius  to  add  glory  to  her 
name.  No  son  of  the  Storm  Coast  had  written 
his  name  on  the  immortal  scroll  of  the  ages, 
where  the  tooth  of  time  could  not  destroy. 

Weak  men  had  come  to  the  Storm  Coast  and 
the  Bering  had  made  them  strong. 

Alien  sons  had  come  across  the  sea  and  that 
mighty  foster-mother  had  taken  them  into  her 
waiting  arms,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  world 
to  make  history.  But  it  had  been  other  lands 
that  had  claimed  them  as  sons,  built  monuments 
to  their  memory,  and  basked  in  their  fame. 

But  of  the  Bering's  own  iron   brood  none 
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there  was  to  carry  her  fame  afield.  Her  tundra 
cradle  had  rocked  a  race  of  supermen — men  who 
had  wrestled  with  the  blizzards  of  the  north 
and  dared  the  wrath  of  her  outlaw  seas.  But 
the  world  knew  nothing  of  their  greatness. 

Molly  Gardner  looked  out  across  the  sea, 
where  restless  waves  rolled  and  tumbled,  away 
to  the  rim  of  the  sky.  Yes,  the  Bering  was  a 
maker  of  men — and  a  breaker  of  men. 

The  girl  of  Drune  turned  her  head  slowly. 
Once  more  she  was  looking  down  the  coast 
where  the  lighthouse  at  Charikoff  stood  like  a 
white  finger  pointing  up  into  the  blue  of  the 
northern  sky. 

Down  there  was  a  man  who  had  lately  come 
to  the  Bering.  What  would  the  mother  of 
supermen  do  for  him  ?  Would  she  feast  him 
on  the  meat  of  her  tundras  or  poison  him  with 
her  solitudes  and  her  silences  ? 

Molly  Gardner  lifted  her  head.  A  sound  came 
riding  down  the  wind — a  sound  that  did  not 
belong  in  that  reflective  day-dream  at  all. 

The  girl  turned  and  saw  a  grey  power-boat 
out  among  the  tide-rips  of  the  inside  passage. 

Molly  scrambled  to  her  feet.  The  craft  was 
still  some  distance  up  the  coast,  but  it  was 
heading  for  the  Drune. 

She  hurried  to  the  house  to  break  the  news 
to  the  folks.  That  boat  did  not  belong  to  the 
Storm  Coast,  and  it  was  too  late  in  the  season 
for  strangers  to  be  cruising  in  those  treacherous 
waters. 
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Lance  and  her  father  went  down  to  the 
landing  to  meet  the  visitor.  Her  mother,  ever 
mindful  of  the  Bering's  guest  law,  began  hurried 
preparations  for  dinner. 

The  girl  of  Drune  found  herself  pressed  into 
service  in  the  kitchen  ;  but  through  the  half- 
open  window  she  could  hear  the  sound  of  voices 
as  the  party  climbed  the  trail  from  the  beach. 

A  moment  later  they  came  winding  up  along 
the  rim  of  the  cliff  and  headed  for  the  house. 

Molly  glanced  at  the  stranger,  and  somehow 
she  could  not  get  her  eyes  away.  For  that  man 
did  not  belong  to  the  Storm  Coast  at  all.  The 
Bering  was  a  serious  land,  and  she  put  her  own 
serious  brand  on  the  faces  of  her  people.  But 
this  young  man  did  not  look  as  though  he  ever 
had  been  serious,  or  had  any  intention  of  doing 
anything  of  the  sort  in  the  future. 

She  had  heard  his  laughing  voice  before  they 
topped  the  rim-rocks,  and  he  was  still  laughing. 

The  girl  of  Drune  peeped  out  of  the  window 
and  measured  him  with  cautious  eyes.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  brown  corduroys — a  cloth 
that  had  done  yeoman  service  in  every  land 
under  the  sun — but  there  was  something  in  the 
cut  of  his  clothes — or  was  it  the  way  he  wore 
them  ? — that  just  seemed  to  tell  you  that  a 
woman  would  not  have  anything  on  him  when 
it  came  to  dressing  up. 

The  raiment  of  the  Bering  was  designed  for 
service  and  comfort,  and  not  for  looks.  Men 
bought  their  clothes  for  the  wear  they  could 
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get  out  of  them.  Whether  it  was  a  mackinaw 
jacket  woven  from  wool  that  had  been  grown 
a  thousand  miles  away  or  a  native  parka 
fashioned  from  caribou-hide  and  lined  with 
ground-squirrel  skins,  everything  was  measured 
by  the  yardstick  of  service. 

But  this  man  had  chosen  his  corduroys  to 
please  his  own  eye — and  that  eye  of  his  didn't 
make  any  mistakes  when  it  came  to  raiment. 

They  paused  outside  the  window,  and  her 
father  was  pointing  out  the  show-spots  of  Drune 
to  the  stranger. 

She  had  seen  her  sire  playing  that  role  many 
a  time.  Hunter,  trapper,  prospector,  or  native, 
none  came  to  the  island  without  a  welcome,  and 
each  was  treated  as  though  he  was  a  king. 

But  never  had  Tom  Gardner  exhibited  his 
island  estate  to  a  man  such  as  that  one  out 
there  in  the  brown  corduroys. 

Molly  peeped  out  through  the  curtains  and 
watched  them.  The  stranger  did  not  need  any 
guide  to  point  out  the  pretty  things  of  life. 
Those  laughing  grey  eyes  of  his  would  never 
miss  seeing  a  beautiful  thing,  if  it  was  a  million 
miles  away. 

The  girl  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the 
porch,  and  then  the  heavy  voice  of  the  fox 
farmer  introducing  the  stranger. 

'  What  do  you  know,  Mother — we  have  got 
a  new  neighbour.  Mr.  Nolan  here  has  moved 
in  on  the  Jack  Snipe,  and  is  going  to  run 
foxes.' 
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'  I'm  sure  glad  to  see  you,  Mother/  the 
stranger  laughed.  '  But  Tom  forgot  to  tell  you 
that  my  name  is  Pat.  You  can  call  me 
"  Paddy  "  if  you  want  to  be  real  neighbourly, 
but  you  have  got  to  forget  about  this  mister 
stuff.' 

'  I'm  going  to  call  you  Paddy,  then.'  Mrs. 
Gardner  met  him  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
he  came. 

She  turned  and  presented  Molly  to  the  new 
neighbour. 

'  A  fine  girl,'  Pat  grinned  at  her.  '  And  if 
you  take  good  care  of  yourself,  some  day  you 
will  grow  up  into  a  splendid  woman  like  your 
mother.' 

'  So  you  are  going  to  run  foxes,  are  you  ?  ' 
Mrs.  Gardner  tried  to  ignore  the  blarney  he  was 
peddling. 

'  I'm  going  to  try  to,'  the  young  fellow 
grinned.  '  Lots  of  folks  say  I'm  crazy  ;  but 
I  don't  believe  them.  Never  heard  of  a  lazy 
man  going  crazy,  did  you  ?  ' 

'  The  Bering  will  take  that  laziness  out  of 
you  the  first  winter,'  Lance  spoke  from  the 
doorway. 

'  The  poor  old  Bering.'  Pat  drew  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  down  till  it  looked  like  a  new 
moon.  '  She  sure  has  got  a  job  on  her  hands 
if  she  boils  that  tired  feeling  out  of  these  old 
bones  of  mine.' 

'  You  just  go  out  in  the  tundra  and  get  some 
reindeer-moss  and  boil  up  a  good  big  pot  of  tea, 
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and  if  that  don't  fix  that  tired  feeling  of  yours 
I  miss  my  guess.' 

'  I  couldn't  think  of  it,  Lance — it  wouldn't 
be  right.'  Paddy  shook  his  curly  head.  '  You 
see,  that  tired  feeling  is  the  only  disease  I  ever 
had  in  my  life  ;  and  then  to  go  and  kill  it  with 
some  of  that  tea  of  yours — why,  it  would  be 
just  like  murdering  an  old  friend.' 

Mrs.  Gardner  slipped  out  of  the  room,  and 
a  moment  later  she  announced  that  dinner  was 
ready.  The  fox  farmer  led  the  way  into  the 
dining-room. 

The  new  neighbour  looked  in  at  the  door, 
then  he  turned  a  surprised  and  pained  face 
toward  his  hostess. 

'  Say,  Mother,  what  did  you  go  and  dress 
the  table  up  in  a  nice  white  cloth  for,  just  as 
if  I  was  company,  and  after  me  planning 
right  along  how  we  was  going  to  be  neigh- 
bours ?  ' 

'  I  guess  you  can  stand  it  this  time.'  Mrs. 
Gardner  seemed  to  enjoy  his  banter.  '  But  the 
next  time  you  come  you  are  going  to  eat  in  the 
kitchen  and  help  wash  up  the  dishes.' 

'  Everything  but  washing  the  dishes,'  the  man 
from  the  Jack  Snipe  slung  back  at  her.  '  Just 
the  other  day  I  went  and  paid  seven  dollars 
for  a  hound  dog,  'cause  I  was  tired  of  washing 
dishes.' 

'  Tired  of  washing  dishes — and  bought  a 
hound  dog  ?  '  Molly  said.  '  Where  does  the 
dog  come  in  ?  ' 
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'  He  comes  in  after  each  meal,'  Paddy  Nolan 
grinned.  '  He  is  nearly  blind,  but  he  sure 
knows  his  business  when  it  comes  to  cleaning 
up  dirty  dishes.' 

This  was  too  much  for  Molly.  She  didn't 
take  any  more  chances  with  fate  by  attempting 
to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  the  new  neigh- 
bour. 

'  How  many  foxes  are  you  planning  on 
running  ?  '  Her  father  veered  around  to  his 
pet  subject  as  soon  as  they  had  seated  themselves 
at  the  table. 

'  Just  a  pair — nothing  but  an  experiment,' 
the  man  from  the  Jack  Snipe  told  him.  '  You 
see,  I  have  got  an  idea  in  my  head  that  foxes 
ought  to  do  well  up  here,  and  I'm  going  to  try 
them  out.  They  may  not  do  anything,  but  it 
will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me  sticking  around 
and  taking  things  easy.' 

'  Not  do  anything  ?  '  The  fox  farmer  laughed. 
'I've  been  raising  foxes  for  twenty  years  now 
— right  here  on  Drune.' 

'  Sure  you  have.'  Pat  Nolan  showed  a  set 
of  even  teeth  as  he  spoke.  '  Us  fellows  down 
there  call  you  the  Fox  King  of  the  Bering. 
But  we  think  you  are  wasting  your  time  raising 
blue  foxes.' 

'  Wasting  time  ?  '  Lance  spoke  up.  '  Where 
did  you  get  that  idea  about  wasting  time  ?  ' 

'  Well,  it  is  this  way,'  the  new  neighbour 
explained.  '  It  costs  as  much  to  feed  a  cheap 
fox  as  it  does  a  high-priced  one,  and  just  as 
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much  work  about  it.  But  a  silver-black  will 
bring  twice  as  much  as  a  blue  fox.  You  can 
figure  it  out  for  yourself.' 

'  But  the  blue  fox  is  a  native  of  the  Bering/ 
Molly  smiled  to  herself  as  she  saw  her  father 
plunge  into  his  beloved  subject  of  fox-farming. 
'  The  blue  fellows  are  right  at  home  here  and 
look  after  themselves  most  of  the  time.  Then 
we  have  spent  twenty  years  studying  the  habits 
of  that  particular  breed,  and  we  would  have  to 
begin  the  work  all  over  again.  It  would  be 
too  much  of  a  risk.' 

'  There  is  where  my  experiment  farm  is 
coming  in.' 

'  No  harm  in  trying,'  Mr.  Gardner  agreed ; 
'  but  we  couldn't  have  them  here  at  Drune — 
might  get  mixed  up  with  the  blues.' 

'  That  is  what  I  told  my  brother  Rodger, 
when  he  was  talking  about  sending  you  up  a 
pair  and  have  you  try  them  out,'  the  new 
neighbour  went  on.  '  I  told  him  you  people 
couldn't  afford  to  bother  trying  out  a  new 
strain,  and  if  we  wanted  to  introduce  the  silver- 
blacks  on  the  Bering  it  was  up  to  us  to  do  our 
own  experimenting.' 

'  Does  your  brother  intend  to  come  up  here  ?  ' 
Lance  asked. 

'  No,  this  is  a  one-man  job.  Rodger  said, 
seeing  how  I  was  lazier  than  he  was,  that  I 
was  the  logical  fellow  to  come  up  here  to  the 
Bering  and  spend  a  year  or  two  sitting  around 
watching  that  pair  of  foxes.' 
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'  What  sort  of  plans  have  you  got  in  mind  ?  ' 

Molly  could  see  that  her  father  was  interested 
in  Pat  Nolan  in  spite  of  his  self-advertised 
laziness,  and  was  interested  in  his  mission  of 
introducing  the  silver-black  foxes  on  the  Storm 
Coast.  Twenty  years  that  sire  of  hers  had  lived 
with  his  foxes,  and  fur-farming  was  one  subject 
he  never  grew  tired  of. 

'  I  haven't  got  any  plans  as  yet.'  Paddy  kept 
on  with  his  eating.  '  You  see,  it  makes  me 
tired  every  time  I  try  to  think.  So  I  quit 
thinking  several  years  ago,  and  things  seem  to 
be  going  along  just  the  same  without  it.  Don't 
mind  if  I  do  take  a  little  more  of  that  roast 
caribou,  Mother,  and  just  a  little  more  of  that 
brown  gravy  while  you  are  about  it.' 

The  man  from  the  Jack  Snipe  breezed  along 
as  fresh  and  jaunty  as  a  Bering  wind,  and  it 
kept  Molly  busy  trying  to  keep  up  with  him. 
It  was  a  real  mental  strain  to  her  to  separate 
Paddy  Nolan's  fact  from  his  fiction,  as  it  was 
all  woven  together  into  one  daring  and  highly 
coloured  tapestry.  They  were  some  golden 
grains  of  thought  here  and  there,  but  they  were 
mostly  hidden  beneath  the  chaff  of  his  light- 
hearted  and  impulsive  chatter. 

'  I  hope  you  make  good  with  the  new  venture,' 
Lance  told  him.  '  Those  black  fellows  are 
bringing  fancy  prices  these  days.' 

'  It  isn't  just  a  case  of  money  with  me.' 
Pat  glanced  out  of  the  window  and  a  new  note 
crept  into  his  voice.  '  Perhaps  it  is  because  I 
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am  Irish,  and  was  born  with  a  strain  of  mysti- 
cism in  my  blood.  But  the  fairies  used  to  rock 
my  cradle  when  I  was  a  baby  ;  and  things  like 
the  black  fox  seems  to  appeal  to  me.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  you  can  mix  black  foxes  up 
with  the  fairies,'  Mrs.  Gardner  laughed. 

'  Well  it  is  this  way  :  the  silver-black  is  an 
animal  of  mystery.  He  is  a  black  brother  born 
into  a  litter  of  red  pups,  and  nobody  knows  how 
he  came  to  be  that  way.  He  is  one  of  the  things 
that  man  can't  understand — like  the  dance  of 
the  aurora  over  the  winter  snows,  or  the  frost- 
pictures  that  the  fairies  put  on  the  pane. 

'  Yes,  I  guess  the  silver-black  was  a  sort  of  an 
accident,'  the  fox  farmer  admitted. 

Paddy  broke  into  a  laugh  that  was  almost  a 
reproof. 

'  You  believe  in  accidents  and  I  believe  in 
fairies,  and  neither  one  of  us  can  prove  a  single 
thing.  But  when  it  comes  down  to  a  point  of 
romance  and  beauty  the  fairy  faith  has  got 
everything  else  beat  a  mile — and  a  Swede  mile 
at  that/ 

'  Yes  it  is  a  fact  that  fairy  stories  have  a  way 
of  sticking  in  your  mind.'  Mrs.  Gardner  spoke 
up.  '  One  of  my  grandmothers  came  from 
Ireland.  She  used  to  tell  me  fairy  stories,  and 
I  told  them  to  Lance  and  Molly  when  they  were 
small  and  that  is  the  way  it  goes.' 

*  The  northern  natives  have  a  lot  of  legends 
about  the  black  fox,  and  they  are  almost  as 
wild  and  improbable  as  fairy  stories.'  Lance 
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refused  to  see  anything  but  the  practical  side 
of  the  question. 

'  There  is  nothing  very  strange  about  that,' 
the  new  neighbour  went  on.  '  You  see,  that 
black  rascal  is  an  outlaw,  and  he  has  broken 
every  law  in  the  book  of  nature.  The  caribou 
went  north  to  escape  the  wolves,  and  nature 
turned  them  white  so  they  could  hide  among 
the  snow-fields.  Then  the  wolves  followed  them 
into  the  Arctic  islands,  and  in  time  they  too 
turned  white.  Up  there  the  owls  are  white, 
the  rabbits  are  white,  so  is  the  ermine/ 

'  Nature  does  some  wonderful  things/  Mrs. 
Gardner  said  in  a  softened  voice. 

'  Then  why  did  old  Mother  Nature  make  a 
black  fox  and  turn  the  poor  devil  loose  up  there 
in  the  snows,  and  expect  him  to  get  away  with 
it/ 

'  It  is  a  sort  of  a  mystery  when  you  look  at 
it  in  that  light/  Lance  agreed.  '  No  wonder  the 
natives  called  him  the  "  devil  fox  "/ 

'  I  guess  he  was  a  real  devil  fox  to  them,  all 
right/  Pat  Nolan  grinned.  '  You  see,  this 
black  fox  was  born  with  a  terrible  handicap. 
He  had  to  rustle  for  his  living,  just  the  same  as 
the  white  Arctic  foxes,  and  the  game  could  see 
him  a  mile  away.  He  had  to  develop  a  lot  of 
cunning  or  starve  to  death.  But  the  natives 
never  stopped  to  think  that  environment  might 
have  had  something  to  do  with  his  uncanny 
instincts/ 

'  It  was  a  lot  easier  for  them  to  lay  it  on  to 
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the  devil  than  to  try  to  reason  it  out  themselves,' 
Molly  suggested. 

'  That  is  the  idea  exactly.  But  it  was  all  for 
the  best.  The  snow-lands  would  be  a  dreary 
place  if  it  wasn't  for  the  folk-tales  and  legends 
that  they  tell  around  their  fires.' 

Visitors  on  the  Storm  Coast  were  a  rare  occurr- 
ence. The  Gardners  and  their  guest  lingered 
over  that  meal.  Pat  Nolan  had  come  to  Drune 
laughing,  but  he  could  eat  and  talk  as  well  as 
laugh. 

He  had  knocked  about  the  world  a  lot.  You 
could  see  that,  even  if  he  was  reluctant  to  admit 
it.  But  here  and  there  among  his  light-hearted 
banter  was  some  laughable  incident,  or  queer 
twist  of  fate — memories  he  had  picked  up  at 
the  end  of  the  earth. 

Molly  Gardner  listened  to  him,  and  formed 
her  own  opinion.  Paddy  Nolan  was  a  rolling 
stone — a  tumble-weed  that  had  rode  the  wind 
far  afield,  and  gloried  in  his  tumblings.  Those 
grey  eyes  of  his  never  had  seen  anything  but 
the  sunshine.  If  there  had  been  storms  he  had 
forgotten  about  them  long  ago. 

The  meal  was  over  at  last  and  her  father  had 
taken  the  new  neighbour  in  to  see  his  collection  of 
curios,  and  they  were  talking  about  foxes  again. 

Pat  Nolan's  happy  voice  came  out  to  her  as 
she  gathered  up  the  dishes.  The  girl  tarried  at 
her  work  to  hear  what  he  was  saying. 

'  I'll  not  do  anything  about  the  foxes  this 
winter — not  even  think  about  them.  I'll  just 
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stay  here  on  the  Bering  and  get  used  to  the 
climate  and  look  the  country  over.  Then 
Rodger  will  send  up  the  pair  of  silver-blacks  in 
the  spring  and  I'll  give  them  a  try-out.' 

Molly  took  her  armful  of  dishes  and  went  to 
the  kitchen.  She  couldn't  help  smiling  when 
she  thought  of  what  she  had  overheard.  Pat 
Nolan  had  come  to  the  Bering  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  silver-blacks,  and  right  now  Tom 
Gardner,  veteran  blue-fox  raiser,  was  more 
interested  in  the  new  breed  than  he  was  himself. 
No  wonder  the  man  from  the  Jack  Snipe  man- 
aged to  get  through  life  without  doing  any 
thinking  if  he  could  always  find  somebody  else 
to  do  his  worrying  for  him. 

It  was  late  that  afternoon  when  Pat  Nolan 
left  Drune,  and  the  entire  family  went  down  to 
the  beach  to  say  good-bye. 

He  was  a  man  from  another  world,  and  only 
a  few  hours  ago  he  had  come  as  a  stranger  to 
their  hermit  isle,  but  he  was  leaving  as  a  neigh- 
bour and  a  friend. 

'  When  you  folks  coming  over  ?  '  He  flung 
the  words  over  his  shoulder  as  he  untied  the 
power-boat.  '  What  about  making  it  next 
Sunday  ?  ' 

'  We  will  drop  in  on  you  some  of  these  days,' 
Lance  told  him. 

'  Better  let  me  know  when  you  are  coming  so 
I  can  clean  up  a  bit.  Old  Dougal  has  been 
getting  a  bit  careless  with  his  tobacco  juice  the 
last  day  or  two.' 
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'  Then  you  have  got  somebody  over  there  with 
you  at  the  Jack  Snipe  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  the  old  fellow  came  hoofing  it  up  the 
beach  the  other  night,  along  about  supper-time, 
and  I  asked  him  to  have  pot-luck  with  me.' 
Paddy  Nolan  lifted  his  head  and  looked  off 
toward  the  Jack  Snipe.  '  And  he  spent  the 
rest  of  the  evening  telling  me  how  good  my  flap- 
jacks were — the  best  he  ever  had  slung  a  tooth 
in.  Well,  seeing  how  he  was  the  first  fellow 
who  ever  seemed  to  appreciate  my  cooking,  of 
course  it  was  up  to  me  to  ask  him  to  winter-in 
with  me/ 

'  A  man  needs  company  up  here  on  the 
Bering/  the  fox  farmer  told  him.  '  The  nights 
are  too  long  for  a  fellow  to  be  sitting  alone  by 
himself.  You  will  be  glad  you  took  the  old 
boy  in/ 

'  I  hope  so/  Paddy  wagged  a  doubtful  head. 
'  Of  course  he  likes  my  flapjacks — that  is  one 
thing  in  his  favour.  But  just  the  other  night 
he  got  mad  at  me,  because  I  said  there  were 
fairies  on  the  Bering  and  how  I  had  heard  the 
banshee  singing  out  in  the  tundra/ 

Paddy  Nolan  gave  his  engine  a  twist,  and  the 
trim  little  Meremaid  went  sputtering  away  from 
the  dock  and  ploughed  her  sharp  nose  into  the 
tide-rips  that  were  tossing  abreast  of  the  island. 

Molly  Gardner  followed  the  rest  of  them  up 
the  twisting  trail.  But  when  she  reached  the 
rim  of  the  cliffs  she  turned  and  looked  back. 

The  Meremaid  was  only  a  grey  speck  upon 
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the  rolling  waves,  already  half  way  to  the  Jack 
Snipe.  A  swift-footed  boat  it  was,  one  that 
could  show  its  heels  to  anything  on  the  Storm 
Coast.  Somehow  she  couldn't  picture  Pat 
Nolan  owning  anything  but  the  best.  Even  if 
it  was  not  much  good,  he  would  make  himself 
believe  it  was  the  best  ever  and  go  along  with 
his  singing. 

The  girl  glanced  toward  the  west,  where  the 
sun  was  setting  beyond  the  sea.  The  North 
God  had  used  no  glaring  pigments  on  his  canvas 
to-night.  But  it  was  a  masterpiece  after  its 
kind. 

It  was  a  sane  and  sober  sunset.  But  it  was 
strong — as  the  bold,  abrupt  line  of  a  silhouette 
is  sometimes  stronger  than  a  design  in  detail. 

But  there  was  something  about  the  dimming 
light  across  the  sea  that  seemed  to  set  the  gipsy 
feet  tingling — something  that  called  like  a 
scented  wind  in  the  springtime. 

Molly  Gardner  cast  another  glance  toward 
the  Jack  Snipe.  That  was  the  call  that  Paddy 
Nolan  had  heard — the  gipsy-call  of  the  itching 
feet.  He  was  a  light-hearted  piece  of  thistle- 
down riding  the  wind,  and  he  didn't  care  which 
way  it  blew. 

He  had  been  sent  to  the  Bering  to  try  out 
something  new  in  fur-farming,  and  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  the  silver-black  fox.  But  it  was 
the  gospel  of  the  happy  heart  he  was  strewing 
in  the  wilderness. 

To-day  she  had  been  thinking  of   the   new 
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man  down  at  the  lighthouse,  and  wondering  what 
the  Bering  would  do  to  him.  But  the  man  at 
the  Jack  Snipe  was  different.  Paddy  Nolan 
had  brought  his  Irish  songs  to  the  Storm  Coast — 
and  singing  he  would  go  on  his  way  again,  when- 
ever the  wind  of  the  tumble-weed  started  to 
blow. 
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THE  caribou  herds  were  feeding  in  the 
coastal  tundras  and  the  Bering  was  a  land 
of  red  and  luscious  meat. 

It  was  a  season  when  all  nature  was  fat  and 
happy.  By  day  the  native  hunters  followed  the 
game  trails,  and  at  night  their  curing-fires 
winked  their  red  eyes  through  the  darkness. 

The  north  wind  had  brought  the  killing  frosts, 
and  had  sung  the  death-chant  of  the  mosquito 
and  the  fly.  The  last  of  the  wild  flowers  had 
gone,  and  the  tundras  lay  brown  and  bare, 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  winter  snows. 

But  the  sky  was  blue  and  peaceful,  with 
never  a  hint  of  the  storms  that  were  to  come. 
Little  flecks  of  cloud  lay  motionless  in  the  high 
and  windless  spaces — motionless  vagrants  that 
loitered  away  their  time  on  the  highway  of  the 
gods. 

The  sun  was  peeping  over  the  eastern  hills 
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when  Torg  Hamer  closed  the  door  behind  him 
and  squinted  off  across  the  caribou  marshes. 
His  hunting-knife  was  in  his  belt  and  his  rifle 
lay  in  the  crook  of  his  arm. 

For  a  moment  he  glanced  toward  the  new 
assistant's  quarters.  Drave  Trimble  also  was 
at  liberty  to-day,  and  would  be  going  out  after 
caribou. 

He  wasn't  any  too  familiar  with  the  country 
yet,  and  probably  would  like  to  go  along. 

Torg  Hamer  shook  his  head,  shouldered  his 
rifle,  and  tramped  off  into  the  tundra  alone.  He 
did  not  want  any  company  to-day,  especially  a 
man  like  Drave.  That  poor  simpleton  would 
be  raving  about  some  bit  of  scenery  he  had 
spotted,  or  some  fool  thing  like  that,  and  he 
would  have  to  listen  to  him. 

The  sun  climbed  higher  into  the  sky.  Still 
the  man  from  Charikoff  shuffled  along  through 
the  bogs  without  having  located  the  herd. 

He  clambered  up  the  slopes  of  a  long  ridge, 
and  peeped  over  the  top,  and  there  was  a  band 
of  caribou  feeding  in  the  valley  below. 

The  animals  saw  him  and  were  off  at  a 
run. 

Torg  swung  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and  began 
firing.  His  soul  thrilled  to  the  jump  of  the 
heavy  gun,  and  its  crashing  thunder  was  like 
music  in  his  ears. 

The  last  of  the  herd  disappeared  over  the 
opposite  ridge,  and  the  lighthouseman  stood 
there  holding  his  heated  rifle  in  his  hand. 
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Three  yearlings  lay  stretched  out  on  the 
slope.  There  was  half  of  his  winter's  meat,  but 
somehow  he  couldn't  get  any  thrill  out  of  the 
thought.  Life  had  become  too  full  of  other 
things  to  leave  any  room  for  such  simple  pleasures 
as  eating  or  drinking. 

But  his  very  blood  was  singing  with  the  glory 
of  the  kill.  That  was  the  thing  he  wanted  to 
do — shoot  his  way  out  of  his  troubles,  or  shoot 
his  way  out  of  life. 

He  set  about  dressing  the  caribou.  One  of 
them  he  would  take  back  to  the  light  with  him, 
but  the  other  two  would  have  to  be  put  in  a 
cache  where  they  would  be  safe  from  the  foxes 
and  the  wolves.  In  that  land  of  the  bogs  there 
were  no  stones  to  build  a  cairn  or  a  tree  large 
enough  to  hang  a  caribou  in.  But  the  meat- 
hunters  of  the  wild  were  a  suspicious  lot,  and 
even  a  cache  built  of  moss  was  sufficient  until 
the  man  smell  had  left  the  place. 

Torg's  back  was  aching  by  the  time  he  had 
finished,  but  he  had  made  a  good  job  of  it. 

One  of  the  yearlings  had  been  prepared  for 
transport,  after  the  fashion  of  the  north  country. 
With  the  hind  legs  criss-crossed  and  tucked 
through  slits  cut  in  the  animal's  front  quarters, 
it  formed  a  ready-made  pack  that  would  fit  the 
shoulders  and  leave  both  hands  of  the  hunter 
free. 

The  man  from  Charikoff  glanced  at  the  heap 
of  moss  that  contained  the  two  yearlings.  They 
probably  were  safe,  but  he  couldn't  take  any 
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chances  until  he  had  enough  meat  put  up  to 
last  him  till  spring. 

He  searched  in  his  pockets  till  he  found  a 
couple  of  empty  cartridge-shells,  and  tossed 
them  on  the  heap.  Those  bits  of  brass,  with 
the  powder-smoke  still  clinging  to  them,  would 
look  too  suspicious  for  even  a  hungry  wolf. 

Torg  Hamer  was  ready  to  go.  Still  he  loitered 
there  in  the  tundra.  He  had  done  all  the 
hunting  he  intended  to  do  that  day,  but  he  had 
no  desire  to  return  to  the  lighthouse  just  yet. 

It  was  nice  and  quiet  out  there  among  the 
bogs.  Sometimes  when  he  got  away  from 
Charikoff  he  was  able  to  think  about  something 
else  besides  the  Curse  of  the  Lights. 

He  slipped  his  arms  through  the  improvised 
straps  of  his  pack  and  went  slumping  off  toward 
the  beach,  where  the  upper  tundras  ended  in  a 
line  of  cliffs  overlooking  the  rock-bitten  coasts 
of  the  Bering. 

That  would  be  a  good  place  to  eat  his  lunch 
and  have  a  smoke  before  setting  out  for  home. 

With  lowered  head  he  came  tramping  up  out 
of  the  bogs.  He  threw  down  his  caribou,  and 
gathered  an  armful  of  stunted  willows  from  a 
hollow  in  the  cliff.  Even  a  noon  camp  did  not 
seem  right  unless  there  was  a  bit  of  fire  to 
crackle  in  one's  ears  and  to  furnish  the  smoke 
for  the  wind  to  blow  into  a  person's  eyes. 

The  hunter  ate  his  lunch  and  lighted  his  pipe. 
Sometimes  he  had  been  able  to  forget  his  troubles 
when  he  was  out  like  that,  but  he  could  not  do 
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it  to-day.  The  silence  was  all  about  him.  Still 
he  kept  thinking  about  Charikoff  and  old  Jim 
Canfield,  who  had  been  sent  out  there  into 
banishment. 

Torg's  bitterness  had  settled  into  a  cynical 
silence.  Once  he  had  railed  at  fate  and  flung 
his  reckless  curses  to  the  winds.  But  now  he 
brooded  over  his  wrongs,  and  poured  another 
drop  of  poison  water  into  the  vial  of  his  hate. 

He  was  a  victim  of  persecution — even  as  old 
Jim  had  been.  That  was  a  fact  too  plain  to 
be  debated.  But  the  reason  for  this  persecution 
— that  was  one  of  the  ever-present  mysteries  of 
life. 

A  thousand  times  he  had  reviewed  his  case, 
and  never  had  he  been  able  to  find  a  single 
thing  which  might  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
promotion.  The  station  books  showed  that  he 
had  done  his  duty  at  all  times,  as  was  required 
by  the  rules. 

The  keeper  had  recommended  him  for  pro- 
motion, and  there  never  had  been  a  reverse 
report  sent  in  from  Charikoff.  There  was  no 
solution  to  the  mystery  ;  but  Torg  found  him- 
self brooding  over  it  again  to-day,  trying  to 
untwist  a  tangle  that  was  knotted  beyond  any 
hope  of  straightening. 

The  superintendent  had  been  to  Charikoff 
only  three  times  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  Torg 
had  been  too  busy  landing  supplies  to  have  any 
time  to  talk  to  him  when  he  did  come. 

The  keeper  had  not  said  anything  about  him 
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behind  his  back.  He  felt  sure  of  that.  Bill 
Gault  was  not  that  sort  of  man.  It  was  some- 
thing else  that  had  turned  the  superintendent 
against  him. 

Torg  sat  there  on  the  rim  of  the  cliffs,  and 
looked  down  on  the  beach  where  the  waves  of 
the  Bering  were  breaking  and  the  salt  spray 
hung  like  a  mist  in  the  air.  He  heard  the  half- 
muffled  beat  of  the  surf  against  the  rocks — the 
heart  of  an  outlaw  ocean  pounding  its  poison 
marches  through  the  ages. 

Bit  by  bit  he  went  over  the  past.  Minute  by 
minute  and  hour  by  hour  he  reviewed  the  times 
he  had  seen  Hiram  Turnstone. 

But  it  brought  him  back,  as  it  always  did,  to 
the  day  he  came  to  Charikoff,  with  dreams  of 
the  service  in  his  brain  and  a  faith  that  was  too 
beautiful  to  be  true. 

Still  there  was  not  a  shred  of  anything  they 
could  hold  against  him.  There  was  no  reason 
behind  his  persecution — nothing  but  a  vicious 
misuse  of  power.  The  people  at  the  district 
office  were  wolves.  They  had  to  vent  their  hate 
on  somebody,  and  they  had  picked  him  out  for 
the  goat. 

Then  Torg  Hamer  turned  his  eyes  toward 
the  south,  and  his  mind  went  back  to  that  six- 
month  '  probation  period  '  he  had  served  at  an 
inshore  station  when  he  first  entered  the  service. 

Old  Turnstone  had  visited  them  twice  while 
he  was  down  there,  but  he  never  had  spoken 
to  him  on  either  occasion.  The  keeper  down 
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there  was  a  jealous-souled  devil,  and  always 
found  some  job  for  the  assistants  to  do  when  the 
tender  came,  so  they  would  not  get  a  chance  to 
speak  to  the  superintendent. 

Then  out  of  the  vague  recollections  of  fifteen 
years  ago  there  was  one  picture  that  stood  out 
in  bold  relief. 

He  had  smiled  over  it  many  a  tune,  and  he 
smiled  over  it  again  to-day. 

It  was  during  his  first  month  at  the  light- 
house. The  keeper  had  spotted  the  tender 
coming  down  the  bay  and  had  passed  the  word 
to  his  assistants  to  be  sure  and  have  their 
quarters  clean,  as  the  superintendent's  flag  was 
flying,  and  that  meant  that  they  were  coming  to 
inspect  the  station. 

Being  on  '  probation  ',  Torg  knew  that  the 
superintendent  would  look  him  over  with  both 
eyes  open,  and  he  did  not  want  to  take  any 
chances  on  making  a  poor  impression.  So  he 
mopped  up  the  kitchen  floor  before  they  got 
ashore. 

He  had  just  painted  the  floor  the  week  before, 
and  it  was  a  bit  slow  about  drying  up  after  his 
mop.  So  he  left  the  door  open  to  help  it  along. 

The  keeper  sent  him  off  to  check-up  the  oil 
house,  and  when  he  got  back  a  big  yellow  hound 
dog  was  tracking  mud  all  over  his  clean  floor. 
The  four-legged  tramp  had  gone  into  the  pantry 
and  had  helped  himself  to  a  loaf  of  bread.  When 
he  saw  Torg  he  bolted  out  of  the  door,  with  the 
big  loaf  in  his  mouth. 
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The  probationary  assistant  got  there  in  time 
to  give  him  a  boot  as  he  bounded  off  the  porch. 
But  the  superintendent  had  come  around  the 
corner  of  the  building  at  that  moment  and  saw 
the  whole  thing.  His  quarters  were  inspected 
before  he  had  a  chance  to  clean  up  the  mess  the 
dog  had  made. 

He  had  smiled  over  that  thing  more  than 
once.  It  was  symbolic  of  the  whole  service  : 
cleaning  up  for  inspections  that  did  not  come 
when  you  expected  them,  and  then  have  them 
blow  in  unawares. 

Then  the  first  assistant  of  Charikoff  bounded 
to  his  feet,  and  once  more  he  was  staring  toward 
the  south. 

'  Now  I  wonder  if  that  could  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  way  they  have  treated  me,' 
he  muttered.  '  That  yellow  pot-hound  belonged 
to  old  Hiram  Turnstone  himself.' 

Torg  stood  there  on  the  rim  of  the  cliffs  and 
thought  of  his  first  inspection  ;  but  he  did  not 
smile.  The  more  he  thought  about  it  the  more 
sure  he  was  that  he  had  solved  the  riddle  at 
last. 

'  I  thought  the  service  was  rotten,  but  not  as 
rotten  as  that.'  He  snarled  the  words  like  a 
black  curse  as  he  stared  off  toward  the  light- 
house. '  Just  to  think  of  it — holding  a  man 
down  for  fifteen  years,  burying  him  in  a  place 
like  Charikoff,  just  over  a  yellow  pot-hound.' 

He  kicked  at  a  frost-bitten  daisy  that  grew  at 
the  rim  of  the  cliff.  Hiram  Turnstone  was  the 
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man  who  represented  the  higher  reaches  of  the 
service,  and  he  measured  lightkeepers  by  the 
yardstick  of  a  yellow  hound  dog. 

No  wonder  the  lights  were  what  they  were. 
A  stream  could  not  rise  any  higher  than  its 
source. 

It  was  a  hound  dog  affair  from  start  to  finish. 

Torg  Hamer  stood  there  like  a  God  of  Ven- 
geance about  to  strike.  His  stricken  soul  had 
risen  from  the  shambles,  and  for  a  short  moment 
an  honest  wrath  had  whipped  his  blood  to  a 
foam  within  his  veins. 

It  was  a  passion  that  left  him  weak  and 
trembling.  But  it  was  better  than  that  aimless, 
brooding  hate  that  had  filled  him  full — and 
never  changed. 

Now  there  was  something  real  to  hate.  It 
was  an  honest  anger  now,  an  anger  his  conscience 
could  justify.  He  no  longer  needed  to  make 
excuses  to  his  soul. 

Hiram  Turnstone  was  the  man  who  had  done 
him  the  dirty,  and  Hiram  Turnstone  would  be 
the  man  who  would  have  to  pay.  He  had  paid 
every  debt  he  owed  in  the  world,  and  the  debt 
he  owed  old  Hiram  had  fifteen  years'  accrued 
interest  attached  to  it. 

He  felt  rejuvenated  at  the  thought.  That 
honest  anger  was  like  an  effervescing  drug  in 
his  blood  :  something  that  hissed  and  foamed, 
and  boiled  the  poison  hate-germs  out  of  his 
system. 

He  stood  there  on  the  cliffs  and  looked  down 
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upon  the  rock-fanged  beaches  of  the  Storm 
Coast,  and  there  was  no  rancour  in  his  soul.  He 
hated  no  man,  he  despised  no  man.  He  was 
only  an  instrument  of  justice,  and  in  a  cold- 
blooded and  impassionate  way  he  would  settle 
that  account  with  Hiram  Turnstone. 

It  was  a  new  and  splendid  moment  in  Torg 
Hamer's  life  ;  but  only  a  moment  it  was  at  that, 
and  it  died  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  born. 

He  was  there  at  Charikoff,  a  prisoner  of  the 
lights,  and  Hiram  Turnstone  was  safe  and 
secure  in  the  shelter  of  the  district  office  a 
thousand  miles  away — a  thousand  miles  beyond 
his  reach. 

Torg  Hamer  stood  there  staring  down  the 
coast,  where  the  lighthouse  lifted  its  white 
head  so  calm  and  serene  against  the  sky,  and  a 
rumbling  oath  broke  upon  his  lips. 

Once  more  he  was  back  among  the  mad  and 
nameless  things  that  haunted  the  valley  of 
despair.  Once  more  his  soul  was  cringing  with 
hate  :  the  helpless  wrath  of  a  trapped  rat  that 
has  received  a  blow  and  cannot  strike  back. 

He  had  given  fifteen  years  of  his  life  to  Chari- 
koff, served  a  fifteen-year  sentence  for  kicking 
a  thieving  hound  dog.  Those  years  had  been 
thrown  away,  and  he  never  could  get  them  back 
again.  But  he  did  not  need  to  go  on  and  waste 
the  rest  of  his  life  there. 

He  would  quit  the  whole  thing,  and  be  through 
with  it. 

Then  something  moved  in  the  back  of  his 
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brain — something  that  uncoiled  itself  like  a 
snake  that  had  been  disturbed  from  its  sleep. 
The  last  atom  of  anger  leeched  out  of  his  blood, 
and  once  more  it  was  a  helpless  hate  that  ruled 
his  life. 

Where  was  he  going  to  go  when  he  left  the 
lights  ? 

For  fifteen  years  he  had  been  in  that  living 
tomb  at  Charikoff,  and  the  world  had  marched 
on  and  left  him  behind.  It  would  be  a  strange 
land  he  would  find  waiting  for  him  on  the  out- 
side— a  land  where  he  would  not  fit  in. 

The  best  years  of  his  life  were  gone.  He  was 
not  the  man  he  was  when  he  came  to  the  Bering. 
Mentally  and  physically  Charikoff  had  taken  its 

ton. 

This  was  a  day  when  men  carried  references 
in  their  pockets  when  they  went  out  to  hunt  a 
job.  What  sort  of  references  could  he  offer  ? 

If  he  told  them  he  had  spent  fifteen  years  at 
an  isolated  lighthouse  and  never  been  promoted 
above  an  assistant's  grade  it  would  damn  him  as 
a  failure,  and  make  his  case  all  the  more  hopeless. 

No,  he  could  not  go.  There  was  no  place  to 
go — no  place  for  a  man  who  had  made  a  failure 
in  the  lights. 

For  fifteen  years  he  had  fooled  himself  into 
believing  that  he  was  a  free  agent,  a  voluntary 
slave  who  could  leave  any  time  he  wanted  to. 
But  now  he  knew  it  had  all  been  a  lie.  He  had 
stayed  too  long  on  the  Bering,  and  he  never 
could  go  back.  Each  year  had  riveted  the 
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chains  a  bit  tighter  about  him,  until  to-day  he 
was  a  slave  in  something  more  than  name. 

In  the  days  when  men's  bodies  were  sold  for 
a  price  they  were  private  property ;  and  even 
a  slave-driving  master  was  not  apt  to  injure  a 
valuable  piece  of  property. 

But  when  Torg  Hamer  was  broken  beyond 
further  service  there  would  be  some  other  fool 
to  come  and  take  his  place.  He  would  come 
like  a  bleating  lamb  to  the  offering  pen,  and  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  sacrificial  block,  while  Chari- 
koff  whetted  her  gruesome  axe,  and  waited  her 
time. 

The  first  assistant  felt  something  shrink 
within  him  as  he  sat  there  beside  the  tundra- 
something  that  left  him  smaller  and  weaker  than 
he  ever  had  been  before. 

He  reached  a  groping  hand  behind  him,  and 
his  body  fell  into  a  crouch.  With  narrowed 
eyes  he  stared  down  the  coast,  where  the  beaches 
of  the  Bering  lay  bleak  and  bare  under  the 
drifting  salt  spray. 

Then  his  fingers  tightened  upon  his  rifle,  and 
the  wrath  of  Cain  was  running  red  in  his  brain. 

'  You  have  broken  me,  have  you,  because  I 
kicked  your  thieving  hound  dog  ?  '  He  snarled 
his  hate  to  the  tundra  winds.  '  But  I'm  not 
done  for  yet,  and  I'll  leave  a  trail  of  blood 
behind  me  that  you  can  track  me  clear  from 
here  to  hell.' 

Then  the  first  assistant  shouldered  his  load 
of  meat  and  headed  toward  home.  The  moment 
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of  swift  and  heart-stirring  passion  had  passed, 
but  it  had  left  a  hope  behind  it. 

Hiram  Turnstone  was  a  thousand  miles  away, 
and  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Charikoff .  But  some 
way  he  would  reach  him.  There  always  was 
a  way  somewhere  if  a  person  wanted  to  spend 
the  time  searching  for  it. 

He  would  have  to  hold  his  temper  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  Then  some  day  his 
chance  would  come — and  he  would  use  it  to  the 
limit. 


THE  MOTHER  OF  STORMS  CHAPTER  XIII 

FOR  a  week  the  sun  had  been  going  down 
in  a  swelter  of  sullen  red.  Off  toward  the 
south-west  a  line  of  clouds  kept  hovering  on  the 
sky-line,  and  Torg  Hamer  cursed  them  morning, 
noon,  and  night. 

But  to  the  new  assistant  it  seemed  that  the 
north  country  had  gone  on  a  picnic  and  had 
forgotten  to  come  back  home. 

The  Bering  had  settled  into  one  of  her  lazy 
calms.  The  waves  rolled  in  like  billows  of  oil, 
with  hardly  a  splash  along  the  beach. 

The  listless  sea-gulls  bobbed  about  in  the 
ground-swells,  and  allowed  the  tidal  current  to 
carry  them  wherever  it  chose  to  go.  Even  the 
iron-winged  whale-birds  had  forgotten  about 
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their  fishing,  and  floated  about  in  black  masses 
on  the  breast  of  the  flattening  sea. 

Each  hour  the  Bering  was  getting  quieter, 
and  each  hour  Torg  was  getting  more  pessi- 
mistic and  bitter. 

But  for  some  reason  Drave  felt  happy,  and 
life  seemed  filled  with  a  full  content.  He 
whistled  as  he  worked  a  tune  that  was  as  light- 
footed  as  his  heart. 

'  Just  wait :  you  will  have  something  to 
whistle  about  before  morning,'  the  first  assistant 
railed  at  him.  '  I  have  been  watching  this 
rotten  weather  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  hell 
is  going  to  be  popping  the  first  thing  you  know.' 

'  A  blind  man  could  see  that  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  weather.'  The  new  assis- 
tant laughed  at  his  gloomy  station  mate.  '  The 
way  you  have  been  talking  to  the  weather  lately, 
anybody  could  tell  that  it  was  a  good  friend  of 
yours.' 

'  Friend  hell !  '  Torg  snorted  as  he  ambled 
off  toward  the  house.  'I've  got  all  night  in 
bed  ;  and  I  hope  that  storm  breaks  right  in  the 
middle  of  your  watch,  and  gives  you  something 
to  whistle  about.' 

'  If  it  comes,  I'm  going  to  tell  it  what  you 
have  been  saying  about  it  all  this  time,'  Drave 
called  after  him. 

But  the  first  assistant  did  not  look  back.  He 
stamped  off  and  left  his  companion  standing 
there  with  that  evil  prophecy  ringing  in  his 
ears. 
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Drave  smiled  to  himself  as  he  squinted  off 
to  westward,  and  measured  the  slant  of  the  sun 
against  the  sky-line.  He  had  the  first  watch 
to-night,  and  it  was  getting  time  to  light  up. 

The  second  assistant  opened  the  tower  door, 
got  his  towels  from  the  watch-room  locker,  and 
started  up  to  the  light.  As  he  tramped  up  the 
long,  winding  stairs  he  was  thinking  of  the  other 
assistant,  and  wondering.  What  had  Torg  been 
thinking  about  the  first  night  he  climbed  the 
stairs  at  Charikoff  ?  Did  the  world  seem  as 
good  a  place  to  him  then  as  it  did  to  Drave 
Trimble  to-night  ? 

What  about  the  future  ?  What  if  he,  too, 
should  spend  fifteen  years  on  the  Bering,  as 
Torg  had  ?  WTould  he  be  whistling  as  he 
climbed  the  stairs  to  light  the  beacon,  or  would 
he  too  be  swearing  at  the  storms  that  were  to 
come  ? 

He  entered  the  lantern  chamber  and  got  his 
lamp  going.  Then  section  by  section  he  went 
over  the  lens,  wiping  off  the  smoke-film  from 
the  glass  reflector-bars,  and  polishing  each  bulls- 
eye  until  it  sparkled  like  a  diamond. 

But  as  he  worked  he  kept  glancing  in  at  the 
light  to  see  how  it  was  coming  on.  The  big  oil 
lamp,  with  its  five  circular  wicks  set  inside  one 
another,  was  a  tricky  affair,  and  had  to  be 
coaxed  along  a  little  at  a  time.  Even  on  a  calm 
night  like  this  it  never  was  safe  to  leave  until 
it  had  been  burning  a  half  hour  or  more  and  the 
dampers  had  been  adjusted  to  suit  the  weather. 
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Drave  looked  at  his  watch,  and  shot  a  veri- 
fying glance  at  the  sun,  half-down  below  the 
horizon.  He  wound  up  the  heavy  weight  and 
set  the  lens  in  motion.  A  moment  later  he  had 
his  curtains  rolled  up,  and  Charikoff ,  the  famous 
'  Light  of  the  Storms  ',  was  ready  for  another 
night. 

He  stood  there  in  the  glass-walled  lantern 
and  looked  down  upon  the  beaches  of  the  Bering, 
where  the  gauze  of  the  Northland  was  playing  its 
fantastic  pranks  along  the  shore. 

That  was  the  hour  Torg  Hamer  hated.  He 
always  seemed  to  dread  the  time  when  he  had 
the  '  light-up  '  watch,  and  had  to  stand  up  there 
and  watch  the  night  gathering  over  the  coastal 
tundras  of  the  north. 

But  for  Drave  it  was  the  super  hour  of  them 
all. 

Up  there  at  the  top  of  the  tall  tower  the  eye 
could  see  farther  and  the  brain  seemed  clearer 
than  it  was  at  the  ground  levels.  In  the  solitude 
of  the  light-up  hour  no  sound  came  to  break  the 
thread  of  human  thought. 

The  fret  of  the  wind  around  the  balcony 
railing,  or  the  cry  of  a  gull  as  it  hovered  over 
the  light — they  were  the  voices  of  the  tower, 
out  there  on  Charikoff's  lonely  headland. 

Drave  kept  a  careful  watch  upon  the  lamp. 
But  from  time  to  time  he  glanced  out  through 
the  plate-glass  windows,  where  the  miles  of  the 
Storm  Coast  lay  vague  and  mystic  under  the 
softening  glint  of  the  twilight. 
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He  saw  the  line  of  beach-rocks  stretching  off 
into  the  distance — rocks  that  were  gnawed  into 
many  a  wild  and  fantastic  shape  by  the  angry 
teeth  of  the  Bering.  The  night  shadows  were 
gathering  about  them,  and  their  vague  shapes 
began  to  assume  hideous  personalities — an 
army  of  stone  devils  that  built  their  camp  beside 
that  northern  sea. 

Farther  down  the  coast  one  speck  of  land 
stood  clear-cut  against  the  water,  as  though 
Drune  Island  did  not  belong  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  at  all. 

The  last  glow  of  the  sunset  seemed  to  linger 
there  after  the  rest  of  the  Storm  Coast  was 
buried  under  the  night.  It  stole  the  first  fire 
of  the  kindling  dawns  and  blushed  like  a  rose 
among  the  purple  shadows. 

Charikoff  was  undergoing  a  slow  change  before 
the  eyes  of  the  new  assistant,  and  it  was  not 
alone  the  changing  of  the  season  :  familiarity 
had  rubbed  some  of  the  glamour  off,  and  hard 
facts  were  beginning  to  replace  imagination. 

Drave  Trimble  had  figured  it  all  out.  He 
knew  he  never  would  see  the  Storm  Coast  again 
as  he  was  seeing  it  this  first  year  at  Charikoff . 

Other  summers  would  bring  their  sunshine, 
and  other  winters  would  strew  their  snows  ;  but 
it  never  would  be  the  same.  There  would  be 
something  missing  from  the  picture — something 
that  would  never  come  back. 

So  he  watched  each  day  as  it  came,  as  though 
he  was  a  one-way  traveller  through  the  land, 
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and  never  would  get  a  chance  to  look  at  the 
same  thing  twice. 

But  there  was  one  thing  he  could  not  under- 
stand. Everything  else  was  changing,  except 
the  Drune.  That  was  always  the  same.  Even 
in  his  dreams  it  refused  to  alter  one  atom  of  its 
enchanted  rocks  or  add  one  spear  of  grass  to  its 
glamoury  sod. 

Even  the  same  thoughts  seemed  to  cluster 
about  it.  So  it  was  to-night,  as  he  watched  it 
fading  away  in  the  gloom  of  the  Bering.  Torg 
had  been  making  his  gloomy  weather  forecasts  ; 
but  Drave  whistled  softly  to  himself  as  he 
looked  off  toward  Drune.  He  was  thinking  of 
sunshine  and  arctic  daisies  that  were  nodding 
in  the  wind. 

The  first  assistant  had  spoken  with  a  malig- 
nant confidence,  as  though  he  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about.  But  Drave  had  learned  to 
take  his  words  with  a  grain  of  salt.  He  was  the 
stormy  petrel  of  the  lights,  and  his  soul  was  not 
tuned  to  the  calm  waters  of  life.  It  took  rough 
waters  to  wash  him  out  of  the  trough  of  his 
despondency  and  bring  that  half-mad  glint  into 
his  pale-blue  eyes. 

So  Drave  did  not  worry  over  his  gloomy 
predictions.  He  kept  on  whistling  as  he  went 
about  his  work. 

But  the  storm  broke  that  night  just  as  Torg 
had  predicted,  and  it  came  on  in  Drave's  watch. 

It  struck  in  a  furious  snow  squall.  Gale- 
strong  winds  shrieked  about  the  tower,  and  the 
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sticky  flakes  plastered  themselves  in  a  mass 
against  the  plate-glass  windows  of  the  lantern, 
and  the  light  at  Charikoff  was  smothered  into 
submission  among  the  swirling  snows. 

The  new  assistant  hurried  down  the  winding 
stairs,  clawed  the  door  open,  and  staggered  out 
into  the  storm-mad  night.  A  gust  of  wind  blew 
out  his  lantern  and  left  him  in  darkness,  as  he 
fought  his  way  toward  the  fog  signal. 

He  followed  the  trail  by  the  feel  of  his  feet ; 
but  twisting  gales  slashed  around  the  headland 
and  threw  him  to  the  ground.  Like  a  wounded 
animal  he  dragged  himself  forward  until  he 
reached  the  shelter  of  the  signal  and  stumbled 
into  the  building. 

His  lungs  seemed  seared  by  the  cutting 
winds,  and  he  was  shaking  from  his  exertions. 
But  there  was  no  time  to  rest.  The  light  at 
Charikoff  was  helpless  among  the  blinding  snows 
and  the  fog  horn  was  the  only  thing  that  could 
take  its  place. 

Lighting  his  lantern  he  hurried  into  the 
engine-room  and  got  the  heating  torch  going. 
He  kindled  a  fire  in  the  coal  stove  and  turned 
on  the  water  for  the  circulating  system. 

Then  he  went  back  and  tested  the  ignition 
bulb,  to  see  if  the  engine  was  hot  enough  to 
start.  He  listened  to  the  whistle  of  the  high- 
pressure  torch  and  counted  the  minutes  on  the 
face  of  the  station  clock. 

At  last  he  reached  for  the  starting  lever,  and 
threw  in  a  shot  of  compressed  air  frorrrthe  tank. 

zo 
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The  engine  was  off  with  a  bang.  The  hammer 
of  poppet  valves  and  the  clatter  of  iron  gears 
rose  like  a  bedlam  in  the  little  room. 

The  big  compressed  air  siren  took  up  its  wild 
wailing  in  the  night  and  Charikoff  was  a  place 
of  a  million  horrors. 

Drave  took  one  last  look  at  his  oil  cups  to 
see  if  they  were  dripping  properly.  Then  he 
started  back  to  the  tower  to  make  sure  that  the 
fire  in  the  watch-room  was  all  right. 

He  opened  the  door,  and  there  were  the  stars 
blinking  at  him.  The  wind  was  still  blowing 
a  gale,  but  there  was  not  the  trace  of  a  cloud 
in  the  sky. 

The  disgusted  assistant  went  back  and  stopped 
the  fog  signal,  and  hurried  over  to  the  tower, 
where  a  hazardous  job  was  waiting  for  him. 

He  clambered  up  the  twisting  stairs  and 
opened  up  the  little  door  that  led  to  the  balcony. 
It  was  a  full  gale  that  was  blowing  along  the 
ground  levels,  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  mad 
winds  that  raved  about  the  high  head  of  the 
light. 

They  clutched  at  him  as  he  crawled  out 
through  the  narrow  opening,  and  tried  to  hurl 
him  headlong  from  the  balcony.  They  whipped 
the  very  breath  from  his  nostrils  and  left  him 
dizzy  from  suffocation. 

The  iron  floor  beneath  his  feet  was  slippery 
with  the  snow,  and  he  was  forced  to  cling  to 
the  railing  for  support.  But  this  was  only  the 
beginning  of  it — a  mere  nothing  compared  to 
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the  thing  that  was  waiting  to  be  done  out  there 
in  the  wind-cursed  night. 

To  reach  the  plate-glass  windows  of  the 
lantern  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  stand  on 
the  railing  and  stretch  to  his  utmost  inch. 

With  one  hand  clutching  the  iron  loop  at  the 
edge  of  the  window,  and  bracing  his  feet  on 
the  slippery  rail,  he  scraped  away  the  film  of 
snow  that  was  frozen  to  the  panes. 

Thus  he  worked  while  the  storm  winds  raved 
and  howled  in  the  bedlam  night  about  him, 
and  the  light-tower  shivered  like  a  thing  in 
pain. 

His  cap  was  blown  from  his  head  and  whisked 
away  into  the  darkness.  His  fingers  grew 
numb  from  the  cold,  and  kept  slipping  on  the 
iron  hand-hold,  threatening  to  plunge  him  down 
to  destruction. 

But  at  last  the  snow  was  off.  Half-frozen 
he  crawled  back  into  the  lantern  and  tottered 
down  the  stairs.  One  moment  he  paused  in 
the  warm  watch-room  to  look  after  the  stove 
and  thaw  some  of  the  numbness  out  of  his 
fingers. 

Then  he  was  out  in  the  night  again,  fighting 
his  way  through  the  wind,  returning  to  the  fog 
signal. 

There  always  was  extra  work  after  a  '  run '. 
There  was  water  to  be  drawn  from  the  cylinder 
jackets  ;  the  torch  to  be  filled,  and  the  oil  cups 
and  lubricator  to  be  looked  after.  Things  must 
be  in  shape  so  they  could  start  up  on  a  moment's 
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notice.  There  was  grease  to  be  wiped  up  from 
the  engine  and  from  the  floor  ;  for  it  was  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  lighthouse  service  that  every- 
thing about  the  station  must  at  all  times  be 
kept  spotlessly  clean. 

There  had  been  times  in  the  past  when  the 
night  loneliness  of  Charikoff  had  seemed  greater 
than  he  could  bear — when  the  black,  glutting 
shadows  hung  over  the  tundra  and  it  seemed 
that  the  spirit  of  some  great  grief  was  over  the 
world. 

But  to-night  there  had  been  no  time  for 
loneliness,  no  time  for  anything  except  work. 
This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  storm  season  : 
what  was  it  going  to  be  before  the  winter  was 
over  ? 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  with  his  cleaning 
it  had  started  to  snow  again.  Once  more  he 
was  forced  to  put  the  signal  in  operation. 

Four  times  the  snow-squalls  swept  down  on 
Charikoff  and  buried  its  light  under  a  smother 
of  white,  only  to  clear  away  again. 

But  each  time  they  lasted  long  enough  to 
get  the  signal  going — and  get  a  lot  of  dirt 
scattered  around  the  place ;  and  each  time 
the  dreary  routine  had  to  be  gone  through 
again. 

But  midnight  came  at  last,  and  the  end  of 
the  watch.  The  keeper  came  staggering  down 
from  his  quarters,  with  his  lantern  half-hidden 
under  his  square-cut  service  coat,  to  keep  it 
from  being  extinguished  by  the  wind. 
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'  I  see  you  have  been  having  a  little  engine 
practice/  he  said  as  he  glanced  up  at  the 
pressure-gauge,  where  the  recording  chart  was 
blotched  with  its  red  ink  streaks,  showing  those 
four  short  runs. 

'  I  didn't  mind  the  signal  so  much,  but  the 
wind  up  there  around  the  lantern  was  something 
fierce.  I  thought  sometimes  I  couldn't  hold  on 
any  longer.' 

'  Yes,  I  heard  it  blowing.'  The  old  light- 
keeper  nodded  his  head.  '  But  our  worst  winds 
come  from  around  in  the  other  quarter.  They 
never  last  more  than  an  hour  or  so.  But  when 
they  do  blow  everything  has  to  be  tied  fast  to 
keep  it  from  going  over  the  bluff.  You  noticed 
that  half-inch  braided  line  hanging  in  the  lamp 
locker,  didn't  you  ?  Well,  that  is  to  tie  yourself 
fast  with  when  the  wind  gets  too  bad/ 

Drave  staggered  away  to  his  quarters.  He 
was  as  hungry  as  a  wolf,  but  too  tired  and 
sleepy  to  stop  to  eat. 

Somehow  he  was  beginning  to  feel  blue.  If 
this  had  not  been  a  real  bad  night  after  all, 
he  shuddered  to  think  of  what  it  would  be  like 
when  Charikoff  got  real  good  and  mad  and 
they  tied  the  lightkeepers  fast  with  a  rope  to 
keep  them  from  blowing  away. 

It  was  a  heavy  and  haunting  thought  that 
he  took  with  him  to  his  bed  that  night.  Perhaps 
after  all,  he  wasn't  fitted  for  that  sort  of  a  life. 
The  Bering  was  the  mother  of  stormy  seas  and 
the  mother  of  stormy  sons,  and  if  a  man  did 
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not  make  good  the  first  time  he  never  was  given 
another  chance. 

He  heard  the  winds  raving  about  the  building, 
shouting  their  foul-mouthed  curses  in  the  night. 
A  lonely  spirit  found  him  among  his  blankets 
and  coloured  the  fabric  of  his  dream — a  dream 
in  which  Torg  Hamer  and  his  gloomy  philosophy 
had  a  prominent  part. 


THE  WOMAN  BY  THE  WAYSIDE        CHAPTER  XIV 

DRAVE  TRIMBLE  awoke  with  the  memory 
of  something  in  the  back  of  his  mind.  He 
rubbed  his  sleepy  eyes  and  tried  to  get  the 
dream  cobwebs  out  of  his  brain. 

He  glanced  out  of  the  window,  and  then 
he  knew  what  it  was  he  was  trying  to  re- 
member. 

The  snow  had  come  to  Charikoff. 

He  stood  there  looking  out  across  the  rolling 
slopes  of  the  headland,  to  where  the  high  tundra 
marshes  lay  white  and  spotless  in  the  clear 
crisp  air. 

That  was  the  thing  the  northland  had  been 
waiting  for :  the  thing  that  was  needed  to 
complete  the  picture.  The  north  country  had 
changed  her  face  in  the  night.  Nothing  was 
the  same  as  it  had  been  yesterday. 

The  new   assistant   felt   that    this  was   the 
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real  Bering — the  Bering  of  the  cold  and  the 
snow. 

He  kindled  his  fire  and  hurried  through  with 
his  breakfast.  A  man  with  a  drop  of  red  blood 
in  his  veins  could  not  stay  indoors  on  a  morning 
like  that. 

He  climbed  the  slope  behind  the  lighthouse, 
but  again  and  again  he  turned  for  a  backward 
look.  But  it  was  an  alien  beach  to-day  that 
trailed  its  way  out  into  the  distances  and  was 
lost  among  the  snows.  The  Bering  lay  black 
and  gloomy,  in  contrast  to  the  white  land — the 
sea  of  the  storms  that  was  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  the  winds. 

Out  there  among  the  black  tides  stood  Drune, 
an  island  of  romance  that  never  seemed  quite 
real.  Stormy  waves  might  rage  about  it,  or 
windless  dawns  encircle  it  with  a  calm  and 
silver  sea,  but  always  it  seemed  to  lift  itself 
above  the  levels  of  real  life,  even  as  its  cliffs 
lifted  themselves  above  the  Bering. 

Drave  Trimble  turned  and  headed  out  into 
the  tundra  ;  for  it  was  the  god  of  adventure 
that  was  calling  to-day.  It  was  a  call  that 
Franklin  and  Parry  had  heard  of  old,  as  they 
sailed  their  immortal  voyages  into  the  frozen 
solitudes. 

The  glory  of  the  new  snow  was  over  the 
Bering.  Familiar  slopes  had  changed  their 
contours,  and  it  was  an  alien  land  that  lay 
waiting  for  him  to  explore. 

The  storm  god  had  turned  over  a  new  and 
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spotless  page,  and  the  creatures  of  the  wild 
had  written  their  toe-print  autographs  for  him 
to  read  and  for  him  to  follow. 

Marsh  mice  and  bog  moles  had  left  their 
lace-like  trails  everywhere  about  the  tundra, 
and  the  twin  tracks  of  the  leaping  ermine 
dimpled  the  face  of  the  snows. 

A  flock  of  ptarmigan  had  spent  the  night 
under  a  clump  of  willows,  and  had  set  out  at 
daybreak  to  find  their  breakfast.  Over  there 
at  the  edge  of  the  pond  an  arctic  owl  had 
spotted  them  and  gathered  one  into  his  hungry 
claws. 

It  was  the  world-old  quest  of  food :  the 
world-old  tragedy  of  the  meat-eaters  that 
preyed  upon  each  other  among  the  snow-fields 
of  the  Bering. 

Here  a  timber  wolf  had  come  down  from  the 
hills.  He  too  had  heard  the  call  of  the  first 
snow,  and  had  ventured  far  from  his  mountain 
covert  to  hunt  caribou  on  the  treeless  sweep  of 
the  tundra. 

Fox  tracks  sprinkled  the  rocky  ridges.  It 
had  been  a  busy  night  for  the  creatures  of 
the  wild,  even  as  it  had  been  for  the  men  of 
Charikoff. 

The  sun  came  up  over  the  hills.  Its  red 
beams  slanted  down  to  earth,  and  the  snow- 
white  marshes  glittered  like  a  treasure  chest. 
Opals  and  amethysts  flashed  their  splendour 
from  the  hummocks,  and  rubies  gleamed  their 
living  blood  in  the  heart  of  the  prismatic  flakes. 
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Last  night  had  been  the  coronation  of  the 
North  God,  and  even  the  lowly  weeds  of  the 
tundra  were  wearing  diamond  brooches  that 
would  dazzle  the  eye. 

Drave  Trimble  shuffled  along  through  the 
glittering  mass,  and  his  thoughts  refused  to 
focus  themselves  upon  any  definite  thing.  It 
was  so  beautiful,  and  so  white  and  clean,  that 
the  commonplace  things  of  life  did  not  seem  to 
fit  in  at  all. 

He  dropped  into  an  old  caribou  run,  and  in 
an  aimless  way  he  followed  it  toward  the  hills. 
Everything  was  new  to-day,  so  it  did  not  matter 
which  way  he  went,  there  would  be  something 
worth  seeing. 

The  sun  climbed  higher  above  the  hills,  and 
a  new  glory  was  over  the  diamond-sprinkled 
snows.  But  it  was  an  empty  land  that  held 
no  sign  of  life.  The  silence  of  a  dead  world 
was  there.  No  breeze  stirred  the  jewelled  weeds 
beside  the  trail.  No  birds  sang  among  the 
rocky  ridges  that  lifted  themselves  above  the 
level  of  the  bogs. 

But  something  was  there  in  that  voiceless 
land — something  that  the  eye  could  not  see  or 
the  ear  hear,  yet  the  soul  could  sense.  Like  a 
shadow  it  oozed  up  out  of  the  great  wasteland  : 
a  loneliness  that  was  so  deep  and  so  vast  that 
it  chilled  the  human  blood. 

Drave  Trimble  heaved  an  involuntary  sigh, 
and  it  was  not  born  of  any  personal  feeling.  It 
was  something  that  lived  out  there  in  the  winter 
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tundra — something  that  had  watched  in  the 
dawn  of  a  million  days  ;  something  that  walked 
alone  beneath  the  stars  and  grieved  in  the  black 
of  a  million  nights. 

But  ever  the  trail  crawled  upward  toward 
the  hills.  The  stony  ridges  grew  higher  among 
the  bogs,  and  here  and  there  a  storm-twisted 
bull  pine  grew  among  the  upthrust  rocks. 

Drave  Trimble  reached  out  a  hand  and 
straightened  a  crumpled  branch  of  one  of  the 
little  evergreens,  and  something  stirred  in  his 
heart  at  the  touch. 

He  had  come  from  a  land  where  fir  trees 
stood  tall  and  straight  against  the  sky  :  giants 
that  rocked  themselves  in  the  storm  winds  of 
the  Pacific,  and  grew  stronger  because  of  the 
buffeting. 

Here  in  this  alien  land  beside  the  northern 
sea  were  storm-stunted  and  gale-twisted  dwarfs, 
that  shivered  out  their  lives  amid  the  blizzard 
blasts  of  the  Arctic.  They  were  doomed  to  die 
before  their  time,  but  they  were  fighting  to 
the  last. 

That  was  the  spirit  of  the  pines,  the  spartan- 
souled  pines  that  pushed  their  serried  ranks 
along  a  thousand  hills,  wrestling  with  the  winds 
of  heaven,  plucking  the  clouds  from  the  eternal 
blue,  and  inching  their  way  upward  through 
the  ages. 

The  assistant  turned  for  a  backward  glance. 
Beneath  him  the  lower  tundras  stretched  their 
trackless  miles  of  snow,  and  in  the  distance  the 
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Bering  lay  like  a  sun-spangled  blanket  of 
blue. 

Down  the  coast  one  little  shoulder  of  land 
thrust  itself  out  into  the  ocean,  and  a  light- 
house tower  stood  like  a  white  thread  against 
the  water. 

Something  stirred  in  Drave  Trimble's  veins 
at  the  sight  of  it.  So  small  it  seemed,  and  so 
helpless  amid  the  wide  miles  of  tundra  that 
encompassed  it.  It  looked  as  though  the  touch 
of  a  finger  could  push  it  into  the  sea,  or  a 
thrown  pebble  crush  it  into  oblivion. 

But  last  night  Charikoff  had  been  a  driver 
of  men,  a  mad  gambler  that  played  with  the 
Bering  winds,  and  men  were  the  pawns  she  used 
in  her  reckless  game. 

The  assistant  lightkeeper  went  stamping  on 
up  the  trail.  He  was  far  from  the  station  now, 
and  it  would  be  a  long  walk  home.  But  this 
was  virgin  country  to  him,  something  he  had 
seen  but  dimly  in  the  haze  of  the  distance.  He 
felt  an  urge  to  go  farther,  where  the  eye  could 
see  farther  and  the  brain  be  a  bit  clearer. 

Then  a  sound  caught  his  ear  and  his  fingers 
tightened  upon  his  gun  as  he  turned  toward  it. 

Then  he  laughed. 

Seated  on  a  boulder  that  cropped  out  from 
a  rock-ledge  was  an  old  native  woman.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  blanket  that  was  as  white  as 
the  snow  itself,  and  but  for  that  peculiar  noise 
he  would  have  passed  her  by  without  seeing  her. 

Then  the  sound  came  again  :    a  hissing  of 
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breath  through  half-closed  teeth — the  call  of  a 
snake  that  coils  to  strike. 

The  man  from  Charikoff  smiled  up  at  her, 
but  it  only  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  old  woman's 
wrath. 

She  shook  her  staff  at  him — a  staff  of  bog 
willow  that  was  twisted  like  a  serpent's  tail. 

'  White  nose,'  she  railed  at  him,  '  the  black 
wolves  of  Pavalak  will  pick  your  bones.' 

A  shiver  went  through  Brave's  blood.  It 
was  Wandoo  the  Witch,  who  rode  the  storms 
of  the  Bering,  and  of  whom  everybody  was 
afraid. 

'  What  is  the  trouble  up  there,  Mother  ?  ' 
He  tried  to  pacify  her.  '  Was  you  having  a 
nap,  and  I  went  and  woke  you  up  ?  ' 

'  Mother  !  '  she  screamed  down  at  him.  '  Must 
I  be  called  mother  by  a  white  nose — a  fool 
white  nose  who  walks  in  the  middle  of  the 
trail  ?  ' 

'  That  is  what  they  make  trails  for — to  walk 
in,'  the  man  from  the  lighthouse  told  her  as 
he  shuffled  along  through  the  snow. 

'  Weak  men  and  fools,  they  walk  in  the  old 
trails.  But  strong  men,  they  make  trails  of 
their  own.' 

Drave  turned  and  looked  back  at  her.  Now 
she  was  sitting  there  with  her  chin  in  her  hand, 
and  she  was  staring  out  across  the  white  tundra 
as  though  she  saw  something  that  was  hidden 
from  mortal  view. 

'  Well,  if  that  old  witch  didn't  say  a  mouthful 
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that  time — a  whole  mouthful/  Drave  muttered 
to  himself  as  he  climbed  the  slope.  '  I  guess 
there  wouldn't  be  any  trails  at  ail  if  somebody 
hadn't  gone  ahead  and  made  them/ 

He  reached  the  top  of  the  next  ridge,  and 
once  more  he  looked  back.  Wandoo  was  still 
there :  a  ghostly  shape  against  the  snows, 
keeping  her  lonely  watch  beside  the  tundra. 

A  chickadee  twittered  in  the  weeds  beside 
him,  but  the  bird's  song  was  lost  to  his  ears. 
A  loneliness  was  over  his  soul,  something  he 
could  not  resist.  An  alien  spirit  had  found  him 
there  as  he  watched  the  aged  Aleut  woman. 

It  was  the  ghost  of  dead  days  that  had 
returned  to  earth  again  ;  and  Drave  knew  that 
they  had  been  sad  days — bitter-sad  for  some- 
body. 

He  looked  out  across  the  great  white  waste- 
land, silent  and  majestic  under  the  glory  of  the 
virgin  snows.  The  sunbeams  were  dancing 
over  the  bogs,  and  the  flash  of  diamonds  was 
on  every  weed.  But  it  was  of  the  nights  he 
was  dreaming — nights  that  were  black  with  the 
dripping  rains  and  life  held  no  hope. 

At  last  the  man  from  Charikoff  shook  the 
spell  from  him  and  went  tramping  away  toward 
the  higher  hills.  But  a  time  came  when  he 
knew  that  he  must  be  heading  back  toward  the 
lighthouse.  He  turned  and  began  following  his 
track  back  along  the  old  caribou  run. 

But  as  he  did  so  some  deep-seated  emotion 
stirred  in  the  man's  breast.  He  stepped  out  of 
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the  old  path  and  slanted  off  toward  Charikoff, 
breaking  a  new  trail  for  himself. 

An  hour  later,  as  he  was  abreast  of  the  spot 
where  he  had  met  the  old  witch,  he  glanced 
over  toward  the  butte.  She  was  still  there, 
sitting  on  her  rock,  a  motionless  shape  that  held 
little  resemblance  to  the  human  form.  Like 
the  Mother  of  the  Tundra  she  sat  there  brooding 
over  her  desolation,  and  did  not  look  up. 

Drave  Trimble  stamped  away  toward  the 
coast,  and  left  her  there  with  her  gloomy 
meditations  beside  the  trail.  But  he  thought 
of  her  as  he  swung  down  across  the  slopes  toward 
Charikoff. 

It  was  a  wise  proverb  she  had  flung  at  him, 
wiser  than  it  had  seemed  at  first  thought. 

For,  after  everything  had  been  said,  it  was 
the  trail-blazers  who  made  the  world  what  it 
was  to-day. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  wise  men  of  earth 
had  preached  the  doctrine  of  a  flat  world,  and 
mariners  had  shaped  their  timid  courses  close 
to  the  land.  Adventure  had  beckoned  to  them 
from  the  sky-line,  but  they  dare  not  go. 

Then  one  day  there  came  to  earth  a  radical 
and  outlaw  soul  who  refused  to  be  bound  by 
the  narrow  codes  of  the  flat- world  creed. 

He  harnessed  his  ships  to  the  winds  of  the 
heaven,  and  shaping  his  course  by  a  sea-born 
star  he  went  riding  out  over  the  rim  of  the 
world.  He  blazed  a  trail  to  the  Indies — blazed 
a  trail  to  glory,  that  weaker  men  might  follow 
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till  the  tides  run  dry  in  the  hollows  of  the 
deep. 

So  it  had  been  since  the  beginning.  Men 
had  done  a  thing  one  certain  way,  and  other 
men  had  followed  after  them,  and  their  plodding 
feet  had  in  time  gouged  a  deep-rutted  trail,  and 
thus  creeds  and  codes  and  customs  had  come 
to  earth. 

Some  of  them  had  been  good  and  useful  trails 
and  some  of  them  were  bad.  But  weak  men 
had  stumbled  along  in  the  rut,  followers  of  the 
bad  as  well  as  the  good,  and  afraid  to  ask  a 
question. 

That  was  what  the  old  woman  meant — it 
must  have  been  what  she  meant.  That  a  weak 
man  would  walk  in  a  trail,  even  a  bad  trail, 
because  somebody  had  walked  there  before. 
But  a  strong  man  would  make  a  new  trail  if 
he  saw  a  better  way. 

It  was  like  the  story  they  used  to  tell  about 
a  crooked  road  back  at  home.  It  was  called 
the  Jipson  Road,  and  according  to  the  story 
it  was  surveyed  by  Old  Man  Jipson 's  brindle 
cow. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  when  the 
skunk  cabbages  were  beginning  to  get  green, 
and  that  half-starved  old  cow  kept  twisting 
around  through  the  swamp,  going  from  skunk 
cabbage  to  skunk  cabbage,  and  biting  off  the 
fresh  leaves  as  fast  as  they  grew. 

In  time  she  had  worn  a  fairly  good  cow  trail 
from  one  cedar  swamp  to  another. 
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Old  Man  Jipson  used  to  follow  that  cow  trail 
when  he  went  to  get  his  mail,  and  cut  the  brush 
out  so  he  would  not  get  wet  after  it  rained. 

From  time  to  time  it  was  widened.  It 
became  a  road,  received  its  usual  coat  of 
gravel,  and  men  used  it  for  years,  crooks 
and  all. 

But  to-day  there  was  a  road  running  through 
Jipson's  Swamp,  straight  as  the  eye  of  the 
theodolite  could  see.  That  was  what  the  old 
Aleut  woman  must  have  meant  about  walking 
in  trails.  If  the  trail  was  blazed  by  a  brindle 
cow,  and  you  had  a  hunch  you  could  do  a  better 
job  of  it,  you  were  a  coward  and  a  weakling  if 
you  did  not  try. 

Drave  Trimble  tramped  on  across  the  tundra. 
Already  the  thin  covering  of  snow  was  beginning 
to  melt,  and  here  and  there  the  black  bogs  had 
started  to  show  through. 

He  was  returning  empty-handed  from  the 
hunt.  But  somehow  he  felt  that  his  trip  had 
not  been  a  failure.  He  had  seen  the  tundra  in 
her  bridal  robes  of  snow,  and  soothed  his  soul 
with  the  silences  that  hung  above  that  wasteland 
of  the  North. 

Nor  was  that  all.  He  had  listened  to  words 
of  wisdom  from  the  dark  lips  of  a  witch-woman 
who  sat  and  brooded  at  the  side  of  the  caribou 
trail. 

The  last  of  the  snow  had  vanished  from  the 
rolling  headlands  when  Drave  reached  the 
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station.  The  new  assistant  smiled  to  himself 
as  he  stood  there  looking  at  the  familiar  land- 
scape. 

Last  night  Charikoff  had  been  a  crazy  hell- 
hole of  the  storms.  It  had  been  blackness,  toil, 
and  despair,  and  life  had  hung  by  a  brittle 
thread  as  he  clambered  around  on  the  slippery 
railing  of  the  tower  with  the  winds  trying  to 
claw  him  loose. 

But  when  morning  came  he  had  found 
Charikoff  standing  there  like  an  emblem  of 
innocence.  Like  a  blushing  bride  she  had 
waited  beside  that  cold  north  sea.  The  rising 
sun  had  kissed  her  upon  the  cheek,  and  a 
million  gems  had  glittered  in  her  garments  of 
gauzy  white. 

Now  nothing  remained  of  either.  It  was  the 
same  old  Charikoff  of  yesterday — a  place  where 
men  fretted  over  their  isolation,  or  gloried  in 
the  traditions  of  the  service,  just  as  the  whim 
might  suit  them. 
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THE    first   snow  was  like  a  white  garment 
which  the   Bering  put  on  for  a  day.  then 
cast  aside.     Indian  summer  came — a  soft,  lan- 
guid sub-season  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
summer  fogs  and  the  winter  snows.     A  light 
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of  some  shore  station,  or  follow  the  flag  into 
exile  at  some  wave-washed  rock,  and  the  world 
would  thrill  at  the  sight  of  a  lonely  light-tower 
against  the  sky. 

But  who  of  them  could  match  the  faith  of 
Qmluk  the  Aleut,  the  unpaid  watcher  of 
Charikoff,  keeping  his  vigil  out  there  in  the 
black  of  the  Bering  nights,  standing  his  guard 
beside  a  beacon  that  never  bornec 

Drave  Trimble  slipped  out  of  the  back  door 
and  headed  toward  the  hut  of  the  old  native. 
But  the  little  paper  box  containing  Omluk's 
breakfast  was  hidden  beneath  his  square-cut 
uniform  coat. 

For  things  like  this  had  a  way  of  creeping 
into  the  official  records,  and  he  wanted  to  do 
this  for  the  simple  pleasure  of  doing  it. 

It  was  atoms  like  this  whkh  were  used  to 
make  or  to  break  an  assistant,  ^"hen  they 
came  to  blue-print  a  lightkeeper's  life  they  took 
the  good  things  and  balanced  them  against  the 
bad ;  and  whether  it  was  minus  or  phis,  they 
wrote  it  into  the  records  of  the  service. 

But  the  new  assistant  felt  an  inward  urge  to 
do  something  without  getting  any  recognition 
or  reward,  as  Omluk  was  doing. 

It  was  a  debt  he  owed  his  own  soul :  a  debt 
he  owed  the  white  race  to  which  he  belonged. 
It  was  the  least  that  he  could  do,  to  render 
service  to  this  dark-faced  man  of  the  tundra, 
who  had  kept  the  flame  of  loyalty  burning  in 
his  heart  long  years  after  the  stones  had  grown 
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cold  in  the  beacon  cairn  on  the  headlands  of 
Charikoff. 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  hut  and  entered. 
The  old  man  was  propped  up  among  his  blan- 
kets, where  he  could  watch  the  fire  and  count 
the  pictures  that  came  and  went  among  the 
glowing  coals. 

He  reached  out  and  took  the  food  which  his 
friend  had  brought  him,  and  said  nothing. 
Drave  felt  that  any  word  of  thanks  would  have 
cheapened  that  hour  for  him.  Omluk  had 
received  no  thanks  for  the  thing  he  had 
done  ;  and  no  human  eye  had  seen  him  as 
he  kept  his  vigil  in  Charikoff Js  memory-haunted 
night. 

Something  had  prompted  him  to  mention  the 
fact  to  the  new  assistant  that  he  too  had  been 
a  lightkeeper  in  his  day.  But  never  once  had 
he  given  a  hint  of  the  unauthorized  vigil  he  still 
was  keeping  beside  that  northern  sea.  It  had 
remained  for  Drave  Trimble's  sharp  eyes  to 
read  the  meaning  of  that  beaten  path  along  the 
headland's  slope  and  the  heap  of  dry  pitch-wood 
kindling  concealed  beneath  its  canvas  covering 
in  the  old  fire  cairn. 

But  the  man  from  the  lighthouse  was  con- 
scious of  the  bond  that  bound  them  together. 
He  had  come  to  the  hut  intending  to  ask  Omluk 
a  question — a  question  which  the  natives  of  the 
Storm  Coast  were  loath  to  answer. 

The  young  man  poked  the  driftwood  fire  into 
a  brighter  blaze.  For  a  moment  he  stood  there 
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watching  the  play  of  colours  that  fluttered  over 
the  glowing  coals. 

Those  chunks  of  oakwood  that  warmed  the 
hut  of  Omluk  had  once  been  the  timbers  of 
a  ship.  For  years  that  nameless  craft  had 
ploughed  its  way  across  stormy  seas,  and  the 
hopes  of  man  had  followed  it  upon  its  far 
adventuring.  But  the  Bering  had  smiled  in  her 
wise,  old  hate — and  waited  for  her  day  to  come. 

Now  all  that  was  left  was  those  broken 
fragments,  crackling  in  their  death-agony  among 
the  flames.  But  even  in  this  their  last  hour 
something  of  their  old-time  glory  remained — 
something  that  set  them  apart  from  the  clod- 
bound  oaks  that  had  lived  out  their  lives  upon 
some  inland  hih1. 

For  the  salts  of  the  sea  had  filled  their  pores 
with  many  an  alien  ingredient,  and  the  fire  was 
splashed  with  many  a  hue  that  even  the  rainbow 
never  knew.  Crumbling  coals  lay  among  the 
hot  ashes,  shining  fragments  of  purple  wine  and 
ingots  of  Spanish  gold,  while  over  it  flickered 
the  wisps  of  blue-green  blaze,  like  the  play  of 
heat-lightning  on  the  rim  of  a  summer  sea. 

Drave  Trimble  turned  suddenly  away  from 
the  fire  and  shot  a  question  at  the  native  : 

'  What  was  it  that  Wandoo  did  that  they 
chased  her  away  from  the  Mission  ?  ' 

The  black  eyes  of  Omluk  opened  in  amaze- 
ment. He  sat  there  among  his  blankets  and 
stared  at  the  young  lightkeeper,  as  though  he 
was  reading  his  very  soul. 
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'  She  didn't — didn't  do  it.'  He  blurted  out 
the  words  and  turned  a  frightened  glance 
toward  the  door.  '  We  don't  talk  about  things 
like  that  any  more.' 

'  I  had  a  hunch  she  didn't  do  it.'  Drave 
smiled  at  him.  '  It  is  the  punishment  we  don't 
earn  that  hurts  the  worst.  Wandoo  wouldn't 
have  remembered  it  all  these  years  if  she  had 
really  done  it.' 

'  We  won't  talk  any  more — about  that.'  The 
old  native  turned  his  head  away. 

'  Oh,  yes,  we  are  going  to  have  a  nice  long 
talk,  and  it  is  going  to  be  about  Wandoo/  the 
new  assistant  said  with  confidence.  '  Remember 
what  you  told  me  that  Sunday  morning  out  on 
the  headland.' 

'  Omluk  tell  nothing.'  The  old  fellow  stood 
on  the  defensive. 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  did,  old-timer.  You  said  I 
kept  looking  into  the  north,  and  that  made  us 
brothers.  Well,  I'm  still  looking  into  the 
north,  and  I  see  an  old  woman  sitting  on  top 
of  a  big  rock.  She  keeps  looking  out  into  the 
tundra — looking  and  looking,  and  don't  see 
anything  at  all.  Sometimes  she  takes  a 
crooked  stick  and  shakes  it  toward  Mission 
Point.' 

A  gasp  from  the  Aleut  was  the  only  answer. 
Drave  went  on  with  his  talk. 

'  Of  course,  I  can  go  and  ask  Wandoo  herself, 
if  you  don't  want  to  tell  me.' 

'  It  wasn't  nothing.     Wandoo  didn't  do  it/ 
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Omluk  hedged.  '  I  mean,  it  wasn't  anything 
big.' 

'  Who  did  it  ?  '  Drave  shot  the  question  at 
him  before  he  had  a  chance  to  think. 

'  It  was  a  little  boy  did  it,  and  he  was  afraid 
to  tell,'  Omluk  said  in  a  low  voice.  '  And  they 
said  Wandoo  must  stand  up  in  front  of  whole 
school,  and  say  she  did  it  and  was  sorry  she 
was  bad/ 

'  So  that  was  it,  was  it  ?  '  the  new  assistant 
said  as  he  stepped  toward  the  door.  '  Poor 
old  Wandoo — too  bad  she  let  a  little  thing  like 
that  go  and  spoil  her  life.  But  she  was  a  very 
smart  girl,  wasn't  she  ?  ' 

Omluk  nodded  his  head. 

'  That  is  the  way  it  is.'  Drave  summed 
things  up.  '  A  person  can  know  too  much  as 
well  as  too  little.  We  common  folks  cannot 
understand  either  of  them.' 

Old  Omluk  muttered  something  to  himself, 
and  Drave  left  him  there  with  his  memories  of 
other  days. 

But  as  he  walked  away  the  young  man  was 
pondering  some  thoughts  that  were  deep  and 
troublesome.  The  Bering  was  a  hard  mother, 
even  for  the  brown-faced  Aleuts.  The  scattered 
tribes  of  tundraland  had  their  own  problems, 
even  as  the  more  closely  organized  nations  of 
earth. 

In  the  land  of  modern  civilization  griefs 
might  be  more  colossal,  but  the  swift  tramp  of 
marching  events  left  little  time  to  remember. 
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But  here  in  the  endless  solitudes  of  the  tundra 
the  wounded  heart  turned  its  thoughts  inward, 
to  brood  over  its  hurts  and  grow  poison  in  the 
black  of  the  Bering  nights. 

Then  Drave  Trimble  forgot  about  the  Bering 
and  the  problem  of  the  tundra  tribes.  He 
forgot  about  Omluk  and  the  unsung  glory  of 
the  beacon  cairn  upon  the  headlands.  He  for- 
got about  Wandoo  and  the  spirit  of  nameless 
things  she  conjured  among  the  hills. 

For  there  coming  up  from  the  beach  landing 
was  Lance  Gardner  and  his  sister  Molly. 

Neva  came  running  down  to  meet  them.  He 
heard  the  girls  laughing  together — voices  that 
were  as  happy  as  the  long-spur's  song. 

Drave  stood  there  and  blinked  at  them,  and 
his  jumbled  brain  refused  to  understand. 

For  Charikoff  —  solemn-souled  Charikoff  — 
something  had  happened  to  her.  Some  fairy 
had  touched  her  with  its  wand  and  turned  it 
into  an  enchanted  land  of  romance  and  song. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  Drune  that  was  here 
to-day — that  nameless  thing  which  made  even 
the  turf  of  the  hill-side  seem  like  sacred  ground, 
and  made  the  blood  flow  like  a  rippling  brook 
within  his  veins. 
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Indian  summer  day  was  dying  out 
JL  over  the  Bering,  and  the  world  was  draped 
in  the  soft  gauze-haze  of  romance. 

Drave  Trimble  and  Molly  Gardner  had  climbed 
to  the  old  look-out  at  the  top  of  the  headland 
to  watch  the  sunset. 

Last  night  Neva  had  been  with  them  —  a  little 
bunch  of  happiness  who  kept  chattering  like  a 
chickadee.  The  night  before  that  it  had  been 
Brave's  watch.  The  girls  had  gone  to  the 
headland  alone,  and  he  had  seen  them  out 
there,  from  the  tower,  where  he  was  lighting  up. 

But  to-night  it  was  different.  For  some 
reason  Neva  had  not  come  with  them.  The 
new  assistant  felt  that  her  excuse  had  been 
nothing  but  an  excuse  after  all.  That  dear 
little  pal  of  his  was  playing  the  game  four- 
square, and  had  deprived  herself  of  a  pleasant 
trip  that  he  and  Molly  might  share  that  one 
hour  together  out  there  beside  the  whispering 
sea. 

The  sun  slipped  down  to  the  rim  of  the 
world.  His  red  lips  touched  the  cheek  of  the 
sea,  and  the  Bering  blushed  like  a  timid  maid 
under  his  caress. 

Then  the  next  minute  it  was  gone,  and  a 
flaming  sunset  spread  its  glory  over  the  west. 
The  wind-ripples  wore  a  ruffle  of  scarlet  lace, 
and  even  the  rocky  beaches  of  the  Storm  Coast 
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were  bathed  in  the  ethereal  lights  of  fairy- 
land. 

The  new  assistant  held  his  breath  as  he 
watched  it.  It  was  so  beautiful,  and  it  seemed 
that  even  a  whispered  word  would  break  the 
spell.  But  slowly  the  pigments  faded  from  the 
sky  and  lengthening  shadows  crept  over  the  sea. 
A  gull  came  flapping  her  way  across  the  dim- 
ming sunset,  and  the  scurrying  winds  took  up  a 
new  song  among  the  blowing  grass. 

Drave  Trimble  stood  there  on  the  headlands 
of  Charikoff,  and  the  woman  was  at  his  side. 
It  was  a  tableau  such  as  the  twilights  had 
known  of  old,  even  since  the  first  man  came  to 
earth,  and  loved  his  mate  in  the  hush  of  the 
primeval  dusks. 

Drave  heard  the  flutter  of  the  girl's  breath 
as  she  stood  there  at  his  side.  But  he  did  not 
look  toward  her.  His  blood  was  marching  fast 
within  his  veins,  keeping  step  to  that  wild, 
sweet  tune  which  the  gods  were  playing  among 
the  kindling  stars. 

The  wonder  of  it  had  left  him  dumb-lipped 
amid  his  glory.  He  had  come  from  the  town, 
where  women  thronged  the  stone-paved  streets, 
and  for  him  they  were  only  women.  But  up 
here  in  the  land  of  the  Bering,  where  a  mere 
handful  of  souls  were  lost  amid  the  endless 
miles  of  the  tundra,  he  had  found  her — the  one 
who  was  set  apart  from  all  other  women,  as 
the  moon  is  set  apart  from  the  lesser  stars  of 
the  night. 
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He  wanted  to  tell  her ;  but  it  seemed  a 
foolish  thing  to  do.  She  was  there  on  the 
headland  with  him.  Surely  she  too  must  have 
heard  that  immortal  marching  song  of  the  gods. 

That  sunset  had  been  painted  for  them,  and 
she  had  seen  it  in  ah1  its  splendour.  That  glory 
was  a  joint  heritage  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  Master  of  the  Universe,  even 
as  He  had  brought  that  light  to  Eden  long  ago. 
It  was  a  gift  that  the  gods  had  prepared  for 
them — and  gods  could  make  no  mistake. 

Gathering  night  spread  its  black  blankets 
over  them,  and  the  beaches  of  the  Bering  faded 
into  the  gloom.  He  could  hear  the  soft  pulsing 
of  the  waves  in  the  darkness  beneath  them.  It 
was  the  tides  of  an  outlaw  ocean  that  had 
forgotten  the  battle-marches  of  the  storm  god 
and  were  crooning  a  cradle-song  along  the  empty 
coasts  of  tundraland. 

Drave  Trimble  reached  out  among  the 
shadows,  and  found  Molly  Gardner's  hand,  and 
his  blood  leaped  upward  at  the  touch. 

There  was  a  gasp  of  surprise,  and  the  girl 
from  Drune  snatched  her  hand  away.  Then 
without  a  word  she  turned  her  back  upon  him, 
and  started  down  the  hill  toward  the  lighthouse. 

The  assistant  stood  there  in  the  deepening 
night,  and  listened  to  the  sound  of  her  footsteps 
growing  fainter  upon  the  hill-path,  and  there 
was  an  emptiness  in  his  heart. 

He  could  not  understand  it.  Why  had  Molly 
acted  that  way  ?  He  and  Neva  clambered 
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around  on  the  cliffs  together  like  a  pair  of 
schoolboys,  and  hand  in  hand  they  had  scaled 
the  slippery  ledges  of  Charikoff.  But  this  girl 
from  Drune  had  fled  in  alarm  at  the  first  touch 
of  his  fingers. 

Drave  Trimble  turned  for  one  last  glance 
toward  the  water.  The  Bering  lay  bleak  and 
lonely  beneath  the  stars.  One  little  patch  of 
light  still  lingered,  far  out  on  the  rim  of  the 
sea.  But  each  minute  it  was  growing  smaller 
— fading  away  to  nothing,  like  the  glory  that 
a  few  minutes  ago  had  hung  over  the  world. 

With  lowered  head  the  assistant  turned  into 
the  old  footpath,  and  followed  it  toward  the 
lighthouse.  His  jumbled  brain  refused  to  hold 
one  steady  thought.  The  world  had  been 
shaken  by  some  mighty  upheaval,  and  it  refused 
to  right  itself  again. 

He  heard  the  sound  of  voices  below  him,  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white  dress  in  the  shaft 
of  lamplight  that  trinkled  out  of  the  keeper's 
window.  He  knew  that  the  girls  were  out  on 
the  porch  exchanging  confidences  under  the 
stars. 

Drave  Trimble  turned  and  looked  over  his 
shoulder.  He  did  not  want  to  go  down  there 
to  the  light.  He  was  not  in  any  mood  for  talk 
— even  the  bitter,  morbid  talk  of  Torg  Hamer. 

He  wanted  to  stay  out  there  under  the  stars, 
where  the  lost  winds  were  whispering  in  the 
dark  and  the  vast  and  voiceless  tundras  brooded 
amid  their  solitudes. 
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With  groping  feet  he  picked  his  way  across 
the  hill-side  and  sank  down  upon  the  first 
outcropping  boulder  he  found. 

There  he  sat,  a  motionless  shape  among  the 
shadows.  With  unblinking  eyes  he  watched 
the  sparkling  heavens,  where  new  stars  crept 
up  over  the  rim  of  the  tundra,  and  old  stars 
sank  themselves  from  sight  behind  the  heaving 
sea. 

Then  the  lights  went  out  in  the  keeper's 
quarters,  and  Charikoff  was  a  place  of  morbid 
memories,  where  a  man  with  a  broken  and  bitter 
soul  stood  guard  in  the  northern  night. 

The  scurrying  winds  came  down  across  the 
tundra.  Like  groping  fingers  they  rustled 
among  the  dry  and  ripened  grass  ;  then  they 
were  off  again  through  the  homeless  dark. 

The  man  upon  the  hill-side  staggered  to  his 
feet  and  slowly  picked  his  way  down  toward 
the  silent  light  station. 

He  saw  Torg  Hamer  reading  beside  his 
window,  and  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  and  pity 
was  in  Drave  Trimble's  heart  ;  for  he  too  had 
drank  of  the  bitter  water  that  splashed  in  the 
brooks  of  Eden,  and,  like  Torg,  he  never  would 
forget. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  Indian  summer  tarried  over-long  upon 
the  Bering  that  year.      Each  day  the  air 
grew  more  crisp  and  bracing,  and  the  tonic  of 
the  autumn  was  in  every  breeze  that  blew. 

Molly  Gardner  was  still  at  the  lighthouse, 
and  there  was  a  glamour  over  the  place  that 
grim  old  Charikoff  never  had  known  before. 

The  days  were  a-drip  with  the  golden  sun- 
shine and  the  nights  were  brimming  with 
wonderful  dreams.  Life  seemed  to  move  with 
a  languid  flow,  like  the  drift  of  the  breezes  that 
blew  out  of  the  North. 

To  Drave  Trimble  it  was  a  season  of  glaring 
contrasts.  There  was  a  bit  of  heaven  in  his 
ardent  dreams  and  a  bit  of  hell  in  his  haunting 
fears. 

For  the  girl  from  Drune  was  still  there  to  fire 
his  blood  with  a  white-hot  flame.  Still  she 
persisted  in  standing  beyond  his  reach,  as 
though  some  invisible  wall  had  reared  its  barrier 
between  them. 

But  the  heart  of  youth  is  the  heart  of  hope. 
Sometimes  the  new  assistant  forgot  his  fears 
and  listened  to  that  pleading  voice  that  was 
calling  in  the  twilight.  Sometimes  he  glimpsed 
a  vision  of  the  days  that  were  to  come,  when 
he  would  go  faring  forth  on  the  road  of  life 
with  Molly  Gardner  at  his  side. 

174 
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His  love  for  her  might  be  hopeless — a  bubble 
that  had  been  blown  to  burst — something  that 
would  bring  sorrow  into  his  life,  even  as  love 
had  helped  to  darken  the  days  of  Torg 
Hamer. 

But  it  had  given  him  new  eyes  to  see  the 
glories  of  the  world  that  lay  about  him.  He 
caught  the  sound  of  whispering  voices  when 
the  scouring  tides  came  down  the  coast,  and 
his  listening  ears  heard  the  fairy  pipes  calling 
in  every  breeze  that  blew. 

The  second  week  of  the  Indian  summer 
dragged  itself  to  a  close.  Drave  Trimble  had 
been  waiting  to  have  a  word  with  Molly  in 
private.  It  was  his  last  chance. 

To-morrow  she  would  be  returning  to  Drune. 
If  matters  remained  as  they  were,  with  that 
invisible  wall  standing  between  them,  it  was 
going  to  be  hard  for  him  to  ever  pay  another 
visit  to  that  enchanted  isle  of  the  foxes. 

It  was  Torg's  night  to  light  up.  He  had 
already  gone  to  the  tower,  and  as  usual  the 
girls  set  off  for  the  look-out.  Drave  decided 
to  go  with  them.  Perhaps  there  would  be  a 
chance  to  have  a  word  with  Molly  before  they 
returned. 

But  the  new  assistant  found  only  disappoint- 
ment waiting  for  him  on  the  headlands  of 
Charikoff.  The  sun  went  down,  and  only  a 
pale,  sickly  afterglow  tinged  the  west. 

'  That  isn't  worth  looking  at,  is  it,  Neva  ?  ' 
Molly  spoke  for  the  first  time.  '  Let  us  go 
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home  and  make  that  fudge  we  were  talking 
about/ 

The  girls  set  off  down  the  trail,  returning  to 
the  sweets  of  the  candy-making.  The  man 
stood  on  the  rim  of  the  cliffs  and  watched  them 
go,  and  made  no  attempt  to  follow  them. 

A  lonely  spirit  was  over  him  to-night — a 
morbid  thing  that  hovered  about  him  in  the 
gathering  dusk  and  filled  his  brain  with  unlovely 
thoughts. 

Molly  Gardner  never  had  been  intended  for 
him — never  had  been  intended  for  any  man. 
The  light  of  love  that  glimmered  in  her  eyes 
did  not  belong  to  this  earth.  It  was  a  part  of 
fairyland  perhaps,  or  a  reflection  from  the 
dead-and-gone  loves  that  gilded  the  days  of 
the  Cavaliers.  It  was  like  a  theoretical  love, 
that  hugged  its  own  empty  dreams  and  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  of  putting  love  into 
practice. 

The  sound  of  footsteps  softened  and  died 
upon  the  hill-side,  and  he  was  alone.  He  stood 
there  motionless,  listening  to  the  lament  of  the 
flooding  beaches,  and  the  lonely-mouthed  winds 
that  mourned  among  the  grass. 

His  mind  ran  back  to  another  night  when  he 
and  Neva  were  returning  from  the  Fox  Farm, 
and  his  heart  was  singing  a  new  and  wonderful 
song. 

They  had  seen  Torg  Hamer  standing  on  the 
rim  of  the  cliffs,  a  gloomy  sentinel  etched 
against  the  moon-bright  sky.  He  had  pitied 
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him  at  the  time.  But  to-night  Drave  Trimble 
was  a  full  blood-brother  to  him,  and  was  sharing 
in  his  lonely  heritage. 

The  last  light  dimmed  and  died  in  the  west, 
and  Charikofi  belonged  to  the  night  and  the 
winds.  Drave  Trimble  plodded  down  the  hill 
and  groped  his  way  to  the  door  of  his  quarters. 
He  was  going  on  watch  at  midnight  and  would 
have  to  get  a  little  sleep. 

The  alarm  clock  rattled  its  noisy  gong,  and 
the  second  assistant  scrambled  out  of  his 
blankets.  He  saw  Torg  Hamer  coming  up  the 
board  walk  from  the  tower,  a  slow-plodding 
figure  with  a  lighted  lantern  hung  in  the  crook 
of  his  arm. 

'  Is  everything  all  right  down  there  ?  '  Drave 
asked  him  as  he  came  up.  'I  want  to  get  a 
little  hot  coffee  before  I  turn  to.' 

'  Yes,  everything  is  all  right/  the  first  assistant 
said  as  he  opened  his  door.  '  But  the  glass  is 
going  down — looks  like  something  might  be 
coming.' 

The  young  man  smiled  to  himself  in  the  dark. 
They  had  called  Hamer  the  '  Stormy  Petrel  of 
the  Lights  ' — and  he  had  been  well  named.  His 
morbid  ears  could  hear  a  wind  coming  a  million 
miles  away,  and  he  saw  a  threat  of  hurricanes 
in  every  sunset. 

Drave  boiled  his  pot  of  coffee  and  took  it 
with  him  to  the  watch-room.  The  nights  were 
getting  long  now,  and  he  found  a  hot  cup  helped 
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to  keep  him  awake  in  the  last  trying  hours  of 
the  watch. 

He  found  that  the  glass  was  low,  as  Torg  had 
said.  He  reached  up  and  tapped  the  dial  with 
his  finger.  The  needle  bobbed  a  bit  lower,  and 
stayed  there.  It  was  still  going  down. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  four  by  the  station 
clock,  and  the  sleepy  assistant  had  poured  him- 
self another  dram  of  coffee  to  help  keep  his 
eyes  open.  He  lifted  the  steaming  cup  to  his 
lips.  Then  he  lurched  back  from  the  table, 
overturning  his  chair  as  he  went. 

For  a  roaring,  tearing  hell  had  swooped  down 
upon  Charikoff  and  the  tall  light-tower  was 
shivering  in  every  bone. 

Out  of  the  calm  and  silent  night  it  had  come, 
storm  winds  such  as  he  never  had  heard  before. 
The  startled  assistant  caught  up  his  lantern 
and  hurried  upstairs.  There  was  no  knowing 
what  the  light  might  be  doing,  with  a  gale  like 
that  belching  and  sucking  about  the  top  of  the 
tower  and  playing  havoc  with  the  atmospheric 
pressure. 

As  he  neared  the  top  of  the  tower  the  vibration 
grew  worse,  until  it  seemed  that  the  whole 
structure  would  be  torn  asunder  and  flung 
crashing  to  the  earth. 

He  pushed  open  the  door  and  hurried  into 
the  lantern.  The  driving  winds  had  beaten  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  down  to  half  its  normal 
height.  As  it  cooled  off  the  draught  through 
the  chimney  was  growing  less  and  less,  and 
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instead  of  the  clear-white,  oxygen-burning  blaze, 
it  was  like  a  red  coal  that  threw  its  reflections 
through  the  bull's-eyes. 

The  assistant  reached  up  and  gave  the 
damper  rod  a  turn,  and  the  flame  leaped  up 
at  the  touch  ;  but  the  next  minute  the  swirling 
winds  had  whipped  a  vacuum  pocket  about  the 
head  of  the  tower,  and  the  lamp  was  stream- 
ing its  ragged  blaze  clear  to  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  forcing  him  to  open  the  damper 
again. 

He  stood  there  watching  the  lamp,  with  his 
hand  upon  the  rod,  and  from  time  to  tune  he 
shifted  it  one  way  or  the  other  to  suit  the  whim 
of  the  wind. 

A  roaring  wind  came  racing  down  the  night. 
Drave  heard  it  coming  over  the  other  voices  of 
the  storm,  and  instinctively  he  braced  himself 
against  the  shock. 

It  struck  the  tower  like  a  sledge-hammer 
swung  by  the  hands  of  the  gods.  The  floor  of 
the  lantern  swayed  and  shivered  beneath  his 
feet,  and  one  of  the  plate-glass  windows  buckled 
and  broke  under  the  strain. 

The  flying  particles  slashed  about  him  as  the 
storm  belched  into  the  little  chamber.  The 
lamp  went  out  as  though  it  had  been  dipped 
into  the  sea. 

There  was  no  light  now  except  the  feeble 
glow  which  came  from  the  hand-lantern  he  had 
left  sitting  on  the  floor.  He  picked  it  up  and 
set  it  inside  the  lens.  Its  faint  gleam  would 
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be  better  than  nothing  to  mark  the  location  of 
Charikoff  in  the  storm-mad  night. 

The  assistant  groped  his  way  into  the  service- 
room  and  got  one  of  the  storm-sashes  to  replace 
the  window  that  had  been  broken  by  the 
wind. 

He  opened  the  door  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
tower,  and  tried  to  get  out  on  the  lantern 
balcony.  Then  he  remembered  the  rope  that 
hung  in  the  locker,  the  life-line  they  used  to 
save  the  keepers  from  being  blown  away. 

He  brought  the  rope  and  made  it  fast  of  the 
railing  on  the  lee  side  of  the  tower ;  then  he 
hesitated.  How  was  a  life-line  going  to  do  him 
any  good  in  a  situation  like  that  ? 

He  would  have  to  work  his  way  against  the 
wind,  and  would  need  enough  slack  in  the  line 
to  reach  half-way  around  the  tower.  In  that 
case  if  the  storm  blew  him  off  his  feet  there 
would  be  nothing  to  keep  him  from  being  hurled 
over  the  railing  and  left  dangling  from  the  end 
of  that  thin  rope  ten  or  fifteen  feet  below  the 
balcony. 

For  one  moment  he  wrestled  with  the  problem. 
The  life-line  must  be  fastened  to  windward, 
with  only  enough  slack  to  reach  back  to  the 
door  on  the  lee  side  of  the  tower.  But  how 
was  he  to  get  out  there  and  fasten  it  ? 

Then  in  a  flash  he  saw  it.  Hurrying  to  the 
broken  window  he  tied  one  end  to  the  iron 
clamp  that  was  to  hold  the  storm-sash  into 
place.  By  leaning  out  of  the  window  he 
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succeeded  in  flinging  the  coiled  line  around 
the  tower  where  he  could  reach  it  from  the 
door. 

Having  fastened  it  to  his  waist,  he  began 
working  his  way  around  the  balcony,  carrying 
the  storm-sash  under  his  arm  and  clinging  to 
the  railing  with  the  other  hand. 

He  was  almost  within  reach  of  the  broken 
window  when  a  gale  came  snorting  around  the 
tower  and  tore  the  storm-sash  out  of  his  hand. 

The  assistant  made  a  grab  for  it  and  lost  his 
balance.  The  next  minute  he  felt  himself  being 
lifted  and  hurled  headlong  through  the  darkness. 

There  was  the  crash  of  glass  as  the  storm-sash 
bumped  against  the  balcony  railing  and  went 
sailing  out  into  empty  space. 

Instinctively  Drave  clutched  out,  trying  to 
save  himself.  But  at  that  moment  the  life-line 
tightened  its  grip  upon  his  waist  and  flung  him 
violently  to  the  balcony  floor.  Breathless  and 
shaking  from  the  shock,  he  unfastened  the  rope 
and  crawled  back  into  the  lantern. 

There  was  another  storm-sash  standing  ready 
in  the  rack,  and  somehow  he  would  have  to  get 
it  out  there  and  fasten  it  in  place. 

As  he  came  out  of  the  service-room  with  the 
sash  in  his  arms  he  heard  the  tramp  of  feet  on 
the  stairs.  The  next  minute  old  Bill  Gault 
came  puffing  through  the  door,  and  Torg  was 
close  at  his  heels. 

'  Bring  the  life-line  with  you/  the  keeper 
called  over  his  shoulder  as  he  led  the  way  into 
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the  lantern.  '  We  can't  go  outside  without  the 
rope.' 

'I've  got  the  rope  fastened  already,  but  the 
wind  blew  one  of  the  storm-sashes  over  the  rail 
before  I  could  get  around  far  enough  to  put 
it  in.' 

The  first  assistant  made  a  dash  for  the  door. 
A  moment  later  Drave  saw  him  clinging  to  one 
of  the  iron  clamps  outside  the  window. 

'  Don't  ever  try  to  put  one  of  these  things  in 
alone,'  old  Bill  warned  him.  '  This  is  always  a 
two-man  job.' 

The  next  minute  the  keeper  of  Charikoff  had 
turned  the  storm-sash  up  comerwise  and  was 
passing  it  out  through  the  broken  window,  and 
Torg  quickly  clamped  it  into  place. 

It  was  all  quite  simple  for  those  two  men 
who  were  veterans  of  the  light  and  had  per- 
formed many  a  '  storm-sash  drill '  in  the 
roaring  hell  of  Charikoff 's  winds.  But  for  Drave 
it  had  been  a  tragic  moment,  and  death  had 
hung  by  a  hair. 

As  soon  as  the  sash  had  been  put  in  place  the 
second  assistant  re-lighted  the  lamp. 

But  as  he  stepped  down  from  the  lens,  Torg 
Hamer  came  lurching  in  through  the  door. 
His  face  was  as  white  as  a  ghost,  and  he  was 
pointing  excitedly  toward  the  headland,  where 
a  pitch-wood  fire  was  flaring  its  red  beacon  in 
the  night. 

'  The  old  fire  cairn,'  Drave  said  before  he 
thought. 
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But  his  words  were  lost  upon  his  companions, 
who  were  already  tearing  down  the  stairs. 
Drave  hurried  along  behind  them,  and  was 
there  as  they  clambered  up  the  slopes  toward 
the  improvised  beacon. 

They  found  the  fire  deserted.  Some  one  had 
been  standing  guard  out  there  in  the  storm  and 
had  kindled  that  pitch-wood  blaze  to  take  the 
place  of  the  crippled  lighthouse. 

Torg  Hamer  lifted  a  warning  finger  and 
pointed  along  the  rim  of  the  cliffs. 

Drave  fancied  that  he  heard  the  sound  of  a 
rolling  pebble— a  pebble  that  had  been  dislodged 
by  fleeing  feet. 

Then  once  more  the  winds  of  Charikoff  were 
blowing  and  the  sound  of  it  was  lost  in  the 
gale. 

'  Do  you  suppose  it  was  Omluk  ?  '  Torg  asked 
hopefully. 

'  Not  with  that  rheumatism  of  his.'  The 
keeper  shook  his  head. 

'  We  better  go  and  see,'  the  assistant  urged. 

Together  they  went  to  the  hut  of  the  old 
native.  Cautiously  they  opened  the  door.  The 
drift-wood  fire  had  burned  down  to  a  heap  of 
crumbling  coals,  but  the  red  reflections  filled 
the  room  with  a  half  light. 

Bill  Gault  pointed  to  the  motionless  form 
upon  the  bed.  Then  he  lifted  his  finger  for 
silence.  A  sharp,  explosive  breath  had  come 
from  the  heap  of  blankets. 

Omluk  the  native  was  snoring. 
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But  Torg  Hamer  was  not  satisfied. 

'  Perhaps  he  is  playing  'possum,'  he  whispered 
as  he  fished  out  a  match  and  lighted  it.  'If 
he  has  been  outside  there  will  be  fresh  tracks 
on  the  floor.' 

For  a  moment  the  match  fluttered  its  yellow 
light  over  the  drift-wood  boards  and  cast  its 
glow  across  Torg  Hamer's  pale  and  emotion- 
strained  face. 

The  floor  of  the  hut  held  no  tell-tale  foot- 
prints. It  was  not  Omluk  the  Aleut  who  had 
lighted  the  pitch-wood  beacon  on  CharikofFs 
wind-flailed  hill. 
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WHEN  morning  came  to  Charikoff  it 
brought  blue  skies  and  sunshine.  The 
storm  winds  of  the  night  had  ridden  their  wild 
steeds  over  the  horizon  and  peace  reigned  along 
the  coastal  tundras  of  the  Bering. 

The  winds  had  gone,  but  they  had  left  some- 
thing behind  them  which  the  yardstick  of  reason 
could  not  measure. 

Drave  Trimble  was  young  and  impressive, 
and  the  glory  of  youth  still  cast  its  tinted  lights 
over  the  pathway  of  life. 

To  him  that  mysterious  beacon  on  the  head- 
land was  a  magic  token — a  token  of  something 
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that  was  too  big  and  beautiful  for  the  mind  of 
mortal  man  to  ever  fully  understand. 

The  thing  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
him.  It  was  a  sweetly  haunting  thought,  that 
some  unknown  watcher  was  standing  their 
guard  over  Charikoff  in  the  black  of  the  Bering 
nights. 

It  was  like  that  other  thing  which  glib-tongued 
men  had  called  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Light,'  and 
thought  they  understood. 

He  mentioned  the  thing  to  Torg  that  morning 
when  they  were  putting  a  new  pane  of  plate- 
glass  in  the  lantern.  But  something  flashed 
into  the  face  of  the  first  assistant  which  caused 
Drave  to  drop  the  subject  at  once.  Torg  Hamer 
tried  to  laugh ;  but  there  was  fear  in  his 
blanching  cheek,  and  fear  in  his  widening 
eyes. 

As  the  two  assistants  were  returning  from 
the  tower,  Drave  saw  a  man  coming  up  the 
path  from  the  boat  landing. 

'  Who  is  the  visitor  ?  '  he  asked  Torg. 

The  first  assistant  shook  his  head. 

'  I  never  saw  anybody  like  him  around  the 
Bering  before.  Must  be  some  tourist  by  the 
looks  of  him ;  but  what  is  he  doing  on  the 
Storm  Coast  at  this  time  of  the  year  ?  ' 

The  stranger  had  been  heading  toward  the 
buildings  ;  but  a  moment  later  he  turned  and 
saw  the  girls  on  the  headland,  and  headed  off 
up  the  slope  toward  them. 

'  We  better  see  what  he  wants/  the  second 
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assistant  suggested,  as  he  struck  off  in  their 
direction. 

Torg  made  no  answer.  He  dropped  a  few 
paces  in  the  rear,  but  Drave  heard  the  measured 
plod  of  his  footsteps  behind  him. 

A  moment  later  the  stranger  was  shaking 
hands  with  Molly  Gardner.  Then  the  girl  from 
Drune  turned  around  and  introduced  him  to 
Neva. 

'  This  is  Paddy  Nolan,  who  is  going  to  start 
a  fox  farm  on  the  Jack  Snipe/  Molly  announced, 
as  Drave  and  his  companion  came  up  the  hill ; 
'  and  these  are  the  two  assistant  keepers  of 
Charikoff — Mr.  Hamer  and  Mr.  Trimble/ 

'  Glad  to  meet  you,  neighbours/  Paddy 
Nolan  shook  hands  with  them  as  though  they 
had  been  blood-brothers  who  had  been  a  long 
time  away.  '  Isn't  this  a  wonderful  piece  of 
weather  we  are  having  for  this  time  of  year  ?  ' 

'  You  wouldn't  have  thought  so  if  you  had 
been  down  here  last  night/  Drave  grinned. 
'  Why  it  went  and  broke  one  of  the  heavy 
plate-glass  windows  up  in  the  lantern,  and  then 
blew  the  light  out/ 

'  Yes,  and  what  do  you  know,  Paddy  ? 
There  are  ghosts  around  Charikoff ;  for  some 
mysterious  thing  went  and  lighted  a  beacon 
out  on  the  headland,  and  when  the  folks  got 
over  there  to  it  there  wasn't  a  sign  of  anybody 
around/ 

'  There  isn't  such  a  thing  as  a  ghost  in  the 
world/  the  new  fox  farmer  told  her. 
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'  What  was  it  then  ?  '  Molly  insisted.  '  Every- 
body around  the  lighthouse  was  at  home,  and 
the  old  Aleut  was  down  in  his  hut,  all  crippled 
up  with  the  rheumatism — so  he  couldn't  have 
done  it.' 

'  It  was  the  banshee/  Paddy  Nolan  nodded 
his  head  in  a  knowing  way.  '  They  always  are 
doing  things  like  that/ 

*  Don't  start  in  on  any  of  those  fairy-stories 
of  yours/  The  girl  from  Drune  smiled  at  him. 
'  Nobody  ever  saw  a  fairy,  except  over  in 
Ireland/ 

'  There  are  fairies  on  the  Bering/  Paddy 
insisted.  '  Wasn't  I  telling  you  the  other  day 
how  I  heard  the  banshee  singing  out  in  the 
bogs,  and  how  old  Dougal  McDonald  got  mad 
at  me  when  I  told  him  about  it/ 

'  Is  Dugal  up  there  on  the  Jack  Snipe  ?  ' 
Torg  spoke  up.  'He  stopped  and  took  dinner 
with  me  here  some  time  back,  and  he  said  I 
was  the  best  cook  he  ever  had  run  across/ 

'  The  old  bum/  Paddy  exploded.  '  Why  he 
has  been  pulling  that  same  story  on  me  ever 
since  he  blew  into  camp.  I  guess  he  figures  it 
is  the  only  way  to  keep  me  from  asking  him  to 
do  some  of  the  cooking/ 

'  I  suppose  Dugal  still  hates  the  women  as 
bad  as  ever  ?  '  The  trace  of  a  smile  showed 
about  the  grim  lips  of  Torg  Hamer. 

'  Hate  them  ?  '  The  man  from  the  Jack 
Snipe  grinned  as  though  it  was  a  joke.  '  I 
think  that  is  the  reason  he  got  sore  at  my 
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banshee,  every  time  he  heard  her  singing  out 
in  the  bogs.  He  thought  it  was  Peggy  Malone, 
and  that  old  heart  of  his  got  to  aching 
again.' 

'  So  you  really  think  there  is  banshees  on 
the  Bering  ?  '  Neva  spoke  up. 

'  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  you, 
and  I  guess  I  ought  to  know,  seeing  how  I 
brought  my  own  banshee  all  the  way  from 
Ireland.  She  is  a  real  blue-blooded  banshee, 
and  I  call  her  Nora/ 

'  You  better  keep  her  locked  up  at  night.' 
The  girl  of  Charikoff  wagged  a  mocking  finger 
at  him.  '  If  she  comes  down  here  and  gets  into 
mischief  the  Government  will  sue  you  for 
damages.' 

'  You  will,  will  you  ?  '  The  Irishman  made  a 
fine  attempt  to  appear  indignant.  '  What 
about  that  banshee  of  yours  ?  She  came  up 
to  the  Jack  Snipe  the  other  night  to  visit  Nora, 
and  the  two  of  them  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
and  jabbered  till  after  midnight  and  kept  me 
awake.' 

'  If  there  is  a  banshee  at  Charikoff  she  don't 
belong  to  me — you  can  be  sure  of  that.'  Neva 
disclaimed  all  ownership  in  the  supernatural. 
'  Torg  is  the  only  one  around  these  diggings 
who  believes  in  ghosts — perhaps  she  belongs  to 
him?' 

'  No  she  doesn't  belong  to  Mr.  Hamer.' 
The  Irishman  shook  his  head.  '  She  is  an 
Aleut  banshee,  and  her  name  is  Luk  Luk. 
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She  was  here  long  before  the  lighthouse  was 
built — used  to  help  watch  the  old  turf  fire  the 
natives  kept  burning  when  the  seal  canoes  went 
out/ 

'  That  must  have  been  Luk  Luk  that  lighted 
the  beacon  last  night.'  There  was  a  bit  of 
banter  in  Neva's  voice,  but  it  did  not  disturb 
the  smiling  calm  of  Paddy  Nolan. 

'  Of  course  it  was.  The  fairies  belong  to 
the  bog  country.  That  is  why  they  are  in 
Ireland.  The  Bering  is  full  of  them  ;  but  as 
near  as  I  can  make  out  there  isn't  more  than 
twenty  banshees  on  the  whole  coast.' 

'  That  ought  to  make  us  feel  real  aristocratic/ 
Neva  went  on  in  her  light-hearted  way.  '  It  is 
only  the  more  choice  families  who  have  banshees, 
isn't  it  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  don't  go  to  patting  yourself  on  the  back 
about  it,'  Paddy  reproved  her.  '  There  never 
was  any  old  families  on  the  Bering,  so  the 
banshees  attached  themselves  to  certain 
localities.  Of  course,  Charikoff  always  has 
been  a  prominent  place,  and  one  has  been  here 
for  ages.  Then  when  Tom  Gardner  started 
his  fox  farm  at  Drune  the  idea  seemed  to 
appeal  to  the  banshees,  and  one  went  over  and 
located  on  the  island.  Of  course  Nora  is 
different.  I  brought  her  here,  and  when  I 
leave  she  will  go  with  me.' 

The  first  assistant  turned  and  stamped  off 
down  the  hill. 

'  What  did  I  tell  you  about  Torg  believing 
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in  ghosts  ?  '   Neva  whispered.     '  He  not  only 
believes  in  them — he  is  afraid  of  them.' 

'  There  is  fifteen  ghosts  that  haunt  him.' 
Drave  refused  to  see  things  in  a  mirthful  mood. 
'  The  ghosts  of  fifteen  dead  years  he  has  spent 
here  at  Charikoff.' 

'  I  guess  you  are  right  at  that.'  The  light- 
house girl  gave  him  a  glance  of  approval. 
'Torg  needs  a  friend,  and  I'm  glad  he  has  got  one/ 

Paddy  Nolan  glanced  at  his  watch,  then 
turned  to  Molly. 

'  You  better  take  me  down  and  let  me  get 
acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  folks  here. 
Then  you  can  get  your  things  and  we  will  be 
heading  for  home.' 

'  Why,  are  you  going  to  take  me  to  Drune  in 
the  Meremaid  ?  ' 

'  Sure  thing  I  am.  Lance  was  busy  with  the 
foxes,  so  he  sent  me.  '  You  better  hurry,  for 
Mother  has  got  a  big  caribou  roast  in  the  oven, 
and  it  was  beginning  to  smell  tempting  when  I 
left.  Then  I  saw  something  in  the  mixing 
bowl  that  looked  as  if  it  might  be  a  plum- 
pudding  when  she  got  it  finished.' 

An  hour  later  Drave  Trimble  stood  on  the 
headlands  and  watched  a  grey  speck  far  out  on 
the  water,  where  the  power-boat  Meremaid  was 
ploughing  her  way  through  the  swells,  heading 
for  Drune  and  the  land  of  romance. 

The  glamour  had  gone  from  Charikoff,  and 
the  beaches  of  the  Storm  Coast  stretched  bleak 
and  lonely  into  the  distance. 
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The  freshening  winds  mouthed  their  morbid 
lament  among  the  dry  grass,  and  a  melancholy 
spirit  settled  over  the  man  who  watched  from 
the  hill-side.  The  girl  from  Drune  had  gone, 
and  there  had  been  no  chance  for  him  to  heal 
the  breach  between  them. 

The  minutes  dragged  their  slow  course  across 
his  life,  and  were  gone.  Once  more  he  was  back 
with  the  old  monotony  and  the  things  that  never 
changed.  The  soft  whisper  of  ground-swells 
came  up  to  him — a  sound  that  was  more  lonely 
than  the  cry  of  breaking  seas. 

A  gull  rose  from  the  beach-rocks  and  soared 
slowly  over  his  head.  For  a  moment  she  stared 
down  at  him  with  her  beady  black  eyes.  Then 
she  winged  away  with  a  mocking  cry,  and 
Drave  Trimble  hurled  a  curse  after  her  as  she 
went. 

The  assistant  turned  and  looked  off  across 
the  water,  where  the  island  of  Drune  stood  like 
some  fairyland  among  the  sea  tides  and  a 
distant  power-boat  showed  like  a  speck  against 
the  water. 

Molly  had  gone  with  a  happy-go-lucky  Irish- 
man who  believed  in  fairies. 

The  thought  clung  in  Drave's  mind,  and  he 
could  not  put  it  away. 

Was  that  why  the  girl  from  Drune  had  stood 
on  the  other  side  of  the  barrier  wall  and  refused 
to  accept  him  even  as  a  friend  ? 

Pat  Nolan  had  been  coming  to  the  fox  farm. 
He  could  tell  that  from  the  talk.  He  was  their 
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nearest  neighbour,  but  this  business  of  coming 
to  get  Molly  was  a  bit  more  than  the  Gardners 
would  ask  of  a  neighbour  upon  such  short 
acquaintance. 

The  young  assistant  turned  his  back  upon 
Drune  and  the  dreams  that  clustered  about  it. 
It  had  been  a  vision  like  the  visions  that  live 
in  the  sunset,  and  as  far  away. 

But  those  things  were  not  for  him.  It  was 
the  flutter  of  a  flag  and  the  lure  of  the  light  that 
had  called  him  out  to  the  Bering,  and  under  the 
lonely  banner  of  the  service  he  would  find  his 
duty  waiting  for  him. 

Dreams  of  love  might  tempt  him.  Flaming 
sunsets  might  beckon  to  him  from  the  rim  of 
the  world,  and  he  could  not  go.  His  place  was 
at  Charikoff,  where  a  flashing  beacon  stood  its 
guard  above  the  rocks  and  the  thoughts  of  men 
turned  inward  to  commune  with  their  own 
souls. 


OLD  KINGS  MUST  GO  CHAPTER  XIX 

IT  was   Hiram   Turnstone's  last  day  in  the 
lighthouse    office,    and    the   ghost   of   dead 
years  mocked  him  across  his  flat-topped  desk. 

For  months  Hiram  had  been  coming  down 
late  to  work  ;  but  this  morning  he  got  there 
ahead  of  the  janitor.  He  sat  huddled  down  in 
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his  chair,  with  a  heap  of  unread  mail  in  front  of 
him,  and  stared  over  at  the  calendar  that  hung 
on  the  wall. 

One  of  the  figures  was  marked  in  red,  and  it 
was  Friday,  the  thirteenth.  The  superintendent 
felt  sick  at  soul  as  he  looked  at  it.  He  had  done 
his  threescore  and  ten  years  in  life,  and  had 
reached  the  dead-line,  where  old  men  had  to  go. 

The  head  office  had  not  enforced  the  Retire- 
ment Act  with  an  iron  hand.  They  had  allowed 
him  to  stay  on  after  his  seventieth  birthday 
something  like  three  months  of  grace,  in  which 
to  get  himself  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions. 

But  what  sinister  soul  had  been  responsible 
for  them  choosing  that  particular  day  for  his 
banishment  ?  Surely  out  of  those  three  months 
they  could  have  picked  something  besides  that 
ominous  Friday  and  the  unlucky  thirteenth  of 
December,  when  the  year  itself  was  going  into 
banishment  to  rust  and  rot  on  the  dust-heap 
of  eternity. 

When  Hiram  turned  over  the  new  page  at 
the  first  of  the  month  he  had  placed  that  red 
mark  upon  the  calendar  so  he  would  not  forget. 
For  twelve  days  he  had  sat  there  at  the  desk 
and  watched  it,  while  the  office  clock  ticked  off 
the  seconds  and  the  minutes,  and  he  was 
drifting  closer  and  closer  to  the  hour  of  his 
banishment. 

Now  the  day  had  come  and  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead  years  had  returned  to  earth  to  taunt 
him  with  their  malignant  memories. 
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A  master  of  men  he  had  been,  and  he  prided 
himself  that  he  was  their  master.  He  had  built 
for  himself  an  invisible  empire,  and  the  glitter 
of  it  had  dazzled  his  brain  ;  but  now  as  he 
waited  for  the  coming  of  the  hour  when  he 
would  march  away  into  banishment,  he  realized 
that  he  had  been  a  hard  master.  They  were 
driving  him  out  of  the  service,  and  few  there  was 
who  would  be  sorry  to  see  him  go. 

To  him  the  glory  of  the  lights  had  been  a 
thing  of  pomp  and  power ;  and  the  homage 
which  other  men  had  paid  him.  Ever  his  eyes 
had  looked  forward  to  greater  glories  which 
would  be  waiting  for  him  in  the  future.  His 
to-morrows  had  been  gilt-edged  with  hope,  and 
they  beckoned  to  him  like  rainbows  of  promise 
from  the  rim  of  the  world. 

Now  he  had  come  to  the  end.  There  was  no 
to-morrow  to  look  forward  to.  So  he  looked 
back,  and  grizzly  ghosts  were  the  things  he  saw 
behind  him. 

A  butterfly  he  had  been,  sipping  his  daily 
nectar  of  homage.  But  nothing  had  he  stowed 
away  in  the  comb  of  life.  When  he  walked  out 
of  the  lighthouse  office  to-day  that  would  be 
the  end  of  it  for  him. 

For  years  he  had  fought  for  the  Retirement 
Act.  He  had  expected  it  to  be  a  sharp-edged 
hoe  with  which  he  could  weed  out  the  men  who 
did  not  please  him.  But  it  had  proven  to  be  a 
far-cutting  blade,  and  he  was  going  to  join  the 
worn-out  keepers  in  the  land  of  retirement. 
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But  a  brother  to  them  he  never  could  be, 
even  in  their  banishment.  When  the  worn-out 
ceepers  turned  their  backs  upon  their  lonely 
stations  they  would  leave  something  behind 
them  which  the  tooth  of  time  could  never 
destroy.  To  them  the  Glory  of  the  Lights  was 
not  a  name. 

Out  there  in  the  black  of  the  coastal  mid- 
nights, where  the  winds  keep  tryst  with  the 
running  tides,  their  eyes  had  glimpsed  a  vision 
— something  which  Hiram  Turnstone  never  had 
;een. 

What  it  was  he  did  not  know,  for  lightkeepers' 
ips  are  silent  lips,  and  wide  and  deep  had  been 
the  gulf  that  separated  them  from  the  district 
office. 

The  retirement  law  might  erase  their  names 
from  the  active  list  of  the  service,  but  they  had 
written  their  names  upon  the  history  of  the 
lights,  and  there  it  would  stand  until  the  end. 

They  had  been  sent  into  banishment,  but 
their  eyes  would  look  back  to  the  reefs  and  the 
rocks  of  the  outer  coast,  where  the  flashing 
Beacons  stand  guard  beside  the  sea,  and  they 
never  would  forget  that  once  they  had  been 
ight  keepers. 

In  the  routine  of  the  district  office  there 
always  was  unfinished  work  to  be  attended  to. 
lerks  and  assistants  brought  their  plans  to 
lim  to  receive  his  approval  or  his  veto. 

But  to-day  none  came  and  tapped  on  his 
ioor.  He  knew  that  they  were  waiting  for 
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to-morrow,  when  a  new  man  would  hold  the 
reins.  As  far  as  they  were  concerned,  Hiram 
Turnstone  had  retired,  and  they  were  through 
with  him. 

The  superintendent  glanced  up  at  the  clock. 
He  had  another  hour  left.  After  that  it  would 
be  somebody  else  who  would  sway  the  destinies 
of  the  Twenty-seventh  Lighthouse  District. 
Sixty  swift-footed  minutes  were  left  to  him  in 
which  to  right  the  wrongs  of  thirty  years' 
accumulation. 

There  were  many  things  he  would  have 
changed  if  he  was  going  to  live  his  life  over 
again.  But  it  was  too  late  now.  His  day  had 
been  there,  and  he  did  not  use  it.  Now  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  another  chance  in  the  land 
of  the  to-morrow. 

Hiram  Turnstone  twisted  his  head  and  looked 
once  more  at  the  clock.  The  hand  was  already 
half-way  down  the  dial.  The  minutes  were 
moving  swift  to-day,  and  they  never  would 
come  back. 

The  old  man  slumped  deeper  into  his  chair. 
The  clock  ticked  away  upon  the  wall,  but  time 
meant  nothing  to  him  now.  The  street  lamps 
were  lighted  for  the  night,  and  a  beam  slanted 
in  through  the  window. 

The  whistles  blew  for  the  closing  hour.  But 
the  superintendent  sat  there  in  the  shadow- 
glutted  room,  and  did  not  hear.  His  staring 
eyes  were  focused  far,  and  the  dead  years  mocked 
him  out  of  the  night. 
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The  wind  was  rising  and  the  sleety  rain  was 
splashing  against  the  pane.  An  inbound 
steamer  sounded  a  solitary  blast — passing  to 
starboard — and  another  ship  answered  it  out  of 
the  storm. 

Far  away,  almost  too  far  to  be  called  a 
sound,  was  the  fog-horn  at  Dead  Man's  Point, 
lifting  its  warning  cry  above  the  treacherous 
tides. 

The  superintendent  leaned  forward,  and  his 
staring  eyes  were  looking  a  thousand  miles 
away. 

He  saw  a  lonely  lighthouse  standing  beside 
the  northern  sea  where  an  old  man  paced  the 
headlands  of  Charikoff — and  waited  for  the 
end. 

Hiram  Turnstone  shivered.  The  dead  years 
had  come  back  to  earth  again,  and  Jim  Can- 
field  was  once  more  tramping  his  exile  march 
beneath  the  Bering  stars. 


SNOWS  OF  THE  TUNDRA  CHAPTER  XX 

'"pHE  Indian  summer  died  in  the  night, 
-L  and  winter  came  to  the  Storm  Coast  of 
the  Bering.  Grey  and  gloomy  skies  hung 
above  the  earth,  and  Charikoff  lay  bleak  and 
drear  among  her  snows. 

The  icy  winds  were  whistling  down  from  the 
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hills,  and  the  snow-drifts  were  beginning  their 
slow  march  across  the  tundra. 

Drave  Trimble  stood  in  the  door  of  his 
quarters  and  looked  out  at  the  white  and 
ghostly  world.  The  North  God  had  come  in 
the  dark  of  the  night  and  spread  a  mantle  of 
purity  over  the  headlands.  Even  the  bogs 
were  white  and  clean  to-day,  but  a  strange, 
depressing  spirit  came  over  the  second  assistant 
as  he  watched  it. 

An  awed  silence  lingered  about  the  old 
lighthouse  and  dark  and  gloomy  were  the 
thoughts  that  filtered  through  his  brain.  He 
turned  and  looked  behind  him.  It  seemed  that 
the  wraith  of  the  lost  years  was  there — years 
that  had  been  poisoned  with  the  dregs  of  their 
own  loneliness,  and  could  find  no  rest  from 
their  woe. 

Drave  Trimble  closed  the  door  softly  behind 
him.  There  was  a  restless  ferment  in  his  blood 
that  drove  him  out  into  the  open.  Scarce  a 
half  year  he  had  spent  at  Charikoff,  but  already 
he  was  beginning  to  feel  the  cramping  restric- 
tions of  lighthouse  life. 

Everything  moved  in  a  deep  and  changeless 
rut.  He  went  on  watch  at  the  tick  of  the  clock, 
and  on  the  tick  of  the  clock  he  went  off  again. 
His  meals  and  his  sleeping  hours  were  regulated 
to  fit  the  station  watches.  Seven  days  in  the 
week,  and  thirty  days  in  the  month,  the  same 
old  routine  repeated  itself. 

He  had  read  and  re-read  the  last  newspaper 
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they  had  received,  until  it  became  too  ragged  to 
hold  together. 

The  world  was  in  an  industrial  and  political 
foment.  Out  in  the  lands  of  civilization  beyond 
that  stormy  sea  nation  was  arrayed  against 
nation  ;  merchant  princes  were  clawing  at  each 
other's  throats  in  a  blind  scramble  for  foreign 
trade  and  dragging  their  governments  into  the 
dispute. 

Over-peopled  lands  were  clamouring  for  an 
outlet  for  their  teeming  populations,  and  casting 
covetous  eyes  upon  many  an  alien  shore. 

Capital  and  labour  were  fighting  each  other 
for  the  spoils  of  mighty  industries.  Rival  codes 
and  creeds  were  crashing  at  every  turn,  and 
politics  raged  at  a  fever-heat  in  the  congress 
halls  of  the  world. 

But  no  sound  of  its  strife  reached  Charikoff 
up  there  beside  the  northern  sea.  Thrones 
might  crumble  to  dust  and  kings  go  forth  into 
exile ,  but  the  people  of  the  Storm  Coast  knew 
nothing  about  it. 

Nothing  was  there  at  Charikoff  but  the  sough 
of  the  lonely  winds  and  the  endless  drift  of  the 
rolling  snows  across  the  polar  tundras. 

At  first  Drave  Trimble  had  thought  but  little 
of  the  happenings  of  the  outside  world.  His  life 
had  been  too  full  of  new  and  strange  sensations 
to  leave  room  for  those  far-away  things. 

But  of  late  the  old  questions  had  been 
clustering  in  his  mind,  and  he  kept  wondering 
what  was  going  on  in  that  other  life  he  had  left 
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behind  him.  More  and  more  he  had  come  to 
sense  the  presence  of  an  invisible  wall  that  shut 
him  away  from  the  world — a  prison  wall  whose 
gates  were  like  the  fabled  gates  of  hell,  that 
swung  only  one  way. 

Those  thoughts  were  clustering  in  his  mind 
again  to-day  as  he  left  the  station  grounds  and 
picked  his  way  along  the  slopes  of  the  hill- 
side. 

He  turned  and  looked  behind  him.  The 
Bering  had  lost  the  last  of  her  summer  blue.  It 
was  black  and  gloomy  waves  that  came  rolling 
in  toward  the  snow-white  land,  to  bruise  and 
break  themselves  to  pieces  among  the  beach- 
boulders. 

He  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  it.  It  was  like 
a  human  face  that  had  gone  black  with  rage — 
a  Cain  of  the  seas  that  was  frothing  and  fuming 
with  the  lust  to  kill. 

The  second  assistant  plodded  on  up  the  hill, 
but  that  troublesome  thought  followed  after 
him.  It  seemed  to  tell  him  he  was  caught  in 
the  coils  of  a  net  from  which  there  would  be  no 
escape.  He  was  like  a  helpless  piece  of  iron  on 
the  anvil,  which  the  hammer  of  the  gods  would 
shape  to  their  own  will,  regardless  of  what  he 
might  do. 

He  came  to  the  top  of  the  beach  slope,  and 
there  stood  Torg  Hamer.  He  was  staring  out 
across  the  tundra  where  the  snows  of  winter 
were  rolling  under  the  wind,  and  he  was  the 
most  lonely  atom  in  the  whole  picture. 
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Drave  watched  him,  and  pitied  him  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart.  He,  too,  was  a  prisoner 
behind  the  invisible  wall,  and  the  honey  of  life 
had  leaked  out  of  the  comb. 

The  drifting  snows  rode  down  the  wind  and 
swayed  their  shifting  curtains  about  him.  But 
Torg  Hamer  stood  there  like  a  rock-hewn  image 
which  some  dead  and  gone  race  had  left  behind 
them  in  the  wilderness — a  soulless  sentinel 
standing  its  guard  over  the  dust-heaps  of  the 
ages. 

Drave  walked  over  toward  him,  but  he  did 
not  turn  at  his  approach.  Torg  Hamer  was 
listening  to  something  that  was  not  intended  for 
human  ears,  and  his  brooding  eyes  were  watching 
something  a  million  miles  away. 

Entranced  in  his  ponderous  reverie,  he  failed 
to  hear  the  footsteps  that  drew  nearer  across 
the  snows.  Drave  placed  a  hand  upon  his 
arm,  and  the  unfortunate  man  shivered  as 
though  it  had  been  the  touch  of  death. 

He  turned  toward  him.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  eyes  of  the  first  assistant  that  never 
had  been  there  before.  It  was  not  the  glint  of 
madness  that  glared  out  at  the  world,  but 
something  a  hundred  times  worse. 

Drave  Trimble  had  seen  that  same  look  in 
the  eyes  of  Wandoo  the  Witch.  The  brown- 
faced  tribesmen  of  tundraland  had  called  it 
the  '  evil  eye'.  But  the  white  man  dare  not 
give  it  a  name.  It  was  soul-poison  or  soul-rot, 
or  the  space  left  vacant  where  a  soul  had  died 
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and  gone.  Whatever  it  might  be,  it  was 
horrible  to  contemplate. 

Drave  looked  back  to  that  day  when  he  first 
came  to  Charikoff  and  met  the  grumbling 
assistant.  A  striking  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  man  in  those  few  months. 

Torg  Hamer  had  gone  a  long  way  on  the  road 
to  ruin,  and  he  was  nearing  the  end.  Fifteen 
years  he  had  spent  behind  the  invisible  wall, 
and  he  was  breaking  down  under  the  strain. 
It  might  be  a  year  or  a  month,  or  it  might  be 
measured  in  minutes.  He  was  sliding  toward 
the  abyss,  and  time  was  the  only  uncertain 
factor. 

For  a  strained  moment  the  first  assistant 
stared  at  his  fellow  lightkeeper.  No  quiver  of 
emotion  went  over  his  face.  Not  a  muscle 
shifted  its  position.  But  there  was  an  unspoken 
question  in  his  eyes — a  question  that  no  mortal 
man  could  answer. 

Drave  tried  to  think  of  something  to  say, 
some  commonplace  thing  that  would  break  the 
evil  spell  that  had  fallen  upon  his  companion  ; 
but  his  own  brain  seemed  filled  with  unspeakable 
things  that  refused  to  be  driven  away. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  the  tundra,  stark  and 
lonely  in  her  winter  snows.  It  was  the  soul  of 
the  wasteland  that  had  been  cursed  by  God  in 
the  building,  and  doomed  to  the  homeless 
solitudes  till  the  world  grew  old  and  grey. 

Those  were  the  thoughts  that  clamoured  in 
his  brain,  and  the  grief  of  it  brought  the  tears 
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to  his  eyes.  He  dare  not  speak  of  anything 
but  sunshine  and  happiness  to  Torg  Hamer 
now — and  sunshine  and  happiness  were  a 
million  miles  away. 

A  dragging  moment  passed.  Drave  felt  him- 
self under  the  influence  of  those  staring  eyes. 
It  was  like  a  hypnotic  spell  that  numbed  the 
senses  within  him  and  left  him  helpless,  to  do 
the  bidding  of  an  alien  will. 

Then  Torg  Hamer  turned,  and  without  a 
word  went  stamping  off  toward  the  station. 
The  second  assistant  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  a  heavy  weight  seemed  lifted  from  his  soul. 

The  '  Stormy  Petrel '  tramped  away,  and 
Drave  spoke  no  word  of  sympathy  or  brother- 
hood. But  those  were  the  things  that  were  in 
his  heart  to-day. 

Poor  old  Torg  was  nearing  the  end.  That 
wild,  rebellious  soul  of  his  had  beat  itself  to 
pieces  against  the  cage-bars  of  Charikoff,  and 
he  was  desperately  in  need  of  a  friend  in  his 
black  hour. 

Drave  felt  a  growing  sympathy  for  his 
companion.  He  knew  Torg  Hamer,  perhaps  as 
no  other  man  knew  him.  Bill  Gault  had  his 
home-life,  and  it  was  something  apart  from  the 
lives  of  the  assistants.  These  two  homeless 
men  had  shared  many  a  meal  together,  and 
through  many  an  evening  they  had  smoked 
their  pipes  in  front  of  the  same  fire. 

He  had  learned  to  see  the  gold  that  lay 
behind  the  dross  of  Hamer's  embittered  nature, 
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and  was  determined  to  play  a  friend's  full  part 
with  him.  But  he  was  not  blind  to  the  danger 
that  threatened. 

To-day  the  '  Stormy  Petrel '  was  only  a 
discordant  note  amid  the  rutting  routine  of 
lighthouse  life.  But  to-morrow  he  might  be  a 
positive  menace. 

Their  lives  were  closely  linked  together  out 
there  at  that  lonely  light  station  on  the  Bering, 
and  the  '  Stormy  Petrel '  could  not  fall  without 
danger  to  them  all. 

Drave  Trimble  turned  and  looked  out  across 
the  tundra,  and  something  in  that  drear  land- 
scape seemed  to  hold  him  like  a  spell.  The 
winds  belched  up  out  of  the  wasteland,  and  the 
rolling  snows  kept  tumbling  in  their  endless 
drift. 

There  was  something  out  there  which  the 
eyes  could  not  see  or  the  ears  hear ;  but  it  left  its 
impressions  upon  the  brain. 

It  was  a  colossal  sadness  :  not  the  woe  of  a 
human  heart,  but  the  woe  of  a  world  that  had 
been  cursed  and  forgotten.  It  was  there  in  the 
empty  silence,  and  there  in  the  swish  of  the 
biting  winds  ;  and  so  it  would  be  to  the  end  of 
time. 

The  new  assistant  glanced  down  the  hill, 
where  Torg  Hamer  was  plodding  homeward. 
His  thoughts  were  turned  inward,  searching  out 
his  own  soul. 

How  would  it  be  with  him  after  fifteen  years 
at  Charikoff  ?  Would  he  be  able  to  stand  on 
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the  rim  of  that  mighty  wasteland  as  he  did  to- 
day and  ponder  over  the  nameless  spirit  that 
lived  amid  the  silences. 

Or  would  he  too  go  the  way  Torg  had  gone, 
and  become  a  very  part  of  that  invisible  thing 
that  lived  out  there  in  the  tundra  bogs  ? 

Perhaps  a  broken  love-bubble  had  contributed 
much  to  Torg  Hamer's  undoing,  and  Drave 
himself  knew  what  it  was  to  have  his  bubble 
break. 


WHEN  THE  SKATING-FIRES  BURN 

CHAPTER  XXI 

IT  was  Neva  Gault's  birthday.  The  young 
folks  from  the  fox  farm  had  come  over  the 
day  before,  and  they  were  cleaning  off  the  ice  at 
the  skating  pond  for  the  evening's  celebra- 
tion. 

It  had  not  been  the  first  time  Drave  had  seen 
Molly  that  winter.  She  had  come  often  to 
Charikoff,  but  he  never  had  paid  another  visit 
to  Drune.  Lance  had  urged  him  to  come  to 
the  fox  farm,  but  he  always  found  some  excuse 
to  offer. 

In  the  back  of  his  memory  there  was  a  picture 
too  sacred  to  bear  the  touch  of  reality.  It  was 
only  an  island  that  rose  above  the  Bering  tides, 
but  a  gorgeous  sunset  flamed  for  ever  above  its 
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rim,  and  the  witchery  and  glamour  of  fairyland 
was  there. 

It  was  his  dream  of  romance,  his  one  little 
token  of  something  that  might  have  been.  He 
dare  not  take  the  risk  of  seeing  Drune  again. 
The  fairies  would  not  be  there  to-day.  So  he 
stubbornly  turned  his  back  upon  reality  and 
cherished  the  gilded  illusion  which  the  gods  had 
given  him. 

There  had  been  times  when  the  girl  from 
Drune  had  been  friendly  to  him,  and  Drave  had 
got  busy  with  his  pipe  and  started  to  blow 
himself  another  bubble. 

But  the  bubbles  never  lasted.  Each  time 
they  broke  Drave  found  himself  more  despon- 
dent than  ever.  Somehow  he  could  not  get  it 
out  of  his  head  that  he  was  playing  the  selfsame 
role  that  Torg  Hamer  had  played  :  the  same 
lighthouse  role — and  the  same  love  role.  For 
the  first  assistant  had  loved  a  woman  of  the 
Bering.  For  ten  years  he  had  been  torn  between 
hope  and  despair,  and  he  had  lost  her  in  the  end. 

Drave  had  come  to  Charikoff  with  faith  and 
hope  in  his  heart,  and  from  things  he  had 
gathered  from  Torg's  talk  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  first  assistant  had  also 
brought  full  measure  of  hope  and  faith  to 
Charikoff. 

Once  Drave  had  seen  the  glory  of  God  in 
every  sunset,  and  his  heart  flung  back  the  lilting 
lay  which  the  long-spur  sang. 

Now  he  found  himself  listening  to  the  call 
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of  the  Charikoff  winds  and  trying  to  understand 
the  things  they  said. 

He  was  drifting  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  affairs  of  men — and  the  affairs  of  women. 
He  was  going  back  to  Mother  Nature,  seeking 
comfort  and  healing  from  his  hurts. 

But  nature  was  so  sad  and  so  serious.  It 
raised  the  flowers  in  the  lush  glory  of  the  June- 
tide,  and  sent  the  Cam-frosts  of  September  out 
to  their  kill.  It  made  young  men  strong  and 
maidens  fair  ;  and  sent  the  tooth  of  time  to  gnaw 
away  the  strength  of  the  one  and  the  beauty  ot 
the  other. 

Nature  played  with  man  for  a  season  ;  then 
it  tired  of  its  toys  and  hid  them  away  in  the 
waste-box  of  the  grave,  to  leave  room  for  the 
new  toys. 

Drave  felt  himself  slipping  deeper  into  the 
morbid  rut.  This  time  even  the  coming  of 
Molly  Gardner  had  failed  to  raise  a  hope  in  his 
heart.  He  had  blown  too  many  bubbles,  and 
he  had  seen  too  many  bubbles  break. 

As  he  shovelled  away  at  the  skating  pond, 
getting  things  ready  for  the  night's  frolic,  he  felt 
no  personal  interest  in  the  matter.  He  was 
lending  a  hand  with  the  work  as  he  always  did, 
but  the  ice-party  meant  nothing  to  him. 

The  short  winter  day  drew  to  a  close.  A  wan 
and  ghostly  twilight  faded  and  died  on  the  rim 
of  the  world.  The  stars  flared  out  in  the  frosty 
sky,  and  another  night  had  come  to  tundraland. 
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A  table  had  been  rigged  up  on  the  ice,  and 
the  birthday  dinner  had  been  spread  in  the  red 
glow  of  the  skating-fires. 

They  were  taking  their  places  at  the  table 
when  Lance  Gardner  lifted  his  hand  for  silence 
and  nodded  toward  the  upper  beach. 

The  sputter  of  a  power-boat  came  on  the 
wind. 

'  Guess  we  had  better  wait.'  Bill  Gault 
glanced  up  at  the  tower  to  see  that  the  light  was 
burning  right.  '  Sounds  like  the  folks  from  the 
Jack  Snipe.' 

They  heard  the  hum  of  voices  where  the 
visitors  were  coming  up  from  the  beach.  A 
moment  later  Dougal  McDonald  shuffled  into 
the  circle  of  firelight,  and  behind  him  came 
Paddy  Nolan  carrying  something  large  and 
bulky  in  his  arms. 

'  We  had  given  you  up  for  lost,'  Neva  laughed 
as  she  came  forward  to  shake  hands  with  her 
guests.  '  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  the 
banshees  had  carried  you  off  in  the  night.' 

'  I  would  have  been  here  a  long  time  ago  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  that  birthday  bread  of  yours,' 
the  man  from  the  Jack  Snipe  said  as  he  opened 
up  his  box  and  removed  a  large  cake,  all  ornate 
in  its  frost  ings  and  decorations. 

'  Where  did  you  get  that  ?  '  Neva's  eyes 
popped  open. 

'  Where  do  you  suppose  I  got  it — out  of  the 
oven,  of  course.'  The  Irishman  looked  as 
though  he  had  been  deeply  insulted.  '  Didn't 
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tell  you  I  would  have  been  here  long  ago  if 
t  hadn't  been  for  my  baking  ?  ' 

Pat  Nolan  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  brought 
mt  a  package  of  birthday  candles.  With 
latient  care  he  began  sticking  them  into  the 
,ake,  and  Neva  Gault  counted  them  one  by 
ne. 

'  Say,  who  told  you  I  was  twenty-three  years 
Id  ?  '  She  turned  a  puzzled  face  towards  him. 

'  That  did  have  me  stumped  for  a  while,  all 

ight.'     The  man  from  the  Jack  Snipe  reached 

own  and  straightened  a  sloping  candle.     '  Then 

happened  to  think  about  Nora,  and  I  asked 
ier.' 

'  And  she  told  you,  I  suppose.' 

'  No.  Nora  didn't  know  a  thing  about  it, 
>ut  she  said  she  would  find  out.  She  was  gone 
uite  a  while  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  came 
lear  down  here  to  Charikoff  and  had  a  talk  with 
.uk  Luk/ 

The  birthday  cake  was  left  for  the  last.  But 
)ougal  McDonald  was  a  long  time  in  finishing 
tie  main  courses  of  the  meal.  The  old  beach 
at  was  too  old  to  do  any  skating  or  frolicking 
round  the  fire  ;  but  he  had  come  prepared  to 
o  his  stuff  at  the  table — and  he  was  doing  it. 

Neva  lighted  the  candles  with  a  splinter  of 
rift  wood  from  the  fire.  They  burned  down 
:>w.  The  girl  blew  them  out  at  a  single  breath. 

'  That  is  a  good  sign — means  you  are  going 
b  be  married  before  the  year  is  out/  the  Irish- 
lan  told  her. 
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A  tinge  of  red  slipped  into  the  girl's  cheek, 
like  the  pulsing  flush  that  hovered  over  Pava- 
lak's  smoky  rim. 

Drave  looked  across  the  table,  where  Torg 
Hamer  sat  fumbling  with  his  fork.  The 
first  assistant's  face  had  gone  as  white  as 
chalk. 

At  last  Dougal  McDonald  pushed  his  plate 
aside.  It  was  a  signal  that  he  was  ready  to 
sample  the  birthday  cake. 

Neva  picked  up  the  knife  to  cut  the  elaborate 
creation  that  had  come  from  the  camp  on  the 
Jack  Snipe. 

'  I  don't  suppose  this  is  going  to  be  much  of 
a  treat  to  you,  Mr.  McDonald ' — she  smiled 
across  at  the  old  man — '  seeing  you  have  been 
eating  his  cooking  all  winter,  but  we  are  going 
to  enjoy  it.' 

'  Paddy  is  a  bonny  cook  all  right — the  best 
man  cook  I  ever  saw.'  The  old  beach  rat  paused 
and  took  another  look  about  the  table  to  see 
if  there  was  anything  he  had  missed.  '  But  of 
course  he  can't  do  the  job  as  good  as  you  can, 
Miss  Neva.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  you  was  the 
best  cook  in  the  world.' 

'  You  ought  to  have  been  an  Irishman  instead 
of  Scotch  ?  '  the  young  lady  of  Charikoff  told 
him.  '  Or  perhaps  you  learned  your  blarney 
from  Paddy  there.' 

The  cake  was  cut  and  passed  around  the 
table.  At  the  first  bite  Drave's  teeth  struck 
something  that  never  had  been  made  to 
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sat.  With  his  fingers  he  pulled  a  little  roll  of 
>aper  out  of  his  mouth. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that  for  a 
:razy  Irishman  ?  '  Drave  called  everybody's 
ittention  to  what  he  had  found.  '  If  that 
airy-chaser  didn't  go  and  put  a  love-letter  in 
lis  cake,  and  then  tried  to  feed  the  thing  to 
me?' 

'  Let  us  see  what  it  says.'  Molly  reached 
Dver  for  the  roll  of  paper,  and  the  glitter  of 
romance  was  in  her  eyes. 

'  You  go  and  read  your  own  love-letters. 
This  thing  was  intended  for  Neva.' 

Drave  passed  the  thing  over  to  her.  The 
jghthouse  girl  unfolded  the  paper,  and  held 
t  toward  the  fire. 

'  Come,  tell  us  what  he  says/  Molly  urged. 
Don't  be  so  mysterious  about  it.' 

Pat  Nolan  stepped  around  the  table  and 
reached  a  hand  for  the  letter. 

'  That  thing  must  have  dropped  into  the 
nixing-pan  when  I  wasn't  looking  ?  '  he  tried 
to  explain.  '  I  didn't  have  the  least  idea  it  was 

the  cake.' 

'  Of  course  you  didn't,'  Neva  laughed  as 
>he  passed  the  note  to  her  chum.  '  That  is 
»vhy  I  am  going  to  have  Molly  read  it  out  loud, 
;o  everybody  can  hear  all  about  it.' 

'  My  dearest  Neva,' 
The  daughter  of  Drune  paused  in  her  reading, 
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and  the  blarney-tongued  Irishman  stood  with 
his  mouth  wide  open,  and  for  once  he  didn't 
have  anything  to  say. 

'  May  your  life  be  as  full  of  sunshine  as  a 
midsummer  day. 

'  From  your  loving  friend, 

'  Mother  Gardner.' 

Lance  bounded  to  his  feet  and  gave  the 
Irishman  a  resounding  thump  upon  the  back. 

'  You  crooked  old  snake,'  he  laughed.  '  I 
thought  that  cake  looked  sort  of  suspicious  to 
have  been  baked  by  a  man  who  bought  a  hound 
dog  because  he  was  too  lazy  to  wash  his  dishes. 
But  when  you  went  to  pulling  that  stuff  about 
the  candles  I  knew  there  was  something  rotten 
in  Denmark.' 

'  I  ought  to  have  known  better,  if  I  hadn't 
been  thinking  of  something  else.'  Molly  handed 
the  note  to  Neva.  '  Mother  had  that  cake  in 
the  oven  when  we  left.  But  the  glass  started 
to  go  down,  and  Lance  was  afraid  we  might  have 
a  bad  storm,  so  we  decided  to  come  over  yester- 
day, and  didn't  wait  for  it.' 

Dougal  McDonald  broke  into  a  cackling 
laugh,  and  everybody  joined  in.  Even  the 
counterfeit  cake-baker  took  a  hand  with  the 
rest.  Torg  Hamer,  the  '  Stormy  Petrel  of  the 
Lights  ',  forgot  his  endless  brooding,  and  for 
the  moment  there  was  the  glint  of  happiness  in 
his  eyes. 
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The  joke  about  the  cake  was  just  the  thing 
that  was  needed  to  start  the  skating-party 
off  with  a  bang.  The  bonfires  were  poked  into 
a  brighter  blaze,  and  the  young  folks  slid  out 
across  the  ice  with  iron  wings  on  their  feet. 

Something  of  the  carnival  spirit  crept  into 
Drave  Trimble's  heart  :  something  of  the  gay 
recklessness  that  always  had  helped  to  liven 
up  the  gatherings  at  home. 

He  caught  hold  of  Molly  Gardner's  hand, 
and  together  they  went  gliding  down  the  pond. 
The  tundra  winds  were  whispering  in  the  night, 
and  overhead  the  frosty  stars  were  flaring  like 
beacon-fires  of  the  gods. 

'  We  have  got  a  nice  pond  at  Drune,'  Molly 
confided  in  him  as  she  skimmed  along  at  his 
side.  '  Why  can't  you  and  Neva  come  over 
some  night  when  you  are  off  watch  ?  Lance 
was  speaking  about  it  just  the  other  day.  He 
could  run  down  with  the  launch  and  get  you.' 

The  other  skaters  raced  up  behind  them, 
and  laughing  voices  filled  the  night.  But  to 
the  second  assistant  it  was  a  medley  of  meaning- 
less sounds — for  Drave  Trimble  was  blowing 
bubbles  again. 
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'IPHE  new  superintendent  had  taken  charge, 
-L  and  the  Twenty-seventh  Lighthouse  Office 
was  standing  on  its  tiptoes  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen. 

It  was  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
lighthouse  service  was  advertising  for  new  men, 
and  the  chief  clerk  had  prepared  an  announce- 
ment for  the  newspapers. 

It  was  an  exact  copy  of  other  advertisements 
that  had  run  in  former  years.  But  Alex 
Dawson  was  not  taking  any  chances  with  the 
new  superintendent.  Henry  Wainright  had 
been  on  the  job  only  a  few  hours,  but  he  had 
pawed  through  a  heap  of  records  that  ran  back 
thirty  years. 

Alex  had  taken  the  measure  of  his  new  boss, 
and  he  had  a  hunch  that  things  were  due  for  a 
shake-up.  Wainright  was  a  human  dynamo, 
and  you  could  see  that  he  was  a  hog  for  work. 
Governmental  red-tape  was  not  going  to  cut 
much  ice  with  him,  but  he  was  going  to  have 
service,  or  somebody  was  going  to  sweat  for  it. 

The  district  office  had  been  like  a  deep  and 
tideless  lake,  and  no  winds  ever  came  to  ruffle 
its  calm  and  dignified  surface.  But  Superin- 
tendent Wainright  was  like  a  mountain  stream 
rushing  on  its  road  to  the  sea,  and  flinging 
boulders  out  of  its  way  as  it  went. 

Already  the  placid  old  lighthouse  office  was 
214 
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feeling  the  effects  of  that  turbulent  stream  that 
had  been  turned  into  its  convention-bound 
reservoir. 

Alex  Dawson  tapped  upon  the  door,  and  a 
voice  from  within  bade  him  enter.  Wainright 
was  busy  at  the  superintendent's  files,  and  he 
had  a  note-book  and  pencil  lying  on  the  floor 
beside  him. 

'  I  have  made  out  the  notices  for  the  papers, 
and  thought  you  might  want  to  read  them  before 
they  went  out.' 

'  What  notices  do  you  mean  ?  '  The  superin- 
tendent kept  fingering  around  among  the 
files. 

'  Advertising  for  new  men  to  enter  the 
service,'  the  chief  clerk  explained. 

'  So  you  have  to  advertise  for  new  men,  do 
you  ?  '  The  new  superintendent  turned  and 
gave  him  a  searching  look. 

'  Why,  yes,  we  always  have  been  running  a 
notice  every  year,'  Alex  admitted. 

Henry  WTainright  reached  for  the  notice  and 
glanced  through  it. 

'  What  do  you  mean  with  that  business  about 
"  Thirty  days'  vacation  with  pay  "  ?  '  he 
demanded. 

'  Why,  that  is  one  of  the  biggest  drawing-cards 
we  have.  Mr.  Turnstone  used  to  say  that  a  lot 
of  fellows  went  into  the  service  just  to  get  that 
thirty  days  with  pay.' 

'  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.'  The  new  superin- 
tendent flared  up.  '  The  sooner  you  get  those 
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sort  of  ideas  out  of  your  head  the  sooner  you 
and  I  are  going  to  work  together — for  the  good 
of  the  service.' 

'  But  they  do  get  the  vacation,  and  their  pay 
goes  on  all  the  time  they  are  away.' 

'  What  about  the  two-man  stations  ?  Do 
they  get  a  vacation  with  pay  ?  They  have  to 
hire  somebody  to  work  in  their  places,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  they  have  to  pay  them 
more  money  than  they  get  themselves.' 

'  I  never  thought  of  that  before,  but  I  guess 
it  does  work  out  that  way  at  the  small  stations.' 
Alex  nodded  his  head.  '  Of  course,  they  get 
their  vacations  with  pay  at  the  bigger  stations.' 

'  Yes,  and  the  rest  of  the  keepers  have  to 
work  overtime  while  they  are  away.  They 
borrow  their  vacations  from  one  another  and 
pay  it  back  when  the  other  fellow  goes  for  his 
trip.' 

'  What  do  you  want  to  say  about  vacations  ?  ' 

'  Nothing  at  all.  I  am  going  to  try  and  get 
some  additional  keepers  to  go  around  to  the 
small  stations,  so  those  fellows  can  get  their 
vacations  without  hiring  a  substitute.  Then 
we  can  square  it  with  the  boys  at  the  big 
stations  by  allowing  them  overtime.  But  until 
we  can  give  them  a  real  vacation  we  won't  say 
anything  about  it  in  our  notices.' 

'All  right.  I'll  cut  that  part  of  it  out,' 
Alex  told  him  as  he  turned  to  go. 

'  Hold  on  a  minute.'  The  superintendent 
picked  up  some  papers  he  had  sorted  out,  and 
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glanced  once  more  at  his  note-book.  '  There 
are  a  few  things  here  I  want  some  information 
about/ 

The  chief  clerk  knew  he  was  in  for  trouble. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  have  the  new  superin- 
tendent digging  into  the  old  records  without 
having  to  do  any  explaining.  Hi  Turnstone 
had  left  a  lot  of  things  behind  him  that  were 
better  off  to  be  forgotten.  There  was  many  a 
skeleton  in  the  official  closet  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  District  that  was  not  going  to  look  any 
too  pretty  when  they  were  dragged  out  into  the 
light. 

'  It  seems  that  when  they  built  the  Whisky 
Spit  Light  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Pete  Oleson 
was  put  in  charge,  and  he  hadn't  been  in  the 
service  over  five  months.' 

'  Yes,  I  remember  about  that,'  Alex  admitted. 
'  Pete  was  second  assistant  at  Whale  Island  and 
had  just  ordered  his  first  uniform  when  he  got 
his  appointment  as  keeper.  He  got  me  to 
write  in  and  get  them  to  change  the  grade-marks 
for  him.' 

'  And  at  that  same  time  there  were  assistants 
who  had  been  in  the  service  for  several  years, 
and  they  were  passed  up  so  as  to  make  room  for 
this  Pete  Oleson,  who  hadn't  been  in  long  enough 
to  get  himself  a  uniform  ?  ' 

'  We  will  have  to  be  sending  somebody  to 
Pine  Tree  Point.'  The  chief  clerk  tried  to  get 
Wainright's  mind  on  something  else. 

'  WTiat  about  those  lads  who  were  passed  up 
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to  make  room  for  Pete  Oleson  ?     Was  there 
anything  wrong  with  them  ?  ' 

'  Not  a  thing/  Alex  told  him.  '  Probably 
Mr.  Turnstone  just  took  a  notion  to  Oleson,  and 
made  him  keeper  of  the  Spit.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  have  been 
trying  to  run  the  Twenty-seventh  Lighthouse 
District  on  notions  ?  ' 

'  Well,  perhaps  it  wasn't  notions,'  Alex  tried 
to  back  out.  '  But  I  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  and  I  didn't  ask  any  questions.  It 
wasn't  good  business  to  ask  questions — of 
Mr.  Turnstone.' 

'  Hell  is  paved  with  dead  men's  bones — 
cowards  who  were  afraid  to  ask  an  honest 
question  and  see  that  they  got  an  honest 
answer.' 

'  The  man  who  asked  questions  like  that  of 
Turnstone  didn't  last  long  enough  to  ask  a 
second  one,  and  I  guess  there  wasn't  anybody 
who  wanted  to  be  made  the  goat.' 

'  What  about  that  McCoin  out  at  Purgatory 
Point  ?  He  has  been  there  ten  years  without 
a  promotion.  Is  there  anything  wrong  with 
him?  ' 

'  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  if  you  would  call  it 
"  anything  wrong."     But  he  is  sort  of  queer- 
keeps  talking  to  himself  all  the  time,  and  his  eyes 
seem  to  be  looking  a  thousand  miles  away.' 

The  superintendent  whirled  towards  him. 
His  face  had  gone  white,  and  his  lips  had 
flattened  themselves  into  a  straight  line. 
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'  Is  there  any  wonder  a  man  gets  queer, 
putting  him  out  on  a  place  like  the  Purgatory, 
and  leaving  him  ten  years  without  promo- 
tion ?  ' 

'  But  McCoin  is  getting  old,  and  this  is  a 
young  man's  day.  When  the  Retirement  Act 
came  it  meant  that  the  old  men  had  to  go  to 
the  waste-basket.' 

'  Yes,  it  means  that  old  men  must  go/ 
Wainright  said  reflectively  as  he  looked  out  of 
the  window  where  the  city  traffic  romped  across 
the  cobbles.  '  But  it  don't  mean  that  we  have 
to  break  them  with  abuse  before  we  throw  them 
out.  How  many  more  years  has  McCoin  got  to 
serve  ?  ' 

'  Three  or  four — I  don't  remember  just 
which.' 

'  There  is  going  to  be  an  opening  at  Brimstone 
Head  the  first  of  the  year.  We  will  send  him 
down  there,  and  that  will  make  his  retirement 
money  worth  while  when  it  comes  time  for  him 
to  leave  the  lights.' 

'  Shall  I  make  a  note  of  it  and  send  him  the 
regular  form-letter,  asking  him  if  he  desires  the 
place  in  the  event  of  there  being  a  vacancy  at 
Brimstone  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  care  what  you  write,  as  long  as  you 
get  him  off  the  Purgatory — and  get  him  off 
quick.'  The  superintendent  turned  and  fingered 
over  the  papers  again.  '  And  what  about  Torg 
Hamer  out  at  Charikoff  ?  ' 

'  He  has  been  there  fifteen  years,  and  it  is 
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one  of  the  hell-holes  of  the  service/  Alex 
thought  he  might  as  well  tell  him  as  to  have  him 
dig  it  out  of  the  records. 

'  Get  him  out  of  there/  Wainright  snapped. 
'  Pine  Tree  Point  would  be  a  good  place  for 
him.  Call  up  the  head  man  on  the  waiting 
list  and  send  him  out  to  the  Point  on  probation. 
They  can  run  the  station  till  we  can  get  Hamer 
in  from  the  Bering/ 

'  We  expected  there  would  be  a  lot  of  changes 
around  the  office  when  you  came,  but  it  looks 
as  though  the  biggest  changes  are  going  to  be 
at  the  lights/ 

'  That  is  where  the  changes  belong/  The 
new  superintendent's  voice  hardened.  '  The 
office  has  been  getting  the  glory  and  the  boys 
out  there  have  been  doing  the  work/ 

'  I  see  where  you  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
friends  in  the  district/  Alex  looked  closer  at 
his  new  boss.  '  That  creed  will  go  strong  with 
the  keepers/ 

'  It  isn't  a  question  of  friends  :  it  is  a  question 
of  right  and  justice.  There  are  fellows  in  this 
district  who  haven't  been  getting  a  square  deal, 
and  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  they  get  an  even 
break  from  now  on/ 

The  chief  clerk  reached  an  impulsive  hand  to 
the  superintendent. 

'  It  is  going  to  be  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
you  along  those  lines  ;  and  you  will  find  that 
Mr.  Drake  will  meet  you  half-way  on  that 
creed  of  yours/ 
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'  I  hope  we  can  all  work  together  just  that 
way.'  Wainright  closed  his  note-book  and 
slipped  it  into  his  pocket.  '  But  then,  it  don't 
matter  so  much  with  us — it  is  the  lights  that 
count.' 

'  I  guess  you  are  right  about  that.  It 
wouldn't  do  much  good  if  we  kept  going  here  at 
the  office  if  the  lights  went  out  along  the  shore. 
Then,  as  you  say,  they  are  the  boys  who  do 
the  work — it  is  they  who  keep  the  beacons 
burning.' 

'  You  have  got  the  idea,  lad — got  it  exactly. 
Our  jobs  are  small  compared  with  theirs.  We 
can  have  indifferent  men  in  the  office — even 
bad  men  ;  but  as  long  as  we  have  men  with  an 
ideal  out  there  on  the  rocks  and  reefs  it  don't 
matter  so  much.  They  will  keep  the  lights 
burning  in  spite  of  our  blunders.' 

'  That  is  what  you  call  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lights  "  I  guess.  It  is  an  ideal.  But  they  are 
not  all  idealists  out  there  at  the  stations/ 
Alex  was  determined  to  state  facts  as  they 
were. 

'  Of  course  there  is  a  difference  between 
lightkeepers,  just  as  other  men  differ.' 

'  There  is  more  difference — a  lot  more 
difference,'  the  chief  clerk  insisted.  '  If  a  good 
man  goes  to  the  lights  he  keeps  on  getting 
better  ;  but  if  a  bad  man  enters  the  service, 
inside  of  three  years  he  will  be  a  full-fledged 
devil — with  horns  and  tail  and  all  the  rest  that 
goes  with  it.' 
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But  Henry  Wainright  had  his  own  opinions 
and  refused  to  see  things  that  way. 

'  I  have  been  watching  lightkeepers  for  thirty 
years — making  a  study  of  them.  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  ninety  per  cent  of  them  come  into 
the  service  with  an  ideal.  It  is  the  thing  that 
sends  them  out  to  the  off-shore  stations,  to 
fight  it  out  with  the  solitudes.  It  is  up  to  us 
to  see  that  the  service  refines  the  gold  of  their 
loyalty,  instead  of  burning  it  to  dross  in  the 
furnace.' 

Alex  Dawson  turned  and  walked  out  of  the 
superintendent's  room  with  a  sheet  of  official 
paper  crumpled  in  his  hand. 

It  was  a  copy  of  the  notice  that  was  to  go  to 
the  papers — a  call  to  the  young  and  the  strong 
to  come  and  man  the  far-flung  lights. 

But  that  scrap  of  paper  meant  nothing  to 
Alex  now.  He  had  come  to  the  new  superin- 
tendent to  get  his  O.K.  on  a  matter  of  office 
routine  ;  but  Henry  Wainright  had  dug  right 
down  to  the  bones  of  the  service  and  exposed 
the  heart  of  the  lights  that  lay  beneath. 

Wainright  never  had  been  a  lightkeeper ; 
but  the  chief  clerk  knew  that  in  some  way  this 
man  who  had  spent  his  life  in  the  office  had 
glimpsed  the  master- vision  of  the  service. 

There  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  did  not 
belong  to  the  office  at  all.  It  was  that  name- 
less thing  which  was  the  heritage  of  the  men 
who  watched  the  beacons  out  on  the  coastal 
reefs. 
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The  whirligig  of  fate  had  placed  this  man  in 
charge  of  the  Twenty-seventh  District,  where 
homage  would  be  paid  to  him  on  every  hand. 
But  at  heart  he  was  a  blood-brother  to  the 
'  Slaves  of  Solitude  '  who  stood  their  watches  in 
the  black  and  dripping  nights. 

The  chief  clerk  tossed  the  crumpled  sheet  of 
paper  into  the  waste-basket.  There  was  no 
need  for  advertising  now. 

A  new  day  had  dawned  for  the  lights,  and 
men  would  come  unbidden  to  serve  under  their 
lonely  banners. 

In  the  stillness  of  the  night  they  would 
hear  the  far  lights  calling,  and  they  would 
come  with  the  fire  of  faith  a-glitter  in  their 
eyes. 
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THE  winter  snows  were  rolling  across  the 
white  floor    of    the    tundra  and    the    ice- 
choked  sea  was  pounding  her  floe-bergs  upon 
the  beach. 

Drave  Trimble  looked  out  of  his  window  and 
saw  the  first  assistant  standing  at  the  edge  of 
the  skating-pond.  Minutes  passed,  but  he  did 
not  move.  The  spirit  of  dead-and-gone  things 
seemed  to  hover  about  him.  He  was  like  a 
lonely  stone-god  left  behind  from  some  lost 
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age — a  human  shape  that  once  had  meant 
something  in  the  lives  of  men,  but  never  would 
know  that  glory  again. 

He  was  staring  out  into  the  wasteland,  and 
there  was  something  in  his  brooding  poise  that 
reminded  Drave  of  Wandoo,  the  old  witch- woman 
of  the  Bering. 

The  first  assistant  lifted  his  hand  to  his  head, 
and  Drave  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  it.  A 
thousand  times  he  had  seen  him  make  that 
same  motion,  for  ever  fumbling  with  that 
jagged  scar  on  his  scalp  which  he  had  received 
that  night  he  fell  among  the  rocks. 

The  broken  flesh  had  long  since  healed,  but 
there  was  a  hurt  that  remained  behind.  It 
seemed  to  annoy  him  whenever  he  was  thinking 
or  got  excited  about  something. 

Drave  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  life 
as  pleasant  as  possible  for  his  fellow-lightkeeper. 
Charikoff  had  dealt  harshly  with  Torg  Hamer, 
and  it  was  only  right  for  them  to  stretch  the 
hand  of  brotherhood  to  him  when  the  clouds 
hung  darkly  over  his  life. 

Drave  Trimble  had  come  to  Charikoff  too 
full  of  faith  and  loyalty  to  admit  of  anything 
else.  Torg's  morbid  ranting  had  been  like  a 
slap  in  the  face  to  him. 

But  the  Storm  Coast  was  a  dreary  place, 
where  even  the  winds  talked  to  themselves 
as  they  wandered  across  the  tundras.  The 
slow-crawling  months  had  taught  him  many  a 
thing  that  was  not  written  into  the  records  of 
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Charikoff,  and  he  came  to  know  that  Torg 
Hamer  had  not  received  his  due. 

Somewhere  in  the  service  a  man  had  proved 
unworthy  of  his  trust.  Somewhere  behind  the 
impenetrable  wall  of  the  official  records  was  a 
story  that  never  would  be  told — a  story  too 
shameful  to  be  told. 

Somewhere  in  the  furnace  of  official  power 
the  branding  iron  had  been  heated,  and  a  cruel 
hand  had  driven  it  deep  into  Torg  Harrier's 
soul.  That  wrong  never  could  be  righted,  but 
a  little  ointment  of  human  kindness  might 
soften  the  burn  of  the  brand. 

The  second  assistant  put  on  his  cap  and 
started  for  the  pond.  He  was  only  a  cog  in  the 
vast  machine  of  the  lights,  but  he  could  do  his 
bit  to  brighten  the  life  of  the  '  Stormy  Petrel.' 
He  came  up  across  the  ice  to  where  Torg  was 
standing. 

'  It  would  be  a  good  day  to  go  and  put  out 
those  fox-traps  we  were  talking  about,'  he 
suggested. 

The  first  assistant  wheeled  upon  him  with 
flashing  eyes. 

'  To  hell  with  the  fox-traps,'  he  snorted. 
'  I  haven't  got  any  time  to  waste  on  them 
things.' 

'  We  have  more  time  than  anything  else  at 
Charikoff,'  Drave  laughed.  '  And  we  might  as 
well  enjoy  ourselves  while  we  are  here.' 

'  While  we  are  here  ?  '  Harrier's  lips  twisted 
into  a  scornful  smile.  '  WTiy,  you  poor  fish, 

15 
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you  never  will  be  anywhere  else  but  here. 
When  Charikoff  gets  hold  of  a  man  she  never 
lets  go.  They  stay  right  here  till  they  rot.' 

Drave  tried  to  turn  the  talk  into  more  pleasant 
and  peaceful  channels ;  but  Torg  had  got 
started  on  his  pet  topic,  and  the  world  was  one 
big,  round  ball  of  grievances  to  him. 

He  railed  at  the  Bering  and  at  Charikoff, 
and  dared  Pavalak  to  send  down  her  fiery  flood 
and  burn  things  to  a  cinder.  He  cursed  the 
service  that  had  sent  him  into  banishment  and 
stole  fifteen  years  of  his  life.  Every  minute 
the  fire  in  his  eyes  was  growing  brighter  and 
his  voice  kept  rising  into  a  more  belligerent 
note. 

Then  he  wheeled  upon  Drave. 

'  And  I  know  what  you  are  doing  at  Charikoff ; 
you  can't  fool  me,'  he  snarled  at  him.  '  They 
sent  you  down  from  the  office  to  spy  on  me  ; 
but  you  will  never  go  back  to  tell  your  little 
story.  Jim  Canfield  is  up  there  on  the  hill, 
and  he  is  getting  lonesome  ;  but  there  is  room 
enough  for  two,  and  he  is  going  to  have  company 
before  long.' 

'  Come  on — let's  go  set  them  fox-traps/ 
Drave  broke  into  his  wild  tirade.  '  I'll  bet  you 
a  box  of  cigars  that  I  can  catch  a  fox  before 
you  do.' 

His  reference  to  a  fox-trap  only  added  fresh 
fuel  to  the  first  assistant's  wrath. 

'  You  set  a  trap  all  right — and  you  thought 
you  was  going  to  catch  me  in  it.  I'm  going  to 
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kill  you  for  it — might  as  well  do  it  now  as  some 
other  time.' 

Torg  Hamer  advanced  toward  him,  and  his 
big  body  had  fallen  into  a  battle-crouch. 
Drave  realized  that  it  was  a  madman  he  had  to 
contend  with. 

For  fifteen  years  this  hapless  man  had 
staggered  under  a  load  that  was  too  heavy  for 
him.  Now  he  was  beginning  to  go  to  pieces 
under  the  strain. 

The  enraged  assistant  rushed  toward  him, 
ready  to  crush  and  kill  in  the  sweep  of  his  iron 
arms. 

Drave  leaped  aside.  As  Torg  passed  him, 
he  struck  an  upward  blow  that  found  its  mark 
on  the  madman's  chin. 

The  first  assistant  pitched  headlong  to  the 
ice  and  lay  there  motionless. 

The  blood  was  oozing  from  a  bruise  upon  his 
forehead.  Drave  bent  over  him,  but  he  stepped 
back  out  of  reach  when  he  saw  that  he  was 
showing  signs  of  coming  to. 

Torg  Hamer  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes  as 
though  he  had  awakened  from  a  nap. 

'  Say,  what  did  I  go  and  do  ?  '  he  grinned  as 
he  wiped  the  blood  from  his  face.  '  That  is  a 
good  one  on  me — standing  out  here  and  going 
to  sleep,  and  falling  down  and  nearly  breaking 
my  fool  neck/ 

'  You  have  got  to  stop  this  sitting  up  nights 
when  you  are  off  watch,'  Drave  advised  him. 
'  Lots  of  times  when  I  come  on  duty  at 
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midnight  I  see  your  lamp  burning,  and  it  is  still 
going  when  I  go  off  watch  in  the  morning.  A 
fellow  has  got  to  get  his  sleep  at  this  game,  or 
he  is  going  to  get  in  bad/ 

'  That  is  right,'  the  first  assistant  admitted. 
'  But  what  is  the  use  of  going  to  bed  if  you 
can't  sleep.  I  laid  awake  for  hours  last  night, 
and  when  I  did  drop  off  I  had  the  most  horrible 
dreams.' 

Drave  Trimble  watched  his  companion  as  he 
swung  off  down  the  hill  toward  the  lighthouse, 
and  he  was  torn  between  conflicting  emotions. 

Torg  was  in  a  bad  way.  He  needed  a  friend, 
and  there  was  not  a  thing  he  could  do  in  the  world 
to  help  him. 

The  '  Stormy  Petrel  '  was  nearing  the  end  of 
his  tempestuous  flight,  and  some  day  he  would 
go  out  in  one  wild  and  violent  rampage.  Drave 
pondered  over  the  new  turn  of  affairs,  and  tried 
to  figure  out  what  was  the  best  thing  to  do— 
what  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

There  was  no  getting  around  the  fact  that 
Torg  was  in  a  desperate  plight.  For  the  moment 
he  had  been  a  full-fledged  madman,  and  there 
was  no  telling  when  he  would  go  that  way 
again. 

He  needed  a  rest  and  a  change  ;  and  above 
everything  else  he  needed  to  have  faith  restored. 
Fifteen  years  at  Charikoff  was  too  much  for  any 
man.  He  ought  to  be  sent  away  at  once.  The 
safety  of  the  station  might  be  involved  if  he 
stayed. 
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The  worst  thing  was  that  crazy  notion  of  his 
that  the  new  assistant  had  been  sent  to  the 
Bering  to  spy  upon  him.  It  meant  that  Drave 
must  be  for  ever  upon  his  guard.  A  sudden 
shock,  or  even  a  burst  of  anger,  might  tip  his 
brain  again,  and  he  would  be  a  mad  Cain  hunting 
for  human  blood. 

There  was  only  one  logical  thing  for  him  to 
do,  and  that  was  to  report  the  matter  to  the 
keeper,  and  have  the  first  assistant  sent  out  on 
the  tender  when  she  came  next  summer. 

Drave  Trimble  tried  to  face  the  facts  ;  but 
the  facts  were  ah1  pointing  the  wrong  way.  It 
was  a  fight  between  his  reason  and  his  impulses. 

He  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  hills,  where 
Pavalak  trailed  her  inky  smoke  against  the  sky. 
There  was  trouble  at  Charikoff,  and  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do. 

What  would  it  mean  to  Torg  if  he  told  ? 
They  would  take  him  away  to  some  observation 
ward,  and  his  staggering  brain  would  go  to 
pieces  in  a  crash,  and  it  would  mean  a  mad- 
man's cage  for  him  until  the  end. 

The  second  assistant  shook  his  head.  No  he 
could  not  do  that.  He  was  the  one  who  was  in 
danger.  It  was  his  risk,  and  he  would  take  it 
and  say  nothing. 

Torg  Hamer  was  going  to  have  another 
chance. 

It  was  not  alone  a  duty  he  owed  the  '  Stormy 
Petrel',  it  was  a  duty  he  owed  the  service. 
For  fifteen  long  and  dreary  years  Charikoff 
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had  been  gnawing  at  Torg  Hamer's  soul,  and 
now  it  was  gouging  its  teeth  into  his  brain. 

That  blow  upon  the  head  which  he  had 
received  in  the  performance  of  duty  no  doubt 
had  hastened  the  work  of  destruction  for  him. 

But  the  germs  of  that  madness  had  been 
sown  fifteen  years  ago,  when  they  sent  Torg 
Hamer  to  the  infamous  '  Light  of  the  Storms  ' 
and  forgot  to  take  him  away. 

It  was  founded  upon  persecution  and  injustice 
and  the  man's  brooding  imagination  had  multi- 
plied his  hurts  a  hundredfold.  It  had  walked 
beside  the  unhappy  assistant  every  hour  of  the 
day,  and  turned  Charikoff  into  a  slave-pen  and 
a  hell  for  him. 

The  lights  had  robbed  him  of  his  freedom  and 
shut  him  up  at  that  lonely  station.  It  had 
choked  to  death  the  tender  fibre  of  his  soul, 
until  only  the  hard  and  the  crude  remained. 

Now  he  was  going  to  strike  the  light  of  reason 
from  his  eyes  and  turn  him  into  the  blind 
bedlam  of  the  madman's  night. 

It  was  the  Curse  of  the  Lights  that  had  made 
him  what  he  was  to-day,  and  the  honour  of  the 
lights  demanded  that  he  be  protected. 

It  might  mean  extra  hazards  for  Charikoff— 
it  certainly  would  mean  extra  danger  for  the 
second  assistant ;    but  those  risks  would  have 
to  be  met  without  flinching. 

The  '  Spirit  of  the  Light '  was  a  glib  and 
glorious  phrase  on  the  lips  of  the  world,  and  this 
was  a  part  of  its  meaning. 
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It  would  be  one  thing  more  that  never  would 
go  down  in  the  books  or  be  heralded  in  the 
lighthouse  bulletin.  It  was  like  that  pathway 
that  twisted  up  to  the  old  fire  cairn — a  path 
that  had  been  worn  by  the  faithful  feet  of  Luko, 
the  Aleut  nobleman  from  the  tundra,  tramping 
his  immortal  sentinel  march  in  the  black  of  the 
Bering  nights. 


A  SAMARITAN  OF  THE   WILD         CHAPTER  XXIV 

A  BLIZZARD  came  snorting  down  across  the 
-LJL  tundra  and  Charikoff  was  buried  in  a  white 
frozen  hell.  For  two  days  the  storm  had  raged 
around  the  headland,  and  life  at  the  light- 
house had  resolved  itself  into  an  endurance 
test. 

The  coal-stoves  were  glowing  like  ripened 
apples  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  living  quarters 
habitable.  Drave  was  huddled  up  beside  the 
heater,  and  from  time  to  time  he  glanced  up  at 
the  clock,  where  the  black  hands  were  creeping 
down  toward  the  sunset  hour. 

It  was  his  turn  to  light  up,  and  he  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  standing  another  watch  in 
that  crazy  blizzard  hell.  The  snow-loaded  winds 
shrieked  about  the  eaves  and  rattled  at  the  door 
in  their  fuming  rage.  In  the  lull  of  the  storm 
he  could  hear  the  fog-horn  calling.  But  its 
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voice  'was  smothered  into  a  weird,  wild  cry  in 
the  blizzard's  blast. 

He  turned  and  looked  behind  him.  Once 
more  the  wind  was  rattling  at  the  door,  clawing 
and  tearing  as  though  determined  to  get  inside. 

A  moment  he  sat  there  listening,  then  he 
bounded  to  his  feet.  That  could  not  be  the  wind 
that  was  hammering  against  the  panels — and 
something  sounded  like  a  human  voice  half 
drowned  in  the  roar  of  the  storm.  Then  the 
door  swung  open.  The  icy  blizzard  winds 
belched  into  the  room  and  with  it  came  a 
snow-white  figure  that  stumbled  toward  the 
stove. 

It  was  Dougal  McDonald  from  the  Jack  Snipe. 

For  a  moment  the  old  beach  rat  stood  there 
like  a  frozen  Santa  Claus  that  had  been  blown 
down  from  the  Pole.  He  swayed  drunkenly 
upon  his  feet,  and  reached  out  shaking  hands  to 
balance  himself. 

'  I  came  to  get  some  medicine,'  the  old  fellow 
muttered  as  he  rubbed  the  snow  out  of  his  eyes. 
'  Paddy  is  down  with  the  'flu.' 

Dougal  McDonald  took  one  stumbling  step 
toward  a  chair,  then  slumped  down  in  a  heap 
upon  the  floor. 

Drave  straightened  the  old  fellow  out  and 
threw  a  blanket  over  him.  He  had  put  up  a 
terrible  fight  out  there  in  the  cold,  and  the  heat 
of  the  room  had  produced  a  reaction  that  was 
like  a  drug  in  his  blood. 

Dougal  McDonald  was  done  for.     He  was  in 
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a  state  of  physical  and  mental  exhaustion,  and 
it  might  be  days  before  he  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  trip. 

The  second  assistant  slipped  out  of  the  back 
door  and  fought  his  way  through  the  storm 
toward  the  keeper's  quarters. 

The  beach  rat  had  done  his  bit,  and  done  it 
like  a  man.  But  it  must  be  some  one  else  who 
would  have  to  carry  the  relief  back  to  the  Jack 
Snipe. 

Drave  reported  the  matter  to  the  keeper. 
Old  Bill  went  to  the  medicine  chest  and  sorted 
out  the  things  that  were  needed.  This  was  not 
the  first  time  outsiders  had  come  to  Charikoff 
and  received  a  life-saving  potion  from  the  light- 
house medicine  chest. 

Bill  Gault  wrapped  up  his  bundle  of  medicine 
and  took  down  his  heavy  mackinaw  jacket. 

'  You  wasn't  figuring  on  going  to  the  Jack 
Snipe  yourself,  were  you — in  a  storm  like 
this?' 

'  I  have  got  to  do  it.  I  wouldn't  dare  let 
you  try  it.  I'm  old,  but  I've  seen  a  lot  of  these 
storms  since  I  came  to  Charikoff,  and  this  is  a 
case  where  experience  outweighs  strength.  But 
I'm  not  forgetting  that  you  wanted  to  go.  You 
are  going  to  make  a  lightkeeper  that  the  service 
will  be  proud  of.' 

'  What  is  going  on,  anyhow  ?  '  Torg  poked 
his  head  in  at  the  door.  '  I  came  up  to  the 
quarters  to  fix  my  fire,  and  old  Dougal  came 
roaring  in,  bareheaded  and  as  crazy  as  a  loon. 
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He  kept  yelling  something  about  sickness  on 
the  Jack  Snipe.' 

'  Nolan  is  down  with  the  'flu.  I  was  just 
getting  ready  to  leave  with  some  medicine.' 

Bill  Gault  handed  his  bunch  of  keys  to  the 
first  assistant,  as  the  regulations  provided  he 
must  do  when  he  left  the  station.  But  Torg 
Hamer  shook  his  head. 

'  You  have  got  no  business  out  in  weather  like 
this.  I'll  go  to  the  Jack  Snipe  myself.' 

'  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  go.' 
Old  Bill  turned  a  surprised  face  to  the  assistant. 
'  I'm  getting  pretty  slow  of  late.' 

'  I'll  be  ready  in  ten  minutes.'  The  first 
assistant  turned  to  go.  'I  have  got  the  coffee- 
pot on  the  stove,  and  I'll  have  to  eat  a  bite. 

'  You'll  have  to  go  over  and  look  after  Dougal. 
I  put  him  to  bed,  but  there  is  no  telling  how 
long  he  will  stay  there.' 

Torg  Hamer  slammed  the  door  behind  him 
and  was  gone.  The  keeper  took  a  stumbling 
step  toward  the  window  and  stared  after  him. 

'  That  thing  is  going  down  in  the  book.' 
Old  Bill  shook  his  grizzled  head.  '  He  does  a 
lot  of  grumbling,  but  he  always  comes  clean 
when  the  big  trouble  comes.  It  don't  matter 
what  the  rest  of  the  service  thinks  about  him— 
the  records  of  Charikoff  are  going  to  show  that 
he  was  a  man.' 

'I've  known  that  for  a  long  time,'  Drave  said 
as  he  peered  through  the  snow-flecked  pane  and 
watched  the  '  Stormy  Petrel '  as  he  staggered 
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off  through  the  drifts.  There  had  been  a  new 
sort  of  light  burning  in  the  eyes  of  the  first 
assistant. 

Drave  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  time  for 
him  to  be  going  to  the  tower.  As  he  floundered 
off.  through  the  snow  toward  the  fog  signal, 
he  was  thinking  of  his  fellow  assistant — and 
wondering. 

Night  fell  swiftly  through  the  storm.  By  the 
time  the  lamp  was  lighted  it  was  dark.  He 
went  down  to  the  signal  and  regulated  the  oil 
cups  on  the  engine,  then  he  returned  to  the 
tower. 

In  a  storm  like  this  the  lamp  required  close 
attention,  and  it  was  a  man-sized  job  standing 
a  watch  up  there  in  the  lantern,  where  the 
blizzard  cold  beat  in  through  the  plate-glass, 
and  cut  him  to  the  bone. 

He  stamped  his  feet  to  keep  them  warm  and 
buried  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets. 

Slowly  the  hours  crawled  away  and  were  gone, 
and  it  was  nearing  the  change  of  watch.  The 
assistant  went  up  for  one  last  look  at  the  lamp 
before  turning  tilings  over  to  the  keeper. 

He  stood  there  beside  the  revolving  lens,  and 
peered  out  through  the  frost-sprinkled  window 
of  the  lantern,  and  his  eyes  were  turned  toward 
the  Jack  Snipe. 

Out  there  somewhere  in  the  storm-mad  night 
Torg  Hamer  was  inching  his  way  toward  the 
stricken  Irishman,  and  something  told  him  that 
he  would  make  it  through  in  time.  The  North 
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God  might  heap  his  miseries  upon  him,  freeze 
his  flesh  with  the  poison  cold,  but  the  turbulent 
soul  of  the  first  assistant  would  fight  it  out  to 
the  end. 

Drave  Trimble  smiled  approvingly  at  his 
reflection  in  the  darkened  window.  It  was  the 
glory  trail  Torg  was  tramping  to-night.  Too 
bad  there  was  not  more  such  hours  as  that  in  his 
lonely  life. 

They  might  call  him  the  '  Stormy  Petrel/  and 
give  him  the  lash  of  persecution,  but  he  had 
proven  to-night  that  his  heart  was  in  the  right 
place. 

Behind  the  poison  and  bitterness  of  fifteen 
years  of  exile  there  was  something  that  claimed 
a  kinship  with  the  gods.  The  Bering  had  need 
for  a  man  to-night,  and  Torg  Hamer  had  gone 
to  play  a  man's  full  part  on  the  perilous  road  to 
the  Jack  Snipe. 


WHEN  FREE  MEN  MARCH        CHAPTER  XXV 

WHEN  Torg  Hamer  set  out  from  the  light- 
house he  was  fully  aware  of  the  risk  he 
was  taking.     A  trip  to  the  Jack  Snipe  was  no 
pleasure  excursion  even  in  the  best  of  weather. 
Dougal  McDonald  made  it  through  to  Chari- 
koff,  but  he  had  daylight  to  do  it  in,  and  the 
wind  was  at  his  back. 
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It  was  a  slow  and  grinding  climb  up  the 
coastal  slopes.  By  the  time  he  had  reached 
the  level  of  the  tundra  the  last  of  the  daylight 
had  faded. 

The  blizzard  winds  shrieked  down  across  the 
flat  wasteland,  and  slashed  at  him  like  a  whetted 
knife.  The  night  was  filled  with  their  endless 
cry  as  they  eddied  about  the  building  dunes. 

Like  unchained  devils  they  reared  up  out  of 
the  darkness,  and  Torg  Hamer  snarled  a  curse 
at  them  as  he  hurled  them  aside  and  stumbled 
onward. 

His  very  soul  recoiled  from  the  fury  of  the 
snow- thick  gale,  but  never  did  he  think  of 
turning  back.  There  was  no  north  or  south 
in  that  black  and  soulless  hell  of  the  tundra 
night,  and  only  the  winds  of  the  blizzard  could 
shape  his  course  toward  the  distant  Jack  Snipe. 

Barrier  drifts  rose  up  before  him,  and  a 
thousand  times  he  stumbled  and  fell.  But 
always  he  clawed  his  way  to  his  feet  again  and 
pushed  onward. 

Charikoff  and  her  prison  light  was  a  million 
miles  behind  him  to-night.  The  aching  cramp 
of  trail  blight  was  in  his  over-strained  muscles, 
but  a  new  peace  was  in  his  soul. 

It  was  a  frozen  hell  that  raged  across  the 
snow-fields  of  the  tundra,  but  it  shut  him  away 
from  the  dead  and  wasted  years.  No  iron  rule- 
book  measured  out  his  actions  to-night.  He 
was  a  free  agent  once  more  doing  something 
because  he  wanted  to  do  it. 
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A  time  came  when  Torg  Hamer  stumbled 
among  the  drifts,  and  his  toil-spent  muscles 
refused  to  obey  his  will.  Little  he  cared  about 
it  anyway.  Down  there  among  the  sheltering 
drifts  there  was  warmth  and  peace. 

In  a  vague,  impersonal  way  he  knew  that  the 
warmth  that  was  creeping  over  him  would  not 
last.  Without  the  urge  of  exercise  his  blood 
would  slow  down,  and  the  drifts  of  the  tundra 
would  be  a  death-trap  for  him.  But  he  did  not 
care.  Already  a  stupor  was  settling  over  him, 
and  it  would  dull  the  pangs  of  that  last  hour. 

Thicker  and  thicker  the  white  dust  heaped 
itself  about  him,  shutting  him  away  from  the 
world  and  its  woe.  The  voice  of  the  storm  had 
softened  to  a  lullaby — or  was  it  the  banshee's 
song  of  which  the  stricken  Irishman  used  to  talk  ? 

The  lighthouseman  strained  his  ears  and 
listened,  and  the  thoughts  that  filtered  through 
his  brain  were  alien  things  to  him. 

The  stupor  grew  deeper  over  him,  and  time 
and  place  meant  nothing  to  him  now.  He  was 
tired  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  and  the  wind- 
heaped  snows  were  as  soft  as  the  feathers  of  a 
bed. 

His  trail-worn  body  craved  no  boon  except 
to  rest — to  rest  at  all  costs.  But  in  the  back  of 
his  brain  a  spark  of  reason  still  lingered,  and  in 
time  Torg  Hamer  remembered  the  thing  that 
had  sent  him  out  into  the  blizzard. 

Over  on  the  Jack  Snipe  a  man  was  waiting 
and  counting  the  hours  till  he  came. 
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He  stumbled  to  his  feet  and  forced  himself 
onward  again.  Once  more  he  was  floundering 
through  the  night,  shaping  his  course  by  the 
slant  of  the  stinging  wind. 

No  master  followed  behind  with  his  whip. 
He  was  a  free  man  to-night — free  to  go  on,  or 
free  to  make  his  bed  in  the  hollow  of  the  wind- 
heaped  snows.  That  thought  went  with  him 
on  his  desperate  march,  but  it  brought  no 
slackening  of  his  gait.  He  was  a  free  man,  and 
a  free  man  will  struggle  through  to  victory 
where  a  slave  wrould  lie  down  and  die. 

The  hours  dribbled  away  and  were  gone. 
Little  of  reason  remained  in  the  creature  who 
reeled  along  through  the  Bering  snow-fields — 
up  wind  and  ever  up  wind,  as  a  wolf  might 
follow  his  prey. 

The  memory  of  his  mission  had  faded  from 
his  mind.  The  cringing  flesh  was  suffering  too 
much  for  him  to  sense  anything  except  pain. 
But  something  shaped  his  course  through  the 
storm — some  deep-seated  instinct  that  kept  his 
face  toward  the  goal. 

Morning  came  and  a  grey  and  ghostly  light 
filtered  in  through  the  flying  snow.  With  the 
coming  of  the  day  reason  returned  to  Torg 
Hamer,  and  he  knew  he  had  reached  the  end  of 
the  trail. 

He  was  skirting  the  beach-bluffs  of  the  Jack 
Snipe,  and  just  ahead  was  the  cabin  where 
Paddy  Nolan  waited  for  his  coming. 

The  thought  put  fresh  strength  into  his  body. 
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He   straightened   his   slumping   shoulders   and 
pressed  on  at  a  brisker  gait. 

It  had  been  a  night  of  horror  and  of  hell, 
but  it  was  a  morning  of  victory  that  had  dawned 
upon  the  earth. 
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FOR  weeks  the  wind  had  been  blowing  out 
of  the  north,  and  even  the  high-climbing 
suns  could  not  dull  the  icy  teeth  of  the  winter. 
The  mercury  would  rise  a  few  degrees  in  the 
tube.  Grey  clouds  would  well  up  out  of  the 
north-east  and  another  snow-storm  would  spread 
its  spotless  blanket  over  the  tundra.  For  a  few 
days  following  the  world  would  be  one  dazzling 
glitter  of  white,  and  snow-blindness  would  cut 
like  a  knife  into  unprotected  eyes.  Then  there 
would  be  another  snow-storm,  and  it  would  begin 
all  over  again. 

But  one  morning  Drave  Trimble  awoke  to 
find  a  warm  wind  blowing  out  of  the  south,  and 
there  was  a  feel  of  spring  in  the  air.  He  went 
outside  and  found  that  a  longspur  had  come  in 
the  night.  The  little  fellow  looked  as  though 
he  had  found  bad  going  on  the  way,  but  he  was 
hopping  around  among  the  chickadees,  and 
getting  his  share  of  the  crumbs  that  were  scat- 
tered in  front  of  the  door. 
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Following  days  brought  endless  changes  to  the 
Storm  Coast.  The  snow  melted  from  the 
beaches  of  the  Bering,  and  a  dry  and  sun-bathed 
coast-line  stretched  away  into  the  distance. 

The  sea  was  windless  and  blue.  The  fleecy 
clouds  that  loitered  about  in  the  sky  cast  their 
vague  reflections  in  the  water. 

But  on  the  elevated  tundras  the  snows  of 
winter  still  lingered,  slumping  and  unlovely 
drifts  that  were  streaked  with  dirt  and  marked 
for  death. 

One  day  Drave  Trimble  clambered  up  the 
coastal  cliffs,  and  stood  looking  out  across  the 
caribou  marshes.  His  soul  was  moved  by  the 
things  he  saw. 

Black  thaw  pools  had  formed  in  the  hollow 
of  the  bogs,  and  long-legged  cranes  waded  about 
in  the  water.  The  north  country  had  sounded 
her  annual  call,  and  the  feathered  clans  had 
come  winging  their  way  from  the  southland  to 
join  in  the  free- voiced  pageant  of  the  spring. 

Loons  and  guillemots  fought  and  scrambled 
like  brawling  hoodlums  at  a  street  riot.  The 
gulls  had  come  in  from  the  sea  to  add  their 
mournful  voices  to  the  bedlam. 

Ravens  flapped  about  on  their  night-black 
wings,  for  ever  scolding  over  the  wrongs  of  life. 
Drave  smiled  as  he  watched  them.  They  were 
the  radical  souls  of  the  feathered  world,  fellows 
who  refused  to  submerge  their  identities  in  the 
great  sea  of  public  approval. 

It  was  noise  and  disorder  among  the  smaller 
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thaw  pools  ;  but  out  in  the  middle  of  the  goose 
pond  a  pair  of  swans  floated  in  majestic  silence. 
Only  a  few  yards  separated  them  from  the 
brawling  rabble  along  the  shore,  but  a  million 
miles  divided  them  in  spirit. 

If  the  Arctic  owls  were  the  wise  and  sedate 
judges  of  the  bird  world,  then  the  swans  must 
be  the  philosophers  and  the  priests. 

The  second  assistant  turned  away.  There 
was  a  restless  urge  in  his  blood  to-day,  something 
that  would  not  be  denied.  For  weeks  the 
slumping  snows  had  held  him  close  at  home,  a 
prisoner  of  Charikoff ,  where  things  ran  in  their 
dreary  circle  from  sun  to  sun.  Now  the  beaches 
were  open,  and  they  called  to  him  like  the  call 
of  an  open  road. 

He  went  back  to  his  quarters  and  got  his  fish- 
line,  and  started  up  the  coast.  Charikoff  was 
winking  among  the  shadows  by  the  time  he 
got  home.  It  had  been  a  hard,  hard  day,  but 
it  had  cleared  his  brain  wonderfully. 

Passing  days  saw  the  melting  of  the  last  snow- 
drift. The  tundras  drained  their  black  waters 
into  the  cupping  sinks,  and  the  hot  sun  drank 
up  what  little  was  left  behind. 

The  first  of  the  spring  flowers  made  their 
appearance.  Once  more  the  great  wasteland 
was  a  place  of  silence  and  mystery.  The  warm 
winds  brought  a  challenge  to  the  gipsy  feet, 
and  the  homeless  miles  lay  there  waiting  to  be 
explored. 
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Drave  Trimble  had  some  traps  back  of  the 
Jack  Snipe.  The  spring  thaw  had  prevented 
him  from  taking  them  up,  and  it  was  time  he 
should  be  bringing  them  in.  He  set  off  early 
one  morning,  as  it  was  a  good  solid  trip. 

It  was  one  of  those  days  that  just  seemed  to 
drive  a  person  out  into  the  open.  Neva  had 
proposed  that  they  go  up  the  beach  and  row 
across  to  Drune.  But  the  last  time  Molly  had 
been  to  Charikoff  she  had  avoided  him.  It  was 
nothing  glaring,  but  it  did  not  take  anything 
glaring  to  darken  the  dreams  of  a  man  who 
had  just  spent  a  winter  at  the  '  Light  of  the 
Storms '.  So  he  felt  thankful  that  he  had  a 
good  excuse  for  not  going  to  Drune. 

That  winter  upon  the  Bering  had  brought 
many  changes  for  the  second  assistant.  Some 
changes  had  been  for  the  better  and  some  for 
the  worse.  He  felt  himself  being  pressed  into 
a  mould.  The  Bering  was  shaping  him  as  it 
shaped  the  lives  of  all  things  upon  that  untamed 
wilderness  coast. 

But  Neva  Gault  had  not  changed.  She  was 
the  same  good  chum  he  had  found  waiting  for 
him  when  he  came  to  Charikoff.  Her  own  river 
of  love  was  flowing  with  steady  current,  and 
although  no  word  had  passed  between  them, 
Drave  knew  that  she  wished  him  well  in  his 
pilgrimage  to  romance-land.  He  realized  that 
those  steady  eyes  of  the  lighthouse  girl  had  seen 
the  black  cloud  that  had  settled  over  his  life 
and  knew  from  whence  it  had  come. 
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So  Drave  felt  thankful  that  the  spring  thaw 
had  caught  him  with  his  traps  out.  Neva 
would  go  on  her  trip  alone,  and  not  feel  bad 
because  he  had  refused  her. 

He  set  off  across  the  tundra  with  his  rifle  in 
the  crook  of  his  arm.  For  the  moment  he  had 
filled  his  mind  with  cheerful  thoughts  and  was 
almost  happy.  For  this  was  the  season  of 
growing  things — a  season  of  hope  when  every- 
thing seemed  possible.  The  wild  goose  was 
winging  her  northward  way  to  the  old  nesting 
grounds  in  the  polar  fens,  and  she  was  dreaming 
of  downy  babies  that  were  to  come. 

The  man  from  Charikoff  hummed  a  bit  of  a 
tune  as  he  marched  off  across  the  tundra. 
There  was  a  restless  little  breeze  flitting  about 
in  the  boglands,  lipping  its  careless  song  among 
the  dry  grass  and  kissing  his  cheek  as  it  passed. 

It  was  the  gipsy  wind,  and  it  was  calling  to 
be  up  and  away.  The  very  act  of  walking 
seemed  a  pleasure,  for  each  step  was  taking 
you  that  much  farther  from  some  place  and 
bringing  you  that  much  closer  to  some  other 
place. 

He  came  out  on  the  headlands  abreast  of  the 
fox  farm.  He  found  himself  a  seat  upon  a 
jutting  rock.  For  long  minutes  he  stared  out 
across  the  water,  where  the  Drune  rose  like  an 
island  of  romance  above  the  tides  of  the 
Bering. 

The  gipsy  wind  was  calling,  calling  to  the 
road.  But  it  was  a  love-song  it  breathed  in 
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the  lisping  grass.  The  man  from  Charikoff 
longed  for  the  touch  of  a  clinging  hand  and  the 
sound  of  footsteps  beside  him  on  the  trail.  For 
even  the  roads  of  Romany-land  were  wide 
enough  for  two. 

The  man  on  the  cliffs  staggered  to  his  feet 
and  once  more  headed  toward  the  Jack  Snipe. 
But  a  moment  later  he  had  turned  and  was 
looking  back  toward  Drune  ;  for  this  was  the 
season  when  hope  refused  to  die,  and  the  ghost 
of  dead  Edens  returned  to  the  earth. 

Drave  Trimble  had  warmed  his  soul  in  the 
flame  of  love.  He  had  seen  it  rage  for  its  short 
and  glorious  hour,  till  the  whole  world  was 
rose-red  with  its  reflections.  But  fires,  like 
men,  are  born  to  die.  He  had  stood  mute- 
lipped  beside  the  crumbling  coals,  and  watched 
while  they  burned  themselves  to  pieces  and 
were  gone. 

He  had  left  it  like  an  abandoned  camp-fire 
at  the  side  of  the  trail,  and  had  tried  to  forget. 
But  somewhere  among  the  ashes  an  ember  had 
remained,  and  now  the  gipsy  wind  was  whipping 
it  into  a  flame  again. 

It  was  nearing  the  noon  hour  when  Drave 
finished  taking  up  his  traps.  He  swung  around 
the  head  of  Jack  Snipe  Bay  and  headed  for  the 
beach.  He  would  stop  and  have  dinner  with 
Nolan,  and  visit  a  while  before  he  started  back 
for  Charikoff. 

As  he  came  down  toward  the  shore  he  saw 
the  Meremaid  with  her  starboard  side  glistening 
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in  a  new  coat  of  paint,  and  Paddy  Nolan  sitting 
on  a  boulder  with  the  brush  still  in  his  hand. 

The  Irishman  was  staring  off  across  the  water, 
and  his  half -finished  work  was  forgotten.  Drave 
knew  that  he  too  had  heard  the  gipsy  winds 
blowing  and  wanted  to  go. 

'  What  are  all  the  dreams  about  ?  '  young 
Trimble  called  to  him  as  he  came  up. 

'  You  caught  me  at  it  that  time.'  Pat  Nolan 
showed  his  teeth  in  a  grin.  '  Funny  how  this 
weather  gives  a  fellow  the  hoof-itch.' 

'  I  see  you  have  started  to  paint  your  boat.' 
Drave  nodded  toward  the  Meremaid.  '  Wasn't 
thinking  of  going  for  a  trip,  was  you  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  the  same  old  trip.'  Paddy  looked  out 
across  the  water  as  he  spoke.  '  It  always  gets 
me  about  this  time  of  year.  Sometimes  I  can 
fight  it  off.  But  I'm  afraid  this  time  it  is  going 
to  be  a  losing  battle.' 

'  What  about  the  black  foxes  ?  '  Drave  asked. 
'  Don't  you  think  you  can  stick  it  out  long 
enough  to  try  out  your  experiment  ?  ' 

Paddy  shook  his  head  as  he  led  the  way  to 
the  cabin. 

'  Everything  has  to  go  when  the  hoof-itch 
gets  to  working.  Some  morning  I  will  get  up 
and  untie  the  Meremaid,  and  Sheba  and  I  will 
go  riding  the  tides — somewhere.' 

Old  Dougal  had  dinner  ready  when  they  got 
there.  The  old  hound  dog  Sheba  was  sitting 
around  looking  wise,  and  waiting  for  her  share. 

As  Drave  was  about  to  sit  down  at  the  table 
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he  glanced  out  of  the  door  and  saw  a  long- 
whiskered  man  coming  up  the  path  with  a  roll 
of  blankets  on  his  back. 

'  Hold  on  a  minute,'  he  told  Paddy.  '  You 
have  got  some  more  company  coming  for  dinner, 
and  he  looks  hungry.' 

Dougal  McDonald  glanced  out  of  the  door. 
Then  he  bounded  to  his  feet,  upending  the  stool 
in  his  eagerness  to  get  outside.  He  pounced 
upon  the  new-comer  and  began  shaking  his 
hand. 

'  I'm  willing  to  risk  a  bet  that  Sandy  McLoon 
has  come  back  to  square  things  up  about  that 
pair  of  striped  breeches,'  Drave  whispered  to 
his  host. 

The  Irishman  grinned  as  he  set  down  another 
plate. 

'  I've  been  expecting  Sandy  for  a  week  now,' 
he  said.  '  I  figured  he  would  be  starting  out 
as  soon  as  it  got  to  be  good  walking  on  the 
beach.  But  he  travelled  a  bit  slower  than  I 
reckoned.' 

Dougal  McDonald  brought  his  old  partner 
in,  made  a  stab  at  introducing  him,  and  showed 
him  his  place  at  the  table.  For  the  moment 
everything  else  was  forgotten  in  the  scramble 
for  food. 

But  the  meal  was  over  at  last.  Four  pipes 
had  been  lighted,  and  everybody  was  in  a 
thoughtful  mood. 

Dougal  looked  across  at  Sandy,  and  his  voice 
had  grown  husky. 
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'  And  how  is  Peggy  this  spring  ?  '  he  ventured. 

'  The  same  as  usual — only  maybe  a  little 
worse.'  McLoon  sucked  at  his  pipe. 

'  When  you  get  back  don't  forget  to  tell  her 
how  I  have  learned  to  bake  biscuits  and  pies 
since  I  came  up  here.' 

'  I'm  not  going  back.'  Sandy  turned  his 
face  away  as  he  spoke.  '  I  came  to  stay.' 

'  Not  going  back  ?  '  Dougal  McDonald 
bounded  to  his  feet.  '  What  you  talking  about 
— not  going  back?  Peggy  didn't  send  you 
away,  did  she,  on  account  of  the  way  you  snore 
nights  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  sneaked  away  when  she  wasn't 
looking,'  Sandy  said  in  a  meek  voice.  '  I 
couldn't  stand  that  temper  of  hers  any  longer. 
I  was  waiting  till  the  beach  got  clear,  and  snow- 
drifts never  melted  as  slow  as  they  did  this 
spring.' 

'  You  are  going  back — and  you  are  going  to 
start  right  now.'  Dougal  handed  him  his  hat. 
'  You  wanted  her  pretty  bad  last  summer. 
Now  you  have  got  her,  and  you  are  going  to 
keep  her.  You  have  got  to  take  the  sour  with 
the  sweet/ 

'  I  can't  do  it,  Dougal — I  just  can't.  You 
know  the  way  she  used  to  talk,  and  the  way 
her  temper  was  ?  Well,  it  kept  getting  worse 
all  the  time — everything  kept  getting  worse.' 

'  Don't  forget  to  tell  her  about  them  biscuits 
of  mine,'  Dougal  said  as  he  opened  the  door 
and  motioned  for  his  partner  to  go. 
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Sandy  McLoon  slipped  his  blanket  roll  on  his 
shoulder  and  without  a  backward  glance  went 
slouching  down  the  path. 

Old  Dougal  stood  in  the  door  watching  him. 
The  unhappy  benedict  reached  the  beach,  and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  turned  up- 
coast,  and  each  step  was  taking  him  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  sharp-tongued 
Peggy. 

The  old  beach  rat  slumped  down  on  a  boulder 
in  front  of  the  cabin  and  stared  after  his  derelict 
partner. 

Drave  picked  up  his  hat  and  started  for  home. 
Pat  Nolan  followed  him  to  the  rim  of  the 
cliffs. 

'  I  bet  that  was  the  first  time  Sandy  ever 
refused  to  mind  his  partner,'  Drave  said  as  they 
stood  together  at  the  rim  of  the  tundra .  '  Did 
you  see  that  look  on  Dougal's  face  when  he  saw 
he  was  heading  the  wrong  way  ?  ' 

'  I  guess  McDonald  always  was  the  boss. 
But  this  time  it  didn't  work.  He  is  a  queer 
old  character,  and  he  thinks  more  of  that  partner 
of  his  than  he  ever  could  of  a  woman.' 

'  Yes,  I  guess  he  does,'  Drave  agreed.  '  You 
could  see  it  in  his  face  when  he  was  putting  up 
that  talk  of  his.  It  hurt  him  worse  than  tooth- 
ache to  send  Sandy  away,  but  it  was  a  case  of 
duty  with  him.' 

'  Well,  it  didn't  take  him  long  to  get  his 
conscience  clear,'  the  Irishman  laughed  as  he 
pointed  toward  the  beach. 
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Drave  turned  his  head.  There  was  Dougal 
McDonald  with  a  roll  of  blankets  on  his  back. 

The  two  men  stood  on  the  cliffs  and  watched 
him  as  he  came  down  the  path  and  turned  up 
the  beach,  to  follow  Sandy  McLoon  into  the 
womanless  land  of  the  upper  north. 

'  I'm  glad  that  thing  is  over  with.'  Pat 
Nolan  heaved  a  sigh.  '  I  knew  it  had  to  come 
sooner  or  later.  I  would  have  hated  to  pull 
out  and  leave  old  Dougal  alone  at  the  Jack 
Snipe.' 

'  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  old  boys  can  hear 
the  gipsy  winds  calling  all  the  same  as  you 
and  I.' 

'  A  deaf  man  could  hear  it/  the  Irishman 
laughed  as  he  shook  hands  with  Drave.  '  If 
you  come  along  this  way  some  day  and  find 
the  cabin  door  standing  open  you  can  know 
that  the  hoof-itch  has  got  me,  and  the  tumble- 
weed  is  rolling  in  the  wind  again.' 

Drave  Trimble  tramped  off  across  the  tundra 
toward  Charikoff ;  but  more  than  once  he  looked 
back  over  his  shoulder,  into  the  north,  where 
the  two  beach  rats  had  gone  to  their  womanless 
Eden  somewhere  on  the  polar  slope. 

Night  gathered  over  the  Bering,  and  Drave 
Trimble  was  once  more  standing  his  watch  at 
Charikoff.  The  beacon  was  winking  in  the  dark, 
and  the  beaches  of  the  Storm  Coast  were  buried 
under  the  glutting  haze-gloom  of  the  spring. 

The  second  assistant  stood  on  the  balcony  at 
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the  top  of  the  tower  and  watched  a  star  that 
hung  low  in  the  north. 

Drave  smiled  into  the  dark. 

Over  there  somewhere  in  their  trail-camp  two 
men  were  sleeping  beside  their  fire — the  man 
who  had  loved  Peggy  Malone  and  lost  and  the 
man  who  had  won  her  and  ran  away. 

Somehow  he  could  not  help  wondering  if  the 
both  of  them  were  dreaming  of  her  to-night, 
and  if  so,  which  of  them  had  the  happiest 
dreams  ? 
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OPRING  had  come  to  the  Bering,  and  all 
O  nature  was  moving  with  a  new  urge.  Even 
Torg  Hamer,  whose  soul  had  been  bruised  and 
broken  in  the  slave-pen  of  Charikoff,  felt  some- 
thing stir  within  him. 

He  heard  the  wild  birds  singing  in  the  noon- 
tide. He  tramped  the  sun-washed  hill-side 
searching  for  the  lost  glory  that  lived  in  the 
longspur's  song. 

He  saw  the  blue  stars  flaming  out  above  the 
tundra,  and  some  restless  spirit  drove  him  out 
into  the  darkness,  to  tramp  his  endless  marches 
in  the  Bering  night,  and  be  a  brother  to  the 
sad-mouthed  owls  of  the  cliffs. 

The  three-way  cycle  of  watches  ran  around 
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and  around,  and  once  more  it  was  Torg's  night 
off  duty.  Twilight  gathered  over  the  Bering. 
He  saw  the  ground  shadows  deepening  in  the 
sags  of  the  tundra,  and  far  to  eastward  a  timid 
star  peeped  out  of  the  window  of  the  night. 

A  vagrant  breeze  blew  in  from  the  marshes, 
and  with  it  came  the  old,  old  call  of  the  spring. 
It  was  nature's  mating  season,  when  the  whole 
world  was  tramping  out  a  bridal  march,  and 
even  the  lowliest  of  God's  creatures  went  forth 
by  two  and  two. 

For  Torg  Hamer  the  road  of  life  was  a  solitary 
way,  and  only  the  echoes  of  his  own  footsteps 
followed  him  through  the  dark.  But  the  urge 
was  there,  and  the  lonely  lighthouseman  closed 
his  door  behind  him,  and  stepped  out  into  the 
deepening  shadows. 

With  slow  and  measured  steps  he  plodded 
up  the  slope  behind  the  station.  Groping  his 
way  to  the  old  look-out,  he  stood  staring  across 
the  water.  Far  away  beyond  the  Bering  a 
streak  of  daylight  still  lingered,  like  a  window 
in  the  west.  The  straggling  beams  that  filtered 
through  it  fell  slanting  across  the  sea.  Wild 
and  weird  and  woeful  was  the  Storm  Coast 
to-night. 

There  was  a  groan  upon  Torg  Hamer's  lips 
as  he  turned  away.  Life  for  him  was  like  that 
picture  of  the  darkening  west — all  drabs  and 
greys  and  glutting  shadows.  Soon  the  con- 
suming blackness  would  cover  it  all,  and  then 
would  come  the  end. 
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With  restless  feet  he  paced  along  the  hill-side. 
It  was  there  that  love-lorn  swains  had  paraded 
in  the  springtime  dusks,  since  that  far  day  when 
the  first  Aleut  came  to  the  Storm  Coast. 

He  turned  and  looked  behind  him,  to  where 
the  station  buildings  stood  in  the  faint  glow 
that  fell  from  the  revolving  beacon.  Uncon- 
sciously his  eyes  lifted  themselves  to  that  upper 
window  in  the  western  gable  where  sometimes 
Neva  Gault  sat  and  watched  the  shadows  dying 
across  the  Bering. 

But  to-night  there  was  no  light  in  the  girl's 
room,  except  the  faint  glint  from  the  beacon 
that  flashed  and  faded  across  the  black  panes. 
Torg  Hamer  held  his  breath  as  he  watched  it. 

It  was  like  the  flutter  of  heat  lightning  on 
the  rim  of  a  summer  sea  ;  the  ghost  of  dead 
storms  that  had  blown  themselves  over  the 
round  of  the  world.  The  man  lifted  a  hand  to 
his  throbbing  head.  It  was  the  ghost  of  a  lost 
love  that  was  a  million  miles  away. 

A  rebellious  spirit  crept  into  Torg  Hamer's 
heart  as  he  stood  there  in  the  warm  spring 
darkness,  and  looked  up  at  the  window  where 
Neva  Gault  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting.  It  was 
a  wild  and  warlike  urge,  and  it  beat  like  a  battle 
march  in  his  brain. 

He  clenched  his  fists,  and  his  head  was  thrown 
back  in  defiance  to  the  world  :  in  defiance  to 
the  creeds  and  codes  which  a  weak-kneed 
civilization  had  set  up  and  called  good. 

What  right  had  man  to  deny  rum  the  love 
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which  nature  had  planted  in  his  heart  ?  In 
the  days  of  old  the  cave-man  shouldered  his 
club  and  went  forth  to  his  courting.  The 
primeval  maiden  loved  her  warlike  lord  who 
was  carrying  her  away  by  strength,  and  a 
Divorce  Court  would  have  starved  to  death  in 
jungle-land. 

Torg  Hamer  pondered  the  thought.  Again 
and  again  he  reached  a  hand  to  his  head,  where 
a  scar  still  furrowed  his  scalp.  There  was 
something  that  seemed  to  be  crawling  through 
his  brain,  breaking  the  thread  of  his  meditations. 

But  always  he  came  back  to  his  old  problems. 
Had  modern  codes  and  creeds  improved  the 
love-game  after  all  ?  Was  the  love  of  a  woman 
better  or  more  pure  to-day  than  it  had  been  in 
the  years  when  the  world  was  young. 

To-night  Torg  Hamer  found  himself  torn 
between  two  opposing  forces.  On  one  hand  was 
the  civilization  of  which  he  was  by  birth  a  part, 
and  the  codes  and  creeds  which  had  been 
hammered  into  him  from  the  cradle.  It  was 
a  calm  and  dignified  spirit  which  abided  with 
him  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  traditions. 

In  those  moments  the  glory  of  the  individual 
was  lost  in  the  glory  of  the  mass.  Life  and 
progress  was  counted  in  terms  of  the  commune, 
the  State,  and  the  nation.  Kindred  tongues 
bridged  the  gulf  across  the  sea,  and  world- 
empires  marched  magnificently  down  the  road 
of  the  ages. 
At  such  times  the  individual  called  Torg 
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Hamer  mattered  little  or  nothing  at  all.  What 
glory  he  possessed  he  had  borrowed  from  the 
mass,  and  in  due  time  it  must  return  to  the  mass 
again.  It  was  like  the  bones  of  the  coral  folks 
that  lived  their  short  day,  and  died  that  their 
bones  might  be  given  to  the  mass,  to  help  in 
the  building  of  islands  and  atolls  in  the  wash 
of  the  tropic  seas. 

At  such  times  his  life  was  linked  with  the 
lives  of  the  old-time  heroes,  and  the  liberties 
he  enjoyed  to-day  were  based  upon  the  battles 
they  had  fought  a  thousand  years  ago.  His 
greatest  hope  was  to  make  his  life  worth  while 
and  add  his  little  mite  to  the  civilization  of 
which  he  was  a  part. 

But  since  he  had  come  to  the  Bering  there 
was  another  spirit  which  oft-times  held  sway 
over  his  life.  It  was  a  wild  and  warlike  spirit 
that  frothed  and  fumed  against  the  bondage  of 
accepted  things,  and  refused  to  call  any  man 
master. 

It  was  a  school  of  thought  in  which  the 
individual  was  everything  and  the  mass  nothing. 
It  knew  no  yesterdays,  and  the  history  of  the 
dead  ages  had  no  place  in  its  philosophies.  It 
dreamed  of  no  to-morrow  beyond  the  short 
space  of  human  life,  and  the  individual  was  a 
glorious  creature  who  knew  no  limitations  except 
the  limitations  of  his  own  prowess. 

Torg  Hamer  knew  that  his  life  was  a  failure. 
They  had  ground  him  down  in  the  rut,  and 
left  him  there  like  a  cobble  upon  the  road. 
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Organized  society  had  dealt  unfairly  with 
him,  and  the  wheel  of  injustice  never  turned 
backward  to  right  its  ancient  wrongs. 

So  his  listening  ears  had  been  quick  to  catch 
the  word  of  hope  which  the  new  creed  contained. 

It  was  a  wild  and  outlaw  spirit,  but  it  preached 
the  gospel  of  another  chance — and  of  all  men 
Torg  Hamer  needed  another  chance. 

That  new  thought  might  be  crude,  but  it 
never  had  suckled  a  slave.  If  the  individual 
did  not  like  the  cards  which  had  been  dealt  out 
to  him  in  the  game  of  life  he  was  at  liberty  to 
tear  them  up  and  help  himself  to  more — if  he 
was  strong  enough. 

Torg  Harrier's  days  might  be  cast  in  the  rut 
of  the  law,  where  a  book  of  rules  governed  each 
trivial  act.  But  when  night  came  and  the  stars 
flared  out  above  the  Bering  he  found  it  easy  to 
forget  that  he  was  but  a  cog  in  a  vast  machine. 

There  was  a  spirit  that  lived  in  the  tundra 
night,  which  no  man  could  tame  or  put  in 
harness.  The  Bering  was  an  outlaw  sea,  and 
the  mother  of  wild  and  outlaw  sons  who  fought 
for  their  right  to  live. 

So  it  was  to-night  as  the  brooding  assistant 
tramped  the  headlands  of  Charikoff  he  was 
thinking  of  that  other  chance.  When  or  how  it 
would  come  he  did  not  know.  But  through 
some  swift  and  daring  coup  he  would  find  him- 
self on  top,  where  he  could  ride  life  as  he  would 
ride  a  rebellious  horse,  and  use  the  spurs  at 
every  jump. 
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Torg  lifted  his  head  at  the  sound  of  voices. 
Then  he  remembered  that  Molly  Gardner  had 
come  over  from  the  fox  farm,  and  the  two 
girls  were  out  on  the  porch  exchanging  confi- 
dences beneath  the  stars. 

The  prowling  assistant  moved  away  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  whispering  voices.  The 
secrets  of  women  were  not  for  his  ears  to  hear. 

His  feet  found  the  path  that  twisted  up  the 
hill-side,  and  he  followed  it.  There  were  certain 
spots  which  nature  has  chosen  as  trysting-places, 
and  that  high  head  of  Charikoff  had  been  used 
as  a  look-out  and  a  love-garden  in  the  days 
when  the  Aleuts  were  kings  of  the  Bering. 

Torg  Hamer  had  a  tryst  to  keep  to-night — a 
tryst  with  misery  and  despair.  He  flung  him- 
self down  among  the  boulders,  and  black  and 
bitter  thoughts  chased  each  other  through  his 
brain. 

But  Torg  had  been  losing  too  much  sleep  of 
late.  His  nodding  head  sank  lower  upon  his 
breast,  and  his  senses  slumped  deeper  and 
deeper  within  his  body  until  the  last  thread  of 
memory  snapped  and  was  gone. 

The  assistant  awoke  with  a  start.  The  sound 
df  voices  was  in  his  drowsy  ears,  and  for  a 
moment  he  could  not  understand.  Then  the 
freshening  wind  brought  it  again.  It  was  Neva 
ind  Molly  and  they  had  come  to  the  look-out 
to  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  under  the  stars. 

Their  words  came  plainer  now.  Torg  tried 
not  to  hear  what  they  were  saying,  but  it  was 
17 
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impossible  to  do  so.  He  was  too  close  to  allow 
him  to  move  without  being  seen.  There  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  stay  where  he  was 
and  be  an  unwilling  eavesdropper,  listening  to 
things  that  were  not  intended  for  masculine 
ears. 

'  It  seems  so  strange,  I  can't  make  myself 
believe  it  yet/  Molly  Gardner  spoke  with  a 
trace  of  passion.  '  Just  to  think  that  the  first 
of  August  is  so  near  and  I  am  going  to  lose 
you/ 

'  Why,  that  is  a  silly  way  to  look  at  it/  The 
lighthouse  girl  spoke  in  a  calm,  clear  voice. 
'  You  will  mean  more  to  me  than  ever  after 
Lance  and  I  are  married/ 

'  I  know  you  will  feel  that  way.  But  there 
will  be  a  gulf  between  us.  You  will  be  a  married 
woman  and  I  will  be  just  a  girl,  and  it  never 
will  be  the  same  again/ 

'  You  do  have  the  quaintest  notions.  Where 
do  you  get  them,  anyway  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know  where  they  do  come  from,  but 
I'm  sure  they  are  right/ 

The  two  girls  turned  back  from  the  look-out 
and  went  on  down  the  hill  toward  home.  They 
paused  within  a  few  feet  of  where  the  man  sat, 
and  Molly  was  still  talking  about  the  wedding. 

'  Somehow,  it  don't  seem  like  a  real  romance 
— like  they  have  in  the  books,'  the  daughter  of 
Drune  laughed.  '  You  and  Lance  were  just 
intended  for  one  another,  and  there  never  was 
anybody  trying  to  come  between  you.  To 
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make  it  right  there  should  have  been  another 
man  who  was  in  love  with  you,  and  then  things 
would  have  been  real  interesting/ 

'  Interesting  to  who  ?  '  Neva  spoke  sharply. 
'  Somebody  always  has  to  suffer  when  there  is 
another  man  or  another  woman  in  the  case.  You 
wouldn't  want  to  see  somebody  suffer,  would 
you,  just  to  make  it  interesting  ?  ' 

The  girls  passed  on  down  the  hill,  leaving 
the  headlands  of  Charikoff  to  the  tundra  night 
— and  the  other  man. 

Torg  Hamer  turned  his  face  toward  the  stars. 
Black  and  bitter  were  the  waters  that  rolled 
over  his  soul. 

This  was  the  end.  For  years  the  shadow  of 
this  day  had  been  over  him.  It  had  stole  away 
:he  sunshine  in  the  glory  of  the  noons,  and  it 
lad  stood  beside  his  bed  when  the  nights  of 
:he  Storm  Coast  were  too  black  and  too  bitter 
br  sleep. 

He  had  watched  it  creeping  closer,  and  some- 
;imes  he  grew  violent  at  the  thought  of  it. 

w  that  hour  had  come,  and  there  was  not 
an  active  emotion  in  his  soul.  The  well-spring 
of  life  had  gone  dry  within  him,  and  darkness 
and  death  were  over  the  world. 

He  sat  there  motionless,  and  there  was  not 
i  constructive  thought  in  his  brain.  But  he 
-ealized  that  this  new  situation  called  for 
iction. 

He  never  could  stay  at  Charikoff  after  Neva 
lad  gone  to  some  other  man.  He  would  have 
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to  go  somewhere.  The  details  refused  to  come 
clear  in  his  mind,  but  he  knew  he  would  go. 

There  always  was  one  road  that  was  open 
from  Charikoff :  the  road  Jim  Canfield  took 
— over  the  cliffs. 

The  tundra  winds  came  scurrying  down  the 
night,  and  woeful  and  wild  were  the  things  they 
whispered  through  the  rustling  grass. 

Down  in  the  darkness  beneath  him  the  tides 
of  the  Bering  were  strumming  their  rumbling 
marches  upon  the  beach.  It  was  the  song  of 
a  fighting  sea — a  sea  that  never  had  been 
tamed. 

Something  of  its  spartan  spirit  crept  into  the 
heart  of  the  tormented  man.  He  stumbled  to 
his  feet  and  shook  his  fists  at  the  blinking  stars. 

They  had  marked  him  for  the  slaughter,  and 
fate  was  whetting  the  knife  to-night ;  but  he 
would  not  die  alone.  Jim  Canfield  had  leaped 
over  the  cliffs  to  escape  from  the  torments,  and 
there  were  men  in  the  service  who  always  would 
believe  that  it  was  an  accident. 

But  when  Torg  Hamer  went  there  would  be 
no  question  about  it.  Men  would  tell  that 
story  along  the  Storm  Coast  for  many  a  year. 

He  turned  his  face  toward  the  hills,  where 
Pavalak  belched  her  red  against  the  black  of 
the  sky.  The  sight  of  the  volcano  seemed  to 
wake  a  fury  within  him.  For,  like  Pavalak,  he 
had  been  held  in  bondage  too  long,  and  the  hour 
of  the  eruption  was  drawing  near. 

Once  more  there  was  something  crawling  like 
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worms  through  his  brain.  Torg  Hamer  lifted 
a  hand  to  the  scar  upon  his  head.  But  there 
was  a  new  spring  to  his  step  as  he  followed  the 
homeward  path. 

For  fifteen  years  he  had  been  a  plaything  for 
old  Turnstone,  a  simple-minded  nobody  whom 
the  other  men  of  the  service  despised.  The 
'  Stormy  Petrel '  snarled  his  hate  at  the  passing 
winds. 

They  could  save  their  pity  for  somebody  else. 
He  did  not  ask  anything  of  them  except  hate — 
and  hate  it  would  be  a-plenty  before  he  got 
through  with  the  lights. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  early  spring  flowers  had  died  upon  the 
tundra,  and  the  blossoms  of  summer  had 
come  to  take  their  place. 

It  was  the  season  when  warm  winds  wandered 
over  the  boglands,  and  the  miles  of  the  Bering 
heaved  in  its  long  and  glassy  swells.  Fogs  there 
were  a-plenty,  and  the  wailing  cry  of  Charikoff 
was  lifted  loudly  in  the  dead,  damp  air. 

But  whenever  a  northerly  breeze  had  blown 
away  the  fog  banks  the  Bering  basked  in  weather 
such  as  the  southland  never  knew. 

The  sun  was  spinning  its  near  circle  about 
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the  horizon,  and  it  had  banished  the  night  from 
the  Storm  Coast.  An  hour  or  so  of  gauzy 
twilight  bridged  the  gap  between  the  days,  and 
the  vegetation  waxed  lush  and  glorious  above 
the  ever- warm  sod. 

The  long  days  left  little  time  for  sleep,  but 
the  golden  hours  of  the  noontide  were  rife  with 
dreams.  Drave  Trimble  found  a  restless  spirit 
growing  upon  him.  There  was  something  ex- 
hilarating in  the  air,  something  that  set  the  feet 
itching  to  be  up  and  away,  it  did  not  matter 
where. 

The  second  assistant  made  no  attempt  to 
resist  the  urge  that  was  driving  him  out  into 
the  open.  For  twenty  hours  each  day  the  earth 
was  drinking  in  the  heat-waves  of  the  sun, 
storing  up  the  solar  energy  to  last  through  the 
long,  bleak  months  of  the  winter.  He  too 
would  need  a  reserve  supply  of  solar  rays  in  his 
system,  and  the  memory  of  song-birds  in  his 
brain,  when  the  long  nights  came  to  the  Bering 
and  Charikoff  was  buried  beneath  her  storms. 

Neva  was  spending  the  week-end  at  the  fox 
farm,  and  everything  around  the  station  seemed 
out  of  joint. 

It  was  Torg's  day  off  watch,  and  the  '  Stormy 
Petrel '  had  tramped  off  into  the  tundra  soon 
after  sunrise,  to  lose  himself  among  the  silences 
of  the  wasteland.  Bill  Gault  was  pacing  back 
and  forth  along  the  walk  that  led  to  the  tower. 

Drave  watched  him,  and  knew  that  there 
was  something  heavy  upon  his  mind. 
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During  the  months  he  had  spent  on  the  Storm 
Coast  he  had  developed  a  firm  affection  for  the 
old  lightkeeper.  He  seemed  to  have  gathered 
only  the  faith  and  beauty  that  belonged  to  the 
lights,  even  as  Drave  had  reaped  only  the  storms 
and  the  solitude. 

Drave  felt  a  pang  of  sympathy  for  the  old 
man  as  he  watched  him  pacing  back  and  forth. 
His  head  was  bowed  and  his  unlighted  pipe  was 
gripped  firmly  between  his  teeth.  But  the 
assistant  made  no  attempt  to  find  out  what  was 
troubling  his  chief  or  offer  a  word  of  comfort. 
For  there  seemed  to  be  a  secretive  spirit  hanging 
over  Charikoff  of  late.  Bill  Gault  had  not  been 
doing  much  talking,  but  you  could  see  that  his 
thoughts  were  turning  inward  and  some  problem 
was  pressing  heavy  upon  his  mind. 

Drave  himself  was  keeping  a  secret  from  his 
superior  officer,  and  had  not  encouraged  any 
intimacies  between  them,  for  fear  he  might  let 
a  stray  word  slip. 

The  second  assistant  knew  nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  the  friendship  which  existed  between 
himself  and  the  keeper.  But  it  was  a  silent 
friendship,  and  it  needed  no  words  to  keep  it 
alive. 

Silence  might  be  golden,  but  the  reaction  it 
had  produced  upon  Torg  Hamer  was  nothing 
but  dross.  The  '  Stormy  Petrel '  had  slumped 
back  into  the  abyss  of  his  gloom,  and  only  upon 
rare  occasions  did  he  give  voice  to  the  poison 
thoughts  that  were  haunting  his  brain. 
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Drave  slipped  out  of  the  back  door  and  left 
the  keeper  to  his  brooding  promenade.  He 
picked  his  way  along  the  hill-side  behind  the 
station,  and  for  the  moment  the  problems  of 
Charikoff  were  forgotten. 

The  long-spur  was  singing  among  the  brambles 
and  the  tundra  winds  were  spiced  with  the 
breath  of  the  bogs.  Somehow  he  always  felt 
thankful  he  was  alive  on  a  day  like  that. 

Drave  Trimble  stood  among  the  blowing  grass 
and  looked  back  at  the  lighthouse,  where  the 
trouble-haunted  keeper  was  tramping  out  his 
tireless  march.  The  shadow  of  ominous  things 
was  over  Bill  Gault  to-day.  There  was  some- 
thing of  which  he  refused  to  speak  but  which 
he  could  not  entirely  hide. 

Omluk  was  sitting  in  the  door  of  his  hut 
feeding  some  scraps  to  a  tame  raven  that  had 
come  up  from  the  beach.  To-day  he  was  but 
a  simple-souled  native,  whose  one  chief  purpose 
in  life  was  to  see  that  his  pet  received  his  dinner 
on  time. 

But  from  where  Drave  stood  he  could  see 
the  faint  line  of  the  footpath  that  twisted  up 
to  the  old  fire  cairn.  That  was  the  spot  where 
the  soul  of  Omluk  belonged,  standing  his  secret 
watch  in  the  black  of  the  Storm  Coast  night. 

The  second  assistant  resumed  his  climb  along 
the  face  of  the  slope.  He  was  going  somewhere 
out  in  the  tundra  where  there  would  not  be 
anything  to  remind  him  of  Charikoff,  and  where 
he  could  be  alone  with  nature. 
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He  passed  that  nameless  mound  upon  the 
hill-side  which  Torg  claimed  was  the  grave  of 
a  lightkeeper. 

The  assistant  turned  and  gave  it  another 
look.  The  little  hummock  was  strewn  about 
with  bunches  of  Arctic  daisies.  Some  of  them 
were  dead  and  dry  as  dust,  but  others  had  been 
brought  there  more  recently. 

Drave  picked  up  one  of  the  bouquets  from 
the  sod.  Thoughtlessly  he  counted  them  as  he 
fumbled  them  in  his  hand — fifteen  Arctic  daisies 
bound  together  with  a  braided  band  of  tundra 
grass. 

He  replaced  the  withered  flowers  and  reached 
for  another.  One  by  one  he  counted  them, 
always  fifteen  to  the  bunch,  and  each  with  its 
band  of  braided  grass  about  their  stems. 

The  lighthouseman  stood  staring  at  the 
mound,  and  wondering.  There  was  something 
uncanny  about  the  thing.  Who  had  been 
bringing  flowers  to  this  forgotten  grave  of 
tundraland — and  why  always  fifteen  blossoms  ? 

A  sound  caught  his  ear.  He  turned  and  saw 
Torg  Hamer  coming  out  of  the  tundra  with  a 
bunch  of  Arctic  daisies  in  his  hand. 

Drave  caught  the  significance  of  the  thing  at 
once.  According  to  Torg's  story  the  man  who 
lay  on  the  hill-side  had  been  an  exile.  He  had 
been  a  martyr  of  the  lights — even  as  the  first 
assistant  believed  himself  to  be  a  martyr. 

The  '  Stormy  Petrel '  had  spent  fifteen  years 
at  Charikoff,  and  for  each  year  he  had  brought 
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a  blossom.  Torg  never  had  known  the  man 
who  lay  there  on  the  hill-side,  but  he  had  been 
a  man  with  a  rebellious  spirit,  and  he  had 
been  driven  to  his  death  by  the  solitudes  of 
tundraland. 

It  was  a  gloomy  and  suggestive  thought.  In 
Torg's  present  frame  of  mind  it  was  a  dangerous 
thing  for  him  to  be  brooding  over.  Charikoff 
was  no  place  for  a  man  to  be  keeping  his  tryst 
with  the  dead. 

The  '  Stormy  Petrel '  plodded  along.  His 
head  was  lowered  and  he  was  muttering  to 
himself  as  he  came.  At  last  he  looked  up  and 
saw  Drave  standing  by  the  grave. 

An  instant  change  came  over  him.  He 
bounded  forward,  and  his  fists  were  clenched 
to  strike. 

'  What  you  doing  here  ?  '  he  demanded  hotly. 
'  Don't  you  ever  let  me  catch  you  here  again. 
They  went  and  murdered  Jim  Canfield,  and 
now  you  are  coming  to  gloat  over  him/ 

Drave  knew  there  was  no  use  to  argue  with 
Torg  Hamer  in  his  present  condition.  For  that 
blood-red  light  was  blazing  in  his  eyes  again. 

The  '  Stormy  Petrel '  had  come  to  lay  his 
secret  offering  upon  Jim  Canfield's  grave,  and 
had  worked  himself  into  a  morbid  mood  over 
it.  The  shock  of  finding  the  second  assistant 
there  had  set  his  brain  slipping  again. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do  :  he  must 
pacify  Torg  until  his  brain  had  time  to  right 
itself. 
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'  Well,  Jim  was  a  lightkeeper,  wasn't  he  ? 
Seems  like  it  was  up  to  us  fellows  to  see  that 
his  grave  is  tended  to.  Of  course,  I  can't  put 
on  fifteen  blossoms  like  you  do,  but  I've  been 
here  almost  a  year,  and  it  ought  to  be  all  right 
if  I  put  on  one  blossom.' 

'  I  never  thought  of  that/  The  first  assistant 
nodded  his  head.  '  Yes,  I  guess  it  will  be  all 
right — if  you  only  put  one  on.' 

'  We  will  take  a  rest  for  a  bit,  and  then  you 
can  go  along  and  help  me  pick  out  a  nice  one 
for  Jim.' 

Drave  saw  that  the  light  was  fading  out  of 
the  man's  eyes.  A  few  minutes  of  quiet  and 
Torg  Hamer  would  be  himself  again. 

They  sat  there  together  upon  the  mound, 
while  the  first  assistant  talked  on,  and  Drave 
was  careful  to  agree  with  everything  he 
said. 

'  I'm  getting  thirsty — guess  I'll  have  to  be 
going  home.'  The  second  assistant  rigged  up 
an  excuse  that  would  get  him  away  from  the 
spot  before  Torg  fully  recovered.  It  would  be 
better  for  the  '  Stormy  Petrel '  if  he  did  not 
know  that  anybody  shared  his  secret  about  the 
flowers  he  had  been  carrying  to  that  grave  upon 
the  hill-side. 

'  I'm  thirsty  too,'  the  first  assistant  said  as 
he  got  up  and  started  for  home.  He  stamped 
along  down  the  hill,  and  did  not  look  back. 

'  I  wouldn't  say  anything  about  this,  if  I 
were  you/  a  voice  spoke  up  behind  him. 
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Drave  turned,  and  there  was  the  keeper. 

'  He  sort  of  loses  hold  of  himself  whenever 
he  gets  excited  about  something/  The  assistant 
tried  to  minimize  Torg's  condition. 

'  I  know  how  it  is — ought  to  have  told  you, 
so  you  could  have  been  on  your  guard ;  but  I 
hated  to  do  it.' 

'  Then  you  knew,  knew  how  he  was  getting  ?  ' 

'  I've  been  seeing  signs  of  it  ever  since  he  got 
that  fall  among  the  rocks.  He  must  have  hurt 
his  head  worse  than  we  imagined/ 

Drove  told  the  keeper  about  the  time  on  the 
skating-pond,  when  he  was  forced  to  knock 
Torg  out  to  save  himself. 

'  I  didn't  think  it  was  as  serious  as  that/ 
Bill  Gault  turned  an  uneasy  glance  toward  the 
station.  '  You  ought  to  have  told  me  about 
it,  boy/ 

'  I  just  couldn't  do  it/  Drave  tried  to 
explain.  '  I  figured  we  owed  Torg  another 
chance,  and  it  was  up  to  me  to  keep  my  mouth 
shut/ 

'  I  was  thinking  that  same  thing/  Bill  Gault 
stretched  a  hand  to  his  assistant.  '  That  is 
why  I  didn't  say  anything  to  you.  It  wasn't 
according  to  the  rules,  you  keeping  that  thing 
away  from  me,  but  I'm  glad  you  did  it — glad 
you  felt  that  way  about  giving  him  another 
chance/ 

'  It  is  nothing  short  of  a  crime — leaving  him 
at  Charikoff  for  fifteen  years,'  Drave  spoke  the 
things  that  had  been  gathering  in  his  mind. 
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'  If  anything  happens  to  Torg  Hamer  the  light- 
house service  is  to  blame.' 

'  I  know,  lad.  There  is  something  wrong 
somewhere/  the  keeper  admitted.  '  But  it  is 
hard  to  fix  any  blame  in  the  service  ;  everything 
is  lost  among  the  red-tape,  and  you  don't  get 
anywhere.' 

'  Of  course  we  are  not  responsible  for  what 
the  office  does,  but  we  are  responsible  for  what 
we  do  in  a  case  like  this.  They  forgot  to  write 
that  law  into  the  book,  but  it  belongs  there 
just  the  same.' 

'  It  is  in  the  book,  even  if  they  don't  say  it 
in  just  that  many  words.'  The  old  man's  eyes 
were  shining  with  pride.  '  It  says  we  must  do 
everything  we  can  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
and  that  means  things  like  this.' 

Bill  Gault  and  his  assistant  walked  down  the 
hill,  two  men  whose  souls  had  been  drawn 
together  by  a  common  faith  and  a  common 
loyalty. 

No  word  was  spoken  between  them  ;  but  the 
tundra  winds  were  whispering  in  the  grass  and 
the  tides  of  the  Bering  were  mouthing  their 
endless  cry  along  the  beach,  and  the  '  Light  of 
the  Storms '  stood  there  on  the  headlands  of 
Charikoff  and  watched  the  two  men  as  they 
came. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

HIRAM    TURNSTONE   was    drawing   his 
retirement  pay.      Once  a  month  it  came, 
and  his  official  labours  consisted  of  signing  his 
name  on  the  back  of  that  little  slip  of  paper 
when  he  presented  it  at  the  bank. 

Like  the  lilies  of  the  field  he  toiled  not, 
neither  did  he  spin,  and  a  government  raven 
dropped  bread  into  his  open  mouth. 

Old  Hi  had  gone  from  out  the  world  of  the 
lights.  The  memory  of  him  was  little  more 
than  an  unpleasant  shadow  that  lurked  about 
the  sea-girt  towers. 

The  lightkeepers  who  once  had  touched  their 
hats  to  him  now  passed  him  on  the  street  with 
a  nod.  They  were  saving  their  salaams  for 
another  man — the  man  who  held  the  whip. 

They  had  forgotten  Hi  Turnstone  and  his 
glory,  but  the  ex-superintendent  remembered. 

The  Valley  of  Retirement  was  a  land  of  a 
thousand  horrors  which  the  eyes  of  the  outside 
world  could  never  see.  His  days  were  a  rosary 
of  empty  hours,  and  he  cursed  each  bead  as  he 
counted  it  on  the  string. 

The  relentless  Retirement  Act  had  driven 
him  into  exile,  and  shorn  him  of  his  glory  ;  but 
his  heart  was  back  there  with  the  lights,  where 
he  had  been  a  master  of  men. 

During  the   dark   days   of  the   first   winter 
270 
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Hiram  Turnstone  had  spent  much  of  his  time 
within  doors.  They  had  sent  him  away,  and 
the  sting  of  it  was  like  convict  stripes  upon  his 
soul.  Whenever  anybody  passed  him  on  the 
street  he  found  himself  wondering  if  they  knew 
about  him.  He  had  huddled  over  his  fire  and 
allowed  the  reaction  of  solitude  to  make  a 
purgatory  of  his  brain. 

But  when  spring  came  a  restless  spirit  drove 
him  out  into  the  open.  He  patrolled  the  bor- 
dered pathways  of  the  park,  or  lost  himself  on 
some  secluded  trail  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

One  evening  as  Hiram  was  reading  his  paper 
he  came  across  a  scrap  of  news  that  set  his  heart 
beating  at  a  faster  step. 

It  was  only  an  inch-long  item  tucked  away 
in  a  corner  of  the  shipping  news  telling  that  the 
lighthouse  tender  Hemlock  was  sailing  for  the 
Bering  in  the  morning. 

For  days  Hiram  had  been  buried  to  the  ears 
in  a  volume  of  heavy  astronomical  research. 
He  had  rilled  his  brain  with  speculative  pictures 
of  life  upon  the  stars  a  billion  miles  away,  and 
hoped  to  forget  the  troubles  which  existed  on 
his  own  little  world.  Now  that  beggarly  item 
in  the  shipping  news  had  brought  it  all  back 
again. 

A  misty  rain  had  set  in,  and  far  away  across 
the  night  a  fog-horn  was  blowing.  Hiram 
Turnstone  stared  out  through  the  dripping 
blackness  and  his  soul  was  hungry  for  the  lost 
years. 
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That  far  voice  was  calling  him  back,  and  he 
could  not  go.  It  belonged  to  a  world  in  which 
he  had  played  an  important  role,  a  world  from 
which  he  had  been  driven  because  of  his  grey 
hairs,  and  he  never  could  go  back. 

The  ex-superintendent  awoke  early  the  next 
morning.  No  alarm  clock  disturbed  his  dreams. 
No  call  to  duty  routed  him  from  his  blankets. 
The  retirement  law  had  laid  him  away  on  the 
shelf,  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  idleness 
if  he  so  chose. 

But  that  spring  morning  there  was  some 
insistent  spirit  that  drove  him  from  his  bed 
before  the  glint  of  the  sunrise  was  on  the  hills. 
It  shaped  the  course  of  his  restless  feet  toward 
the  water-front. 

Cautiously  he  approached  the  wharves  where 
once  he  had  walked  high-headed  and  aloof  from 
the  rabble  of  common  men.  Like  a  prowler  of 
the  slums  he  edged  his  way  toward  the  spot 
where  the  lighthouse  tender  lay  at  her  moorings. 
From  the  shelter  of  a  cargo  dump  he  watched 
the  sturdy  little  steamer  that  was  ready  to 
embark  on  the  long  voyage  to  the  Bering. 

The  old  man's  memory  went  out  across  the 
miles  to  that  low  land  of  the  coastal  tundras 
where  Charikoff  stands  her  lonely  watch  beside 
the  sea. 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  picture 
that  had  been  conjured  in  his  brain.  But  it 
was  there  as  bright  as  ever. 

He  saw  a  hill-side  that  rolled  up  behind  the 
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ight-tower,  and  an  unmarked  grave  that  looked 
or  ever  out  to  sea. 

The  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  shook 
lim  back  from  his  morbid  reverie.  Crouching 
own  behind  the  freight  bales  he  waited. 

Superintendent  Wainright  came  sauntering 
along  the  dock.  At  his  side  was  a  new  second 
ssistant  lightkeeper,  and  they  were  talking  as 
man  to  man. 

The  ex-superintendent  turned  sick  at  the 
ight  of  it.  A  thing  like  that  was  bound  to 
estroy  the  caste  system  of  the  lights  ;  and 
ver  since  he  knew  anything  about  it  the  light- 
louse  service  had  been  founded  upon  a  rigid 
bservance  of  caste. 

The  whistles  blew  the  morning  summons  and 

:he  dock-hands  came  to  their  work.     But  Hiram 

\irnstone  sat  on  the  string-piece  of  the  wharf 

md  looked  out  across  the  water  where  a  blur 

f  black  coal-smoke  lifted  itself  in  the  windless 

ir  of  the  spring. 

The  Hemlock  was  on  her  way  to  the  Bering, 
nd  something  told  him  that  a  new  day  and  a 
lew  deal  had  dawned  for  the  '  Light  of  the 
storms.' 

He  had  seen  an  assistant  lightkeeper  pacing 
Jong  at  the  side  of  the  superintendent,  and 
here  had  been  no  barrier  of  rank  between 
hem. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  It  was  not 
.ccording  to  the  old  traditions  of  the  lights, 
nd  the  new  superintendent  would  have  to  keep 

18 
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his  eyes  open  or  the  lightkeepers  would  take 
advantage  of  him. 

Old  Hiram  sat  there  on  the  string-piece  and 
watched  the  smoke  of  the  departing  tender, 
and  tried  to  play  the  critic's  role.  He  tried  to 
convince  himself  that  there  was  no  way  to  run 
a  lighthouse  district  except  the  way  he  had  run 
it  and  that  Henry  Wainright  was  all  wrong. 

But  in  spite  of  himself  there  was  something 
stirring  the  waters  of  life  within  him,  and  in 
his  hungry  heart  there  was  a  regret  that  was 
as  bitter  as  it  was  useless. 

He  had  lived  his  day,  and  had  his  chance  to 
take  a  shipload  of  sunshine  to  that  lonely  sea 
of  the  north.  But  he  had  brought  them  nothing 
but  trouble  when  he  came.  Now  another  man 
was  sailing  out  to  the  Storm  Coast,  with  the 
hand  of  brotherhood  stretched  out  to  the  men 
who  watched  the  westward  lights. 

Henry  Wainright  would  make  his  annual 
inspections  as  the  law  required.  Grim-faced 
lightkeepers  would  bless  him  as  he  sailed  away, 
even  as  they  had  cursed  Hiram  Turnstone  as 
they  watched  the  smoke  of  the  tender  fading 
on  the  sky-line. 

The  ex-superintendent  turned  slowly  away 
and  headed  toward  home.  Henry  Wainright 
might  sail  to  the  Bering,  but  there  was  one 
thing  he  never  could  change. 

On  the  hill  behind  Charikoff  there  was  a 
weed-grown  mound,  where  the  bones  of  a  light- 
keeper  were  mingling  with  the  tundra  clods. 
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Jim  Canfield  had  been  a  brave  man — too  brave 
for  his  own  good. 

He  had  defied  Hiram  Turnstone  and  his  power, 
and  had  insisted  on  pulling  some  skeletons  out 
of  the  office  closet — and  he  had  paid  the  price 
of  his  brave  folly. 

The  old  man  turned  and  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  toward  the  north  where  the  Bering 
rolled  her  endless  thunder  along  the  shore.  It 
was  the  mother  of  storms,  and  the  mother  of 
strong  and  stormy  men.  The  ex-superintendent 
shuddered  as  he  turned  away. 

Jim  Canfield  was  dead  and  gone.  But  that 
weed-grown  mound  would  keep  its  watch  through 
the  ages — a  monument  of  shame  for  Hiram 
Turnstone  and  the  caste  system  to  which  he 
Belonged. 
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lengthening    days    had    brought    the 
-     midsummer    to  Charikoff,   and  once  more 
the    year    was    sliding    downhill   toward    the 
winter. 

More  than  once  Drave  Trimble  had  found 
himself  looking  toward  the  south,  and  at  times 
there  had  been  a  haunting  fear  in  his  heart. 

Close  association  with  Torg  Hamer  had  left 
ts  mark  upon  him.  He  had  imbibed  something 
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of  the  gloomy  soul-drift  which  coloured  the  drab 
life  of  the  '  Stormy  Petrel  of  the  Lights  '. 

A  thousand  times  he  found  himself  wondering 
if  the  first  assistant  was  wrong — or  was  he 
right  ?  Was  it  true  that  the  gates  of  the 
Bering  were  like  the  fabled  gates  of  hell,  that 
swung  only  one  way — and  there  could  be  no 
returning  ? 

Torg  had  been  a  young  man  when  he  came 
to  the  Storm  Coast.  The  urge  of  life  had  been 
strong  within  him,  and  hope  had  beckoned  to 
him  from  every  sunrise. 

But  the  Bering  had  taken  his  young  life  and 
broken  it.  It  was  only  the  empty  husk  that 
was  left  behind  to  patrol  the  coastal  nights  and 
listen  to  the  winds  that  wept  in  the  darkness. 
Still  for  him  the  gate  was  closed. 

It  was  an  annoying  thought  for  the  new 
assistant,  who  was  just  setting  out  upon  the 
long  cycle  which  had  ruined  his  predecessor. 

The  folks  from  the  fox  farm  had  come  down 
to  the  lighthouse  for  Neva's  wedding.  Molly 
was  there,  and  her  presence  had  changed  every- 
thing for  Drave.  Once  more  he  felt  like  looking 
into  the  north.  For  the  moment  that  country 
up  there  under  the  pole-star  was  his  own  land, 
and  all  his  dreams  were  clustering  around  the 
Storm  Coast  of  the  Bering. 

But  the  second  assistant  was  not  misled  by 
the  pictures  that  hovered  in  his  brain.  He 
knew  that  to-morrow  would  see  Molly  returning 
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to  Dnine,  and  once  more  he  would  be  a  prisoner 
at  Charikoff,  where  the  gates  swung  only  one  way. 

He  would  go  back  to  the  same  old  grinding 
circle,  to  be  a  fellow-hermit  to  Torg  Hamer, 
whom  the  fates  had  cheated  of  his  birthright 
and  twisted  his  soul  into  a  hideous  mould. 

At  first  he  had  been  amused  by  Torg's  gloomy 
grumbling.  Later  he  had  become  disgusted 
with  his  pessimism  ;  but  now  he  felt  nothing 
but  pity  for  him — and  fear. 

It  had  been  a  hard,  hard  road  for  Torg  Hamer. 
There  was  only  one  person  in  the  world  who 
could  have  softened  it  for  him  :  and  to-morrow 
she  would  be  going  out  of  his  life  for  ever. 

The  sun  slanted  down  toward  the  west. 
Lance  and  Neva  came  out  and  started  up  the 
hill.  It  would  be  the  last  time  they  would 
watch  the  sun  sink  into  the  Bering,  as  a  man 
and  a  maid.  To-morrow  the  North  God  would 
paint  his  pictures  in  the  west  as  usual,  but  life 
never  would  be  the  same  for  them  again. 

Molly  came  out  and  seated  herself  on  the  top 
step  of  the  porch.  She  sat  there  with  her  chin 
in  the  cup  of  her  hand  and  watched  the  pair  of 
lovers  as  they  strolled  up  the  hill  together. 

Drave  stood  in  the  door  of  his  quarters  and 
watched  the  girl  from  Drune.  There  was  some- 
thing sad  about  her  to-day.  It  showed  in  the 
poise  of  her  body  and  in  the  profile  of  her  face. 

A  sudden  impulse  seized  the  young  light- 
houseman.  He  walked  over  to  where  she  was 
sitting. 
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'  I  guess  that  sunset  ought  to  be  big  enough 
so  you  and  I  could  have  a  look  too  without 
stealing  anything  from  them/ 

The  girl  from  Drune  gave  him  a  quick  glance. 
Then  once  more  she  was  watching  her  brother 
and  his  companion. 

Drave  felt  something  stir  into  life  within  him. 
To-night  it  was  not  the  faltering  spirit  of  a 
cavalier  who  humbly  waits  for  a  lady's  smile. 

'  Come,  we  will  have  to  hurry,  or  the  best 
of  it  will  be  gone.' 

The  world  had  spun  backwards  a  million 
years,  and  the  spirit  of  the  old-time  cave-man 
walked  the  earth  again  to-night.  Once  more  it 
was  an  age  of  primeval  things,  when  the  souls 
of  men  were  crude  and  coarse,  but  clean  and 
unafraid. 

He  reached  a  hand  to  the  girl  and  helped  her 
down  from  the  porch,  and  without  a  word  she 
followed  him  along  the  sloping  hill-side. 

'  I  guess  we  will  let  them  have  the  look-out 
to  themselves/  Drave  told  the  girl  as  he  led 
the  way  along  the  cliffs.  '  We  can  find  a  place 
good  enough  for  us  over  farther.' 

The  sun  swung  down  toward  the  sea.  Already 
the  water  was  beginning  to  glow  with  colour. 

The  lighthouseman  clambered  to  the  top  of 
a  rock  and  found  himself  a  seat.  The  girl  from 
Drune  stood  at  the  rim  of  the  cliffs,  and  never 
had  she  been  more  lovely  than  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

'  We  are  going  to  have  a  good  day  for  the 
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wedding  to-morrow/  Molly  Gardner  said  as  she 
ppinted  toward  the  west. 

'  What  are  you  doing — trying  to  turn  weather 
prophet  ?  '  The  man  smiled  down  at  her. 

'  Yes.  See  those  little  clouds  over  there  ? 
They  are  what  we  call  wind-arrows,  and  they 
are  toward  the  south.  If  they  were  pointed 
toward  the  north  that  would  mean  a  storm.' 

'  That  is  a  new  one  on  me — never  heard 
anything  about  wind-arrows  before.' 

'  There  are  a  lot  of  things  around  the  Storm 
Coast  you  never  have  seen,'  the  girl  laughed  at 
him,  and  her  voice  was  as  happy  as  the  long- 
spur's  song. 

Molly  Gardner  had  turned  toward  her  com- 
panion. The  sunset  sprinkled  its  golden  glory 
about  her,  and  the  tundra  wind  was  rippling 
her  shining  hair.  Charikoff  was  wise  with  the 
love-lore  of  the  ages.  Since  time  immemorial 
the  feet  of  youth  had  climbed  that  twisting 
path  in  the  twilight  and  told  their  tales  of  love 
beneath  the  kindling  stars. 

But  never  had  Charikoff  seen  a  maiden  more 
fair  than  the  one  who  stood  on  her  cliff  rim 
to-night. 

It  was  a  vision  in  the  naming  sunset,  and  a 
vision  of  female  loveliness.  But  Drave  Trimble 
was  looking  over  his  shoulder  toward  the  light- 
house. It  was  Torg's  night  to  light  up,  and  he 
was  pacing  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  tower. 
Somehow  Drave  could  not  keep  his  eves  off 
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him. 
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'  The  Bering  has  used  him  pretty  hard/ 
Molly  said  as  she  pointed  below.  '  I  can 
remember  him  when  he  came  to  Charikoff. 
He  knew  how  to  smile  those  days,  but  I  guess 
he  has  forgotten  all  about  it  now.' 

'  That  is  right.  Blame  it  on  the  Bering.' 
Drave  spoke  up  sharply  and  without  measuring 
his  words. 

'  Why,  of  course  it  was  the  Bering.  The 
Storm  Coast  works  that  way  on  people  :  some 
folks  it  makes,  and  some  it  breaks.' 

'  Well,  it  wasn't  the  Bering  that  broke  Torg 
Hamer,  and  you  can  lay  to  that.' 

'  What  was  it  then  if  it  wasn't  the  country  ?  ' 

'  For  one  thing  Torg  got  a  crooked  deal 
somewhere.  I  don't  just  know  the  ins  and  outs 
of  it,  and  I  doubt  if  he  does.  But  there  was 
crooked  work  behind  it  somewhere.  It  wasn't 
just  a  case  of  hard  luck.  But  he  would  have 
lived  it  down  in  time  if  other  things  hadn't  gone 
wrong  with  him.' 

'  You  are  beginning  to  sound  as  though  there 
was  some  mystery  behind  it.'  Molly  looked 
up  at  him.  '  I  am  just  crazy  about  mysteries.' 

'  Yes,  it  was  a  mystery  all  right,'  Drave  told 
her  as  he  stared  at  the  sunset.  '  It  was  the 
same  old  master-mystery  of  the  world,  and  even 
the  blizzards  of  the  Storm  Coast  couldn't  freeze 
it  out  of  his  blood.' 

'  If  it  wasn't  the  Bering  that  broke  Torg 
Hamer,  what  was  it  ?  ' 

'  It  was  a  woman,'  Drave  said,  and  he  looked 
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her  in  the  eye.  '  I  guess  the  women  have  broken 
more  men  than  the  Bering  ever  saw.' 

'  So  there  was  a  woman  in  the  case,  was 
there  ?  '  The  girl  from  Dnine  seemed  interested 
at  once.  '  But  from  what  I  can  remember  of 
him  when  he  came  to  Charikoff  it  didn't  look 
as  though  he  was  pining  for  a  sweetheart  he 
had  left  behind.' 

'  It  was  something  worse  than  that.  When 
you  leave  a  girl  behind  you,  you  have  got  a 
chance  to  forget  her — sometimes  at  least,'  Drave 
told  her.  '  But  the  woman  who  broke  Torg 
Hamer  is  right  over  there  on  the  look-out, 
watching  the  sunset  with  another  man.' 

'  What — Neva  ?  She  wouldn't  do  a  thing 
like  that  ?  ' 

'  She  couldn't  help  it,  could  she  ?  A  woman 
isn't  to  blame  because  the  wrong  man  happens 
to  love  her,  is  she  ?  ' 

'  Did  Torg  tell  you  that — about  Neva  ?  ' 
Molly  once  more  glanced  toward  the  look-out. 

'  No,  he  didn't  say  anything.  Men  don't  talk 
about  it  when  a  woman  spoils  their  lives.  They 
blame  it  on  the  Bering — or  some  such  thing  as 
that.' 

'  Then  how  do  you  come  to  know  so  much 
about  it,  if  nobody  told  you  ?  ' 

'  I  haven't  been  spending  all  my  time  watching 
cloud-arrows,  to  see  which  way  the  wind  was 
going  to  blow  to-morrow.  You  see  the  weather 
don't  mean  so  much  to  me,  when  human  lives 
are  all  tangled  up  the  way  they  are.' 
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'  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  You  must  be 
mistaken/  Molly  picked  up  a  pebble  and 
tossed  it  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  '  She  has 
told  me  a  lot  of  secrets,  but  she  never  said 
anything  about  Torg.' 

'  Of  course  she  didn't,'  Drave  said  a  bit 
impatiently.  '  Do  you  think  Neva  would  go 
around  bragging  about  it,  because  fate  had 
used  her  as  a  roller  to  crush  some  man's  soul  ? 
She  isn't  that  sort  of  a  girl  at  all.  She  is 
sorry  for  Torg,  and  that  makes  it  all  the  harder 
for  him.' 

'  You  like  Neva — don't  you,  Drave  ?  '  The 
girl  from  Drune  looked  up  at  him,  and  there 
was  a  queer  little  smile  on  her  lips. 

'  I  certainly  do  like  her,'  the  second  assistant 
said  without  even  a  thought.  '  There  isn't 
many  girls  like  Neva.  I  feel  proud  every  time 
I  stop  to  think  that  she  belongs  to  us  at  Charikoff 
— and  to  the  lights.' 

'  Do  you  know  what  I  thought  that  first  day 
I  saw  you  over  at  the  island  ?  '  Molly  Gardner 
looked  off  across  the  water  where  the  tides  of 
the  Bering  were  beginning  to  run  blood  under 
the  setting  sun. 

'  No.     What  was  it  you  thought  ?  ' 

'  I  thought  you  were  going  to  fall  in  love 
with  Neva,  and  you  and  Lance  would  be 
rivals.' 

'  Well,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  it  might  have  ended  that  way — if  it  hadn't 
been  for  you.' 
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'  Hadn't  been  for  me  ?  '  Molly  Gardner 
wheeled  toward  him,  and  her  eyes  went  wide. 

'  Yes.  Torg  Hamer  wasn't  the  only  man  who 
made  a  fool  of  himself  over  a  woman.' 

Drave  had  spoken  without  an  atom  of 
motion.  He  was  speaking  about  something 
that  was  past  and  gone  ;  for  at  that  moment 
lie  realized  that  in  his  subconscious  mind  he 
had  already  given  Molly  Gardner  up,  and  was 
trying  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  fact. 

He  had  no  particular  desire  to  tell  those 
things  to  the  girl  from  Drune  ;  neither  had  he 
any  desire  to  conceal  them  from  her.  Neva 
Gault  had  been  a  chum  to  him.  But  to-morrow 
she  would  to  a  certain  extent  be  passing  out  of 
his  life.  Molly  Gardner  had  been  his  fairy 
princess  of  bubble-land  ;  but  he  was  through 
with  blowing  bubbles.  He  was  coming  back 
to  solid  earth,  and  the  daughter  of  Drune  would 
make  a  wonderful  friend. 

'  I  didn't  think  it  was  anything  like  that.' 
The  girl  turned  her  face  away.  '  You  never 
said  anything.' 

'  I've  been  trying  to  tell  you  for  the  last  year, 
but  you  kept  standing  so  far  away,  as  though 
there  was  a  wall  between  us.' 

'  There  is  a  wall  between  the  people  of  the 
Bering  and  the  folks  on  the  outside.'  Molly 
glanced  up  at  him.  '  It  takes  a  year  to  find 
out  whether  a  man  belongs  to  the  Storm  Coast 
or  if  he  is  just  staying  here  till  he  can  get 
away.' 
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Something  slipped  in  Drave  Trimble's  brain, 
and  the  whole  world  was  reeling  back  along  the 
road  of  time.  Once  more  it  was  an  enchanted 
land  that  stretched  itself  beneath  the  blue  skies 
of  the  Bering.  For  there  was  a  new  light  in 
Molly  Gardner's  eyes  :  the  light  that  shone  on 
the  Eden  of  old  and  blessed  the  first  love-troth 
with  its  hallowing  flame. 

He  scrambled  down  from  the  rock  and  took 
a  step  toward  her.  The  girl  from  Drune  reached 
a  hand  to  him. 

'  I  didn't  know/  she  said.  '  I  didn't  suppose 
you  felt  that  way  about  me.' 

The  sun  went  down  behind  the  rim  of  the 
sea,  and  the  rolling  waves  of  the  Bering  flashed 
back  the  glory  of  the  flaming  sky. 

On  the  headlands  of  Charikoff  four  people 
watched  as  the  vesper  fires  faded  and  died  on 
the  rim  of  the  world.  For  two  of  them  it  was 
the  final  chapter  in  an  Alaskan  romance.  For 
the  others  the  road  to  Eden-land  was  stretching 
out  before  them,  and  the  tundra  winds  were 
lisping  a  love-song  in  the  dusk. 

Drave  Trimble  sat  beside  the  rock-pinnacle 
while  the  twilight  haze  settled  about  them. 
Molly  Gardner's  hand  was  in  his,  and  the  world 
was  too  beautiful  and  good  to  mar  its  hush  with 
a  spoken  word. 

A  hail  came  from  the  lighthouse,  and  he  could 
see  Torg  running  from  the  tower.  Bill  Gault 
was  pointing  down  the  coast. 

Drave  peered  through  the  night  haze,  and  far 
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down  the  Bering  he  saw  a  blotch  of  black  coal- 
smoke. 

The  tender  was  coming  to  Charikoff.  The 
Hemlock  was  bucking  her  slow  and  patient  way 
against  the  ebb  tide,  and  in  a  few  hours  she 
would  drop  her  hook  in  the  rock-rimmed  cove, 
and  Captain  Sigstrom  and  the  crew  would  be 
there  to  help  celebrate  Neva's  wedding. 

He  had  dreamed  of  the  day  when  the  tender 
would  come — God  alone  knew  how  he  had 
dreamed  of  its  coming.  But  it  did  not  mean  so 
much  to-night.  He  belonged  to  the  Bering 
now,  and  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  invisible 
wall. 

The  young  lightkeeper  turned  toward  the 
girl.  The  twilight  hour  was  made  for  kisses — 
and  there  was  none  except  the  winking  stars 
to  teU. 
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A  SPIRIT  of  helplessness  went  with  Torg 
-T\Hamer  that  night  as  he  climbed  the  tower 
stairs.  His  body  was  trembling  under  the  strain 
of  overtaut  muscles  that  were  eager  for  action  ; 
but  his  brain  seemed  numbed,  as  though  fate 
had  administered  a  deadening  drug  to  prepare 
him  for  the  ordeal  that  lay  ahead. 

He  stood  at  the  top  of  the  tall  tower  and 
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looked  down  upon  the  rolling  headlands  of 
Charikoff,  where  a  man  and  a  woman  kept  their 
love-trvst  in  the  sunset.  He  stared  at  them 

«/ 

with  unblinking  eyes,  and  his  soul  was  calm 
with  the  calmness  of  despair. 

This  was  the  end.  For  fifteen  years  he  had 
been  tramping  the  treadmills  of  Charikoff,  while 
time  like  a  spider  had  been  spinning  her  hideous 
web.  Now  the  web  was  finished  and  ready  for 
its  prey. 

It  was  this  evil  hour  he  had  heard  calling  to 
him  fifteen  years  ago.  The  '  Spirit  of  the 
Light '  was  but  a  tempting  bait  they  had 
dangled  above  the  trap. 

Like  an  unclean  siren  it  had  lured  him  to  the 
shores  of  this  cold  north  sea,  where  madness 
walked  the  brooding  nights  and  the  low,  lean 
tundras  festered  amid  their  solitudes. 

Torg  Hamer  saw  the  shadows  gathering  over 
the  caribou  marshes.  No  human  eye  could  see 
them  as  they  came,  but  each  minute  they  were 
getting  deeper  and  darker. 

That  was  the  way  the  years  came  at  Charikoff : 
stealthy  things  that  crept  upon  you  unawares, 
and  tangled  you  fast  in  an  unclean  web  that  no 
man  could  unweave. 

Torg  Hamer  shivered  with  a  sudden  fear. 
No  longer  was  he  a  free  agent.  The  river  of 
time  was  sweeping  faster  and  faster  toward  the 
cataract  of  destiny,  and  he  was  caught  like  a 
chip  in  the  flood. 

He  looked  toward  the  headland  where  two 
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brms  stood  in  the  glory  of  the  sunset,  and  he 

ew  the  hours  were  few.  The  cycle  had  spun 
ts  evil  course  and  was  closing  for  the  end. 

This  was  the  day  that  had  haunted  him  of 
late.  Like  a  creeping  curse  it  had  cast  its 
shadow  before  it,  and  he  had  watched  it  inching 
its  way  toward  him. 

He  had  wondered  what  he  would  do  when 
the  hour  came  :  what  he  could  do — what  he 
must  do. 

But  to-night  he  felt  himself  caught  in  the 
current  of  a  stream  that  was  too  strong  to  be 
resisted.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 
wait  while  the  tides  of  fate  swept  him  along  to 
a  goal  that  long  had  been  prepared. 

When  the  moment  came  he  would  be  given 
his  role,  and  in  the  dumb  desperation  of  despair 
he  would  play  it  to  the  limit,  as  had  been 
intended  from  the  beginning. 

The  first  assistant  shifted  his  gaze  along  the 
rim  of  the  cliff,  to  where  Drave  Trimble  and  the 
fox  farm  girl  were  watching  the  sunset. 

Torg  Harrier's  brain  sharpened  at  the  sight 
of  them.  He  hated  the  second  assistant — and 
feared  him.  A  moment  ago  he  would  have 
laughed  at  the  thought.  Drave  never  had  done 
a  thing  to  him.  In  fact,  he  had  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  make  things  pleasant  for  him. 
Reason  told  him  that  if  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  friend  on  the  Storm  Coast  that  man  was 
Drave  Trimble. 

But  still  the  hate  and  the  fear  were  there, 
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something  that  refused  to  be  measured  by  the 
rule  of  reason. 

It  was  like  the  memory  of  some  ancient 
wrong  which  still  lingered  in  his  mind  after  the 
details  had  entirely  vanished. 

He  racked  his  brain  trying  to  remember. 
But  the  thing  was  like  a  troublesome  rat  gnawing 
in  the  night,  that  scampered  away  at  the  sound 
of  approaching  feet.  Somewhere  back  among 
the  mental  fogs  was  the  reason  for  it  all.  But 
the  time  had  passed  when  Torg  could  follow 
a  thought  to  its  ultimate  end.  His  thinking 
was  done  in  a  cycle  now,  like  the  whirling  beams 
of  Charikoff ,  which  always  returned  to  the  place 
from  whence  they  came. 

He  glanced  across  the  water  and  his  eye 
caught  sight  of  a  black  smudge  of  coal-smoke 
down  the  coast. 

Torg  Hamer  wheeled  and  hurried  down  the 
stairs.  The  keeper  was  out  in  the  yard,  and 
he  called  to  him  as  he  ran  up  the  path.  Old 
Bill  brought  out  his  binoculars  and  trained  them 
on  the  approaching  vessel. 

'It's  the  tender/  he  called  over  his  shoulder. 
'  See  that  your  quarters  are  in  shape  for  in- 
spection.' 

'  What's  the  use  ?  '  The  assistant  turned 
away.  '  It  is  three  years  since  we  had  an 
inspection.  They  won't  do  anything  except 
dump  a  bunch  of  supplies  ashore  and  then  beat 
it.' 

'  Not  this  time.'  Old  Bill  said  as  he  focused 
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he  glass  a  bit  closer.  '  The  superintendent 
promised  he  would  be  out  this  summer  without 
ail.' 

The  blood  gave  an  upward  leap  in  Torg 
rlamer's  veins,  and  he  turned  his  face  away  for 
ear  it  might  betray  him. 

Old  Turnstone  was  coming  to  the  Bering. 

Surely  the  gods  had  been  building  for  this  hour. 

t  was  here  at  Charikoff  where  souls  had  been 

Consigned  to  a  living  hell,  and  it  was  here  it 

vould  end. 

The  old  Hemlock  was  inching  her  way  toward 
.hem,  and  retribution  was  whetting  her  knife 
unong  the  shadows  of  the  night. 

The  keeper  returned  to  his  quarters.  A 
-noment  later  he  came  out  on  the  porch  and 
lailed  the  assistant. 

'  Don't  forget  to  hang  out  the  range-light  on 
the  hill  behind  the  tower  by  the  time  the  Hem- 

k  gets  abreast,  so  she  can  find  her  way  into 
the  anchorage.' 

'  All  right,  sir,  I  will  attend  to  that,'  Torg 
called  back  to  him. 

But  the  first  assistant  was  staring  out  across 
lie  hill,  where  the  black  night  shadows  were 
gathering  over  the  world. 

For  once  more  the  winds  of  the  tundra  were 
whispering,  and  the  ears  of  the  '  Stormy  Petrel ' 
were  quick  to  hear  and  to  heed. 

His  chance  had  come — as  fate  had  intended 
rom  the  beginning. 

If  the  range-light  failed  to  burn  at  the  critical 
19 
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moment  the  Hemlock  would  be  ground  to  pieces 
in  the  rock-gutted  tide-race.  She  would  sink 
like  a  stone,  and  old  Turnstone  would  go  down 
in  the  Bering's  boiling  hell. 

The  breezes  scurried  past  in  the  gathering 
dark,  and  a  wild,  sweet  song  they  sang  among 
the  rustling  grass.  Torg  Hamer  walked  away, 
and  unconsciously  his  feet  kept  step  to  that 
militant  march  of  the  winds. 

It  had  been  a  long,  long  time,  but  everything 
was  coming  out  all  right  in  the  end.  Justice 
was  going  to  be  done  at  last. 

Night  settled  black  over  Charikoff,  where  a 
beacon  flashed  its  endless  warning  in  the  dark, 
and  a  half-mad  lightkeeper  tramped  his  march 
beneath  the  stars. 

Within  the  keeper's  quarters  the  wedding 
guests  were  gathered,  and  the  lamplight  glittered 
through  the  uncurtained  windows. 

Omluk  had  come  up  from  his  driftwood  hut 
to  help  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  that  daughter 
of  the  Storm  Coast  who  called  him  friend. 

Even  the  Russian  priest  from  the  Mission 
Point  was  there,  and  for  him  it  was  a  home- 
coming celebration. 

Ivan  Glori  was  an  old  man,  and  his  pious  life 
had  been  spent  within  the  church.  It  was  he 
who  had  planted  the  first  cross  at  Mission  Point 
in  the  days  when  heathen  creeds  and  heathen 
codes  ruled  over  tundraland. 

The  star  of  his  faith  had  led  him  far  afield. 
He  had  fought  the  famine  and  the  frost  out  on 
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the  upper  edges  of  the  Polar  slope,  where  the 
bog-born  rivers  ran  northward  to  a  frozen  sea, 
and  desolation  and  death  was  over  the  land. 

But  a  kindly  missionary  board  had  recalled 
him  from  his  labours  in  the  upper  wilderness, 
and  sent  him  back  to  Mission  Point,  to  once 
more  strew  the  seed  of  his  faith  along  the  low, 
flat  shores  of  the  Bering. 

Father  Glori  was  a  serious-faced  man,  and 
he  preached  a  serious  creed.  But  for  the 
moment  he  had  forgotten  the  sins  of  the  world 
and  joined  in  the  merriment. 

While  out  in  the  night  Torg  Hamer  walked 
the  shadow-glutted  hill-sides,  and  an  evil  spirit 
marched  beside  him  in  the  dark. 

He  glanced  at  the  lighted  windows,  and  his 
ips  parted  in  a  vicious  laugh. 

To-night  they  were  laughing,  but  before 
the  day  dawned  there  would  be  weeping  at 
~harikoff. 

The  first  assistant  resumed  his  tramping  and 
his  planning.  The  thing  that  marched  beside 
him,  kept  whispering  to  him — and  it  was  of 
revenge  it  spoke. 

Again  and  again  he  went  over  his  plans, 
rehearsing  each  part  which  that  night-bound 
spirit  had  assigned  him.  He  smiled  to  himself 
as  he  pondered  over  his  plans. 

It  was  going  to  be  easy,  far  easier  than  he 
had  expected.  He  would  wreck  the  Hemlock. 
and  there  never  would  be  a  thing  to  show  that 
he  was  to  blame,  unless  he  chose  to  tell  them. 
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All  he  had  to  do  was  to  wait  till  it  was  time 
to  hang  out  the  range-light,  then  he  would  push 
the  float  over  so  it  would  foul  against  the  side 
of  the  float  chamber,  cutting  off  the  flow  of  oil 
from  the  reservoir.  When  the  lamp  had  burned 
out  the  limited  amount  of  fuel  in  the  chamber 
the  beacon  of  Charikoff  would  go  out  like  a 
candle  in  the  wind. 

It  would  all  be  an  accident,  a  thing  that  often 
happened  with  the  new  special  air-pressure  type 
of  lamp  such  as  was  in  use  at  Charikoff. 

He  would  be  out  on  the  hill-side  at  the  time 
tending  the  range-light,  and  would  have  a  good 
excuse  for  being  away. 

His  only  problem  was  to  time  things  so  the 
tender  would  have  actually  entered  the  narrow 
lane  between  the  rocks  before  the  light  went 
dead.  Then  nothing  on  earth  could  save  her 
in  those  snarling  tides  that  raced  around  the 
headlands  of  Charikoff. 

The  winds  came  scurrying  down  across  the 
night.  It  was  wild  and  outlaw  tales  they 
whispered  into  the  ear  of  the  '  Stormy  Petrel ' 
as  he  paced  back  and  forth  through  the 
darkness. 

Fifteen  years  in  CharikofFs  lonely  hell :  that 
was  the  price  he  had  paid.  His  coming  had 
caused  no  ripple  in  the  caste-bound  pool  of  the 
service,  but  his  going  would  not  be  a  tame 
affair. 

He  no  longer  thought  of  discretion  or  wasted 
a  brain-pulse  on  the  chances  of  discovery.  The 
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world  would  know  what  he  was  doing  to-night — 
they  would  have  to  know  or  the  lesson  would 
be  lost. 

For  fifteen  years  he  had  been  a  nobody  of  the 
lights,  but  he  would  be  remembered  for  long 
years  after  some  of  the  lucky  keepers  had  been 
forgotten. 

Whenever  a  ship  drew  into  land,  and  they 
saw  a  white  light-tower  standing  on  its  headland, 
men  would  tell  the  story  of  Torg  Hamer — and 
curse  him. 

Thus  the  picture  flitted  across  the  canvas  of 
his  brain,  and  the  invisible  one  who  paced 
beside  him  chuckled  his  approval. 

The  assistant  approached  the  keeper's 
dwelling.  He  wanted  to  forget  about  what  was 
going  on  in  there  where  the  lights  were  shining. 
But  something  kept  forcing  him  back,  to  stand 
in  the  outer  darkness  and  look  in  upon  the 
merriment. 

With  cautious  feet  he  approached  the  place. 
He  stepped  around  the  corner  of  the  building, 
where  the  higher  ground  gave  him  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  room. 

One  moment  he  was  inching  his  way  onward, 
and  the  next  he  was  crouching  close  to  the  wall, 
where  the  shadows  were  thickest. 

He  was  not  the  only  prowler  who  had  come 
to  spy  upon  the  love-feast. 

Out  there  on  the  hill-side  a  vague  shape 
showed  against  the  stars.  Torg  Hamer  watched 
it  with  a  morbid  fascination. 
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It  was  Wandoo  the  Witch  of  the  Bering. 

She  too  had  heard  the  winds  of  the  tundra 
whispering,  and  had  come  to  gaze  upon  the 
white  bride.  It  was  her  sorry  privilege  to  prowl 
that  night,  a  woman  who  never  had  known  the 
taste  of  love — a  woman  for  whom  the  door  of 
romance  had  been  for  ever  closed. 

The  old  woman  lifted  her  crooked  stick  and 
shook  it  at  the  merrymakers.  Like  a  hag  of 
the  wild  she  stood  where  the  thread  of  lamp- 
light ended  in  the  dark. 

Was  that  a  curse  she  had  placed  upon  the 
white  bride  ? 

Torg  Hamer's  blood  turned  to  fire  at  the 
thought.  It  was  a  threat  to  Neva  Gault,  the 
woman  he  loved. 

His  straining  muscles  bunched  themselves 
into  knots  as  he  stood  there.  The  lust  to  kill 
was  upon  him.  Wandoo  the  Witch  might  heap 
her  curses  on  the  world,  but  if  she  ever  tried  to 
harm  Neva  Gault,  he  would  tear  her  to  pieces 
as  an  eagle  might  tear  a  thrush. 

The  old  hag  lowered  her  magic  wand  and 
moved  off  through  the  darkness,  leaving 
Charikoff  to  Torg  Hamer  and  the  thing  that 
walked  beside  him  in  the  night. 


"  THAT  IS  CHARIKOFF  "  CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  tide-rips  were  dancing  about  the  tender 
Hemlock  as  she  bucked  her  way  through  the 
ebb  toward  Charikoff. 

Superintendent  Wainright  was  standing  at 
the  rail  enjoying  his  after-dinner  cigar.  Down 
the  deck  came  Fred  Gray,  the  new  assistant 
they  were  taking  out  to  Charikoff. 

He  also  had  sought  the  solace  of  burning 
tobacco.  With  his  uptilted  pipe  between  his 
teeth  he  paced  back  and  forth  along  the  deck, 
and  a  thread  of  blue  smoke  followed  him  in  his 
promenade. 

The  red  of  the  sunset  faded  and  died  in  the 
west,  and  the  land-born  shadows  crept  out 
across  the  water.  The  grim  old  Bering  forgot 
her  ancient  hate  and  for  the  moment  was  a  sea 
of  gauze  and  romance. 

The  embryo  lightkeeper  paused  in  his  prome- 
nade. Leaning  against  the  rail  he  watched 
the  slow  changing  of  the  shadows  upon  the 
water. 

The  superintendent  came  and  laid  a  friendly 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  pointed  toward 
the  shore,  where  a  tiny  point  of  light  was 
winking  among  the  land-gloom. 

'  That  is  Charikoff,  the  famous  "  Light  of  the 
Storms  ",'  he  said.  '  It  takes  a  real  man  to 
make  good  over  there — and  something  tells  me 
you  are  not  going  to  disappoint  me.' 

295 
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'  I'm  going  to  try/  the  assistant  promised, 
as  he  gripped  the  hand  of  the  man  who  swayed 
the  destinies  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Lighthouse 
District. 

'  That  is  all  anybody  can  do — to  try ; 
you  can't  whip  a  man  if  he  always  keeps 
trying.' 


THE  LIGHT  THAT  NEVER  FAILED 

CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE  hour  crawled  down  toward  the  mid- 
night, and  Charikoff  lay  in  the  low-twelve 
blackness,  and  no  sound  came  to  break  her 
ponderous  dreams. 

Torg  Hamer  was  up  in  the  tower.  With 
narrowed  eyes  he  peered  at  the  lights  of  the 
Hemlock  as  she  slowly  crept  into  line  with  the 
landing,  and  a  grinning,  gloating  devil  stood 
with  him  on  his  watch. 

At  last  the  moment  came  for  which  he  had 
been  waiting.  Stepping  over  to  the  lamp,  he 
gave  a  slight  twist  to  the  wire  that  suspended 
the  float  in  the  chamber. 

It  was  only  the  pressure  of  a  finger,  but  the 
light  of  Charikoff  was  doomed. 

Torg  Hamer  closed  the  door  of  the  lantern 
behind  him,  and  went  tramping  down  the 
winding  stairs  :  one  hundred  and  twenty  iron 
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steps  that  twisted  like  a  corkscrew  around  the 
inner  wall  of  the  tower. 

The  assistant  found  himself  counting  them 
as  they  clicked  beneath  his  feet.  Ten  thousand 

*/ 

times  before  he  had  done  that  thing,  but  to- 
night it  was  different. 

Torg  Hamer  was  never  going  back.  Each 
step  was  taking  him  farther  and  farther  from 
the  flashing  beacon  that  had  made  a  slave  of 
men's  souls. 

He  slid  his  hand  along  the  slanting  railing, 
and  glanced  down  into  the  dark  depths  beneath 
him.  Down  there  was  death.  One  misstep  and 
he  would  go  hurtling  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tower,  and  the  end  of  it  all.  It  did  not 
matter.  Charikoff  might  as  well  have  his 
broken  body  as  a  souvenir.  That  was  all 
that  was  left  of  him  now.  The  rest  of  Torg 
Hamer  had  been  destroyed  in  her  ruthless 
slave-mill. 

A  new  peace  had  come  to  Torg  Hamer's 
turbulent  soul.  No  personal  hate  sent  him 
forth  to  his  kill.  No  memory  of  ancient  wrongs 
steeled  his  hand  to  strike  the  blow.  Those 
things  belonged  to  the  past,  when  the  brand 
of  the  slave  was  upon  his  brow  and  the 
lash  of  injustice  was  like  stripes  upon  his 
back. 

But  to-night  he  was  a  part  of  the  new  order. 
Justice  had  returned  to  the  earth  again,  and 
her  mandates  must  be  obeyed  without  ques- 
tion. 
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He  closed  the  tower  door  behind  him,  and 
tramped  out  into  the  night.  Groping  his  way 
through  the  darkness,  he  climbed  the  hill. 
His  breath  was  now  coming  hard  under  the 
strain. 

At  last  he  reached  the  spot.  The  flare  of  a 
match  against  the  oil-soaked  wick  of  the  range- 
light,  and  his  work  was  finished.  All  he  had 
to  do  was  to  wait.  The  passing  minutes  would 
do  the  rest. 

Torg  Hamer  glanced  back  toward  the  tower. 
For  fifteen  years  he  had  tended  that  light,  as  a 
mother  would  tend  her  babe.  He  had  shielded 
it  against  the  changing  temperature,  and 
guarded  it  against  the  treacherous  onslaught 
of  the  winds.  It  had  become  second  nature 
to  keep  his  eye  on  that  high  beacon  of 
Charikoff. 

His  blood  leaped  upward  at  what  he  saw. 

Already  the  oil-soaked  wicks  were  dying  down 
and  ominous  shadows  were  beginning  to  fill  the 
lantern. 

It  was  the  thing  all  light  keepers  feared,  and 
for  fifteen  years  he  had  lived  in  the  shadow  of 
the  lights. 

The  winds  eddied  up  out  of  the  boglands. 
Weird  and  woeful  was  their  cry  in  the  homeless 
dark.  Charikoff  was  dying  to-night — Charikoff 
that  had  braved  the  wrath  of  a  thousand  storms, 
and  never  went  out. 

Flashes  of  fire  darted  through  the  assistant's 
brain  ;  mental  fire-flies  that  swirled  in  their 
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endless  dance.  For  a  moment  he  stood  there 
amid  the  darkness,  and  something  blacker  than 
the  tundra  night  was  over  his  soul. 

But  Charikoff  was  dying,  and  the  '  Spirit  of 
the  Light '  was  calling  to  her  silent-lipped  clan. 
It  was  a  call  Torg  Hamer  had  heard  in  the  long 
ago.  Far  afield  had  he  followed  that  call,  even 
to  that  lonely  headland,  where  Charikoff  stood 
beside  the  stormy  sea. 

The  first  assistant  squared  his  shoulders.  He 
belonged  to  Charikoff,  and  the  lights — and 
lightkeepers  must  always  do  their  duty  to  the 
end. 

What  mattered  it  though  a  wrong  had  been 
done  to  him.  Perhaps  one  of  the  bricks  of 
Charikoff  had  been  bruised  in  the  building,  but 
the  tail  tower  still  stood  amid  the  storms. 
Turnstones  might  come  and  Turnstones  might 
go,  but  Charikoff  would  never  change. 

A  thousand  despotic  superintendents  might 
pollute  the  service  with  their  mean  presence 
without  altering  the  duty  he  owed  to  the 
lights. 

Charikoff  always  had  done  her  best.  Through 
storm  and  calm  she  had  bravely  played  her  part, 
even  as  he  must  play  his. 

Turnstone  had  won  a  physical  victory,  and 
only  the  gods  could  call  him  to  a  stricter  account. 
Torg  Hamer  had  gone  down  to  defeat.  But  it 
was  to  him,  and  to  Jim  Canfield  in  his  grave 
out  there  on  the  hill,  that  the  moral  victory 
belonged. 
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The  first  assistant  stared  at  the  darkening 
lantern.  The  pressure  of  a  finger  had  left 
Charikoff  helpless,  and  the  pressure  of  a  finger 
would  restore  her  to  her  glory. 

Torg  Hamer  went  stumbling  off  along  the 
hill-side,  and  each  beat  of  his  heart  added  an 
atom  to  his  pace.  He  broke  into  a  reeling  run, 
and  like  a  lumbering  tundra  bear  he  tore  away 
through  the  night. 

The  hill-side  boulders  reached  up  out  of  the 
darkness,  tripping  and  bruising  him  as  he  ran. 
He  felt  the  strength  seeping  out  of  his  bones. 
With  a  desperation  born  of  fear  he  flung  himself 
forward,  determined  to  reach  the  tower  before 
he  feH. 

His  breath  was  coming  in  gasps,  and  it  was 
liquid  fire  that  surged  through  the  channels  of 
his  lungs.  His  body  swayed  and  reeled,  and  he 
no  longer  possessed  the  faculty  of  holding  it 
upon  its  course. 

Charikoff  was  dying  in  the  night,  and  calling 
for  him  to  come.  His  soul  was  leaping  forward 
to  the  rescue.  But  his  lumbering  and  rudder- 
less body  was  dragging  like  a  weight  behind 
him  and  holding  him  back. 

The  tundra  winds  scurried  in  the  darkness 
about  him,  winds  that  were  as  old  as  the  head- 
lands themselves.  For  a  million  years  they 
had  patrolled  that  bleak  and  lonely  land,  and 
never  had  tired.  For  them  the  roads  of  the 
world  were  open,  and  no  man  could  say  them 
nay. 
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Far  lands  were  theirs  if  they  wished  to  go. 
Palm  groves  were  waiting  beside  a  sun-washed 
sea,  and  rose  gardens  were  ready  to  sprinkle 
them  with  their  perfume. 

But  they  were  born  of  the  tundra,  and  on 
Mother  Tundra's  flat  breast  they  would  play 
until  the  end. 

They  laid  their  cooling  hands  upon  Torg 
Hamer's  brow  and  whipped  the  last  of  the  fever 
from  his  brain.  They  whispered  their  message 
into  his  ears,  and  there  never  was  a  word  of 
reproof  upon  their  lips. 

The  nerveless  body  of  the  assistant  refused 
to  longer  stand  under  the  strain.  He  reeled 
sidewise  and  fell  among  the  boulders.  Slowly 
he  twisted  his  face  upward. 

His  staring  eyes  made  out  the  shape  of  the 
tower,  standing  like  a  vague  ghost  against  the 
stars.  Up  in  the  shadow-glutted  lantern  a 
tinge  of  red  still  lingered,  showing  that 
brave  old  Charikoff  was  still  fighting  to 
save  her  honour — and  the  honour  of  her 
keeper. 

Torg  Hamer  blurted  a  cry  into  the  black  ear 
of  the  night :  a  cry  for  help — a  cry  to  God  and 
Mother  Tundra. 

Charikoff  was  dying,  and  he  must  go. 

Dragging  himself  along  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  he  reached  the  tower  floor  and  clawed  it 
open. 

Up  the  iron  stairs  he  began  his  tortuous  crawl. 
Ten  thousand  times  he  had  climbed  up  that 
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twisting  causeway  of  Charikoff,  but  never  as  he 
was  climbing  it  to-night. 

With  his  hand  upon  the  rail  he  dragged 
himself  onward,  while  there  at  his  elbow  yawned 
the  black  abyss. 

He  stumbled  into  the  lantern,  and  clawed  his 
way  to  his  feet.  His  shaking  fingers  found  the 
float  and  forced  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  chamber. 
The  oil  hissed  into  the  empty  cup,  and  the 
thirsty  wicks  lapped  it  up  as  it  came. 

For  a  moment  the  lamp  spluttered  and  flared 
as  though  determined  to  go  out.  Then  it  settled 
into  a  clear  and  steady  flame,  and  once  more 
Charikoff  was  flashing  her  glory  across  the 
sea. 

Torg  Hamer  stared  at  it  till  his  eyes  were 
blinded  with  its  glow.  In  all  the  world  there 
was  nothing  as  beautiful  as  that  clear,  calm 
flame  ;  the  soul  of  Charikoff  burning  among 
the  storms. 

He  had  been  a  slave  to  the  lights,  and  he 
gloried  in  the  thought.  Fifteen  years  of  perse- 
cution had  covered  his  life  with  a  bitter  and 
outlaw  scum,  but  underneath  was  the  clear, 
cold  water  of  loyalty — a  sparkling  river  that 
never  would  run  dry. 

Torg  Hamer  stepped  aside  and  glanced  out 
of  the  window.  He  lurched  forward,  and  his 
eyes  widened  into  a  horrified  stare. 

The  '  Spirit  of  the  Light '  was  abroad  again 
to-night,  and  once  more  the  mysterious  beacon 
was  burning  on  the  headlands  of  Charikoff. 
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The  assistant  groped  his  way  to  the  door. 
Once  more  the  fear  of  the  unknown  was  upon 
him,  and  his  soul  cringed  deeper  within  his 
body.  But  a  compelling  fascination  forced 
him  down  the  winding  stairs  and  out 
through  the  darkness  toward  the  phantom 
beacon. 

The  winds  gushed  up  out  of  the  night.  But 
to  the  ears  of  the  first  assistant  it  was  a  weird 
uncanny  song  they  sang  among  the  rustling 
grass. 

Once  more  the  world  was  a  place  where 
invisible  forces  fought  for  mastery,  and  the 
matter-of-fact  things  of  life  showed  but  dimly 
through  the  haze. 

Torg  Hamer  plunged  onward.  The  gloom  of 
the  night  was  over  him,  and  all  sense  of  direction 
was  forgotten.  A  flaring  fire  called  to  him  out 
of  the  dark,  and  he  followed  it  like  a  beacon 
star. 

One  moment  he  was  reeling  onward.  Then 
the  ground  seemed  to  slip  beneath  his  feet  and 
he  was  plunging  downward. 

His  gasping  lips  blurted  their  cry  of  fear. 
Then  tumbling  worlds  crashed  down  upon  him. 
The  black  waters  of  oblivion  swept  him  away 
upon  their  flood. 

When  Torg  Hamer  crawled  back  across  the 
borderland  of  reason  he  still  retained  a  vague 
memory  of  what  had  happened.  He  felt  the 
pressure  of  human  arms  about  him.  A  voice 
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was  crooning  a  lullaby  in  the  darkness — or  was 
it  a  dirge  ? 

It  was  only  the  ghost  of  dead-and-gone 
melodies,  a  song  buried  deep  beneath  the  dust 
of  forgotten  things.  But  the  soul  of  Torg 
Hamer  was  marching  to  its  uncanny  music  ; 
marching  on  and  on  into  the  realms  of  the 
mysterious  and  the  unknown. 

For  it  was  the  same  arms  that  had  cradled 
him  that  night  of  the  storm,  and  the  same  song 
the  invisible  watcher  had  crooned  over  his 
bruised  body. 

It  was  the  thing  that  haunted  the  headlands 
of  Charikoff  when  the  winds  were  out  in  the 
bogs  and  the  beacon  was  flashing  in  the 
dark. 

A  light  shone  into  the  black  world  in  which 
Torg  Hamer  lay.  There  was  the  glimmer  of  a 
lantern  approaching  and  the  sound  of  voices 
drawing  nearer  in  the  night. 

He  glanced  upward,  and  saw  the  face  of 
Wandoo  the  Witch  bending  over  him,  and  no 
longer  was  it  the  face  of  a  wanderer  and  an 
outcast. 

The  lantern  light  glittered  in  her  black  eyes 
and  sparkled  upon  the  brimming  tears  that  were 
shed  for  him. 

Torg  Hamer  raised  his  head.  No  longer  was 
there  that  creeping  sensation  in  his  brain ; 
the  hazing  fogs  had  lifted  themselves  from  about 
him. 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  would  not 
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come.  His  groping  fingers  found  the  withered 
hand  of  Wandoo,  and  closed  in  a  grip  of  brother- 
hood. 

Bill  Gault  handed  his  lantern  to  the  native 
woman,  and  helped  Drave  and  the  two  men 
from  the  fox  farm  as  they  lifted  the  injured 
assistant  from  the  ground. 

Torg  Hamer  saw  Wandoo  as  she  led  the  way 
to  the  fire  and  spread  her  blanket  beside  the 
flame.  She  bent  above  him  as  they  laid  him 
down  and  straightened  out  his  bed.  The  light- 
houseman  knew  he  was  not  alone  in  that  bleak 
land  of  the  Bering.  Wandoo  the  witch  woman 
of  the  tundra  was  his  friend  ;  and  a  friend  she 
would  be  tih1  the  rocky  reefs  of  the  Storm  Coast 
returned  to  the  sea  from  whence  they  come. 

He  saw  her  poke  the  burning  embers  into 
shape  and  reach  for  more  fuel  Then  in  a  flash 
it  came  over  him.  It  was  she  who  was  the 
keeper  of  the  mysterious  beacon  when  Luko 
was  lying  in  his  bed  of  pain.  It  was  her  foot- 
steps they  had  heard  fleeing  in  the  black  of 
Charikoff's  night. 

Some  one  stumbled  up  through  the  shadows, 
and  the  next  minute  Ivan  Glori  stood  there 
beside  them. 

He  stretched  a  hand  to  WTandoo.  The  woman 
with  the  outlaw  soul  clutched  at  it  as  though 
it  was  a  life-line.  She  whispered  something  in 
an  alien  tongue — a  tongue  that  had  come  across 
the  sea  from  that  broad  land  of  the  sable  and 
the  Czars. 
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Father  Glori  smiled  at  her,  and  when  he  spoke 
it  was  in  English,  a  tongue  which  each  one  there 
could  understand. 

'  Life  has  been  a  long,  rough  road,  but  it 
brought  us  ah1  home  together  at  last.  Your 
brother  Luko  has  told  me  about  that  thing  over 
there  at  the  Mission,  and  how  you  went  away 
into  the  tundra  because  of  it.  We  all  make 
our  mistakes  like  the  blind  men  we  are — and 
may  God  forgive  us.' 

Wandoo  the  witch  woman  raised  her  head 
proudly ;  a  queen  of  the  tundra,  too  strong  to 
be  tamed. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  there  staring  at  the 
fire,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  wasteland  was  in 
her  black  eyes.  When  at  last  she  spoke  there 
was  a  new  note  in  her  voice. 

'  The  water  never  comes  back  to  tell  the  river 
it  is  sorry,  and  the  smoke  never  returns  to 
Pavalak's  high  chimney.' 

The  old  woman  turned  and  seated  herself  on 
the  blanket  beside  Torg,  and  no  one  had  a  word 
to  offer. 

Wandoo  the  witch  woman  had  spoken  of  the 
great  law,  which  keeps  all  things  moving  upon 
their  appointed  way.  It  was  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  tundras  ;  brooding  bogs  that  had 
watched  the  years  and  the  ages  go  marching 
down  the  road  of  eternity. 

It  was  black  art,  it  was  fate,  or  it  was 
God,  as  the  fancy  of  man  might  choose  to 
call  it. 
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There  was  the  rattle  of  an  anchor-chain  in 
the  night,  where  the  Hemlock  was  dropping  her 
hook  in  the  sheltered  basin  behind  the  reef. 
The  sound  was  like  a  signal  to  Bill  Gault. 

The  old  lightkeeper  stumbled  forward  and 
laid  a  hand  upon  the  woman's  shoulder. 

'  I  want  to  thank  you — thank  you  in  the 
name  of  the  service — for  what  you  did  for  Torg. 
It  was  wonderful,  that  business  of  yours,  trying 
to  kindle  a  signal  fire  when  the  lighthouse  was 
in  trouble.' 

'  Wandoo  didn't  do  it  for  thanks/  the  priest 
spoke  up.  '  Her  father  was  a  lightkeeper  too. 
He  watched  the  turf  fire  on  the  headland  that 
brought  the  fishing  canoes  home  to  Charikoff. 
She  and  Luko  know  the  meaning  of  "  The  Spirit 
of  the  Light  ".' 


THE  LEGACY  OF  THE  LIGHT         CHAPTER  XXXIV 

IT  had  been  a  big  day — a  day  such  as  Charikoff 
never  had  seen  before.     There  had  been  a 
wedding  in  the  keeper's  quarters,  and  something 
more  than  two  loving  hearts  had  been  joined 
together  in  that  impressive  ceremony. 

Officers  from  the  tender  were  their  in  their 
gold-braided  uniforms,  as  was  befitting  the 
nuptials  of  a  lightkeeper's  daughter.  Solemn- 
eyed  children  of  the  tundra  had  come  to  share 
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in  the  white  man's  feast,  and  do  honour  to  this 
daughter  of  the  Bering  who  had  been  a  sister 
to  them  all. 

But  the  last  congratulation  had  been  offered 
and  the  last  good-bye  spoken.  The  boat  had 
returned  to  the  Hemlock.,  and  the  old  tender  was 
steaming  away  into  the  sunset,  bearing  Torg 
Hamer  to  his  new  station  and  into  a  new 
life. 

Drave  was  happy.  He  had  received  two 
promotions  last  night.  One  of  them  had  come 
from  head-quarters  and  bore  the  official  seal  of 
service.  He  had  received  many  congratulations 
that  day  over  his  new  rank. 

But  the  happy  folk  at  Charikoff  knew  nothing 
about  that  other  promotion.  No  one  except 
Molly  knew  about  it,  and  it  was  worth  more 
than  the  appointment  paper  he  carried  in  his 
pocket,  for  it  had  been  sealed  with  a  kiss. 

The  new  first  assistant  found  the  girl  on  the 
porch. 

'  Let  us  go  watch  the  sunset/  he  suggested 
as  he  leaned  across  the  railing.  '  The  view  from 
the  look-out  will  be  nice  to-night.' 

'  We  are  too  late,'  Molly  laughed  as  she 
pointed  toward  the  headland.  '  I  guess  it  will 
have  to  be  the  rim-rocks  for  us  again.' 

Drave  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  saw 
two  motionless  forms  out  on  the  hill.  The 
sight  of  it  awoke  a  flood  of  emotion  within 
him. 

It  was  Wandoo  and  her  brother.     Like  two 
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graven  images  they  sat  there  staring  down  the 
coast,  where  the  Hemlock  was  trailing  her  inky 
smoke  across  the  crimson  of  the  sunset. 

'  I  guess  the  look-out  belongs  to  them/  Molly 
whispered.  '  They  used  to  watch  the  sunset 
up  there  long  before  the  white  folks  came  to  the 
Bering.' 

'  We  don't  need  any  special  place  to  do 
our  watching,'  Drave  told  her.  '  Then  after  a 
bit  you  will  be  coming  over  to  Charikoff  to 
stay,  and  there  will  be  a  thousand  sunsets 
for  us.' 

The  sun  dipped  down  into  the  sea,  and  the 
rolling  miles  of  the  Bering  glowed  with  a  living 
light.  The  night-shadows  crept  down  across 
the  tundra  and  closed  their  gauzy  curtains  over 
the  headlands  of  Charikoff. 

Far  down  the  coast  a  blur  of  coal-smoke 
showed  dark  against  the  silver  sheet  of  the 
sea. 

'  I  wonder  what  Torg  is  doing  now  ?  '  Molly 
said  in  a  low  and  wistful  voice,  as  she  nestled 
closer  to  the  man  who  shared  the  twilight 
tryst. 

'  He  is  looking  back  just  now — and  he  will 
always  look  back  to  Charikoff — and  "  The 
Light  of  the  Storms  ".' 

'  I  hope  he  is  happy  down  there  ?  I  would 
hate  to  think  of  him  down  there — and  not 
happy.' 

'  He  will  be  happy  all  right,'  Drave  assured 
her.  '  It  will  be  a  melancholy  sort  of  happiness 
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for  him,  I  guess,  and  he  will  have  a  few  broken 
bubbles  to  sort  over  when  he  is  in  the  mood. 
But  the  service  will  fill  his  life  too  full  to  leave 
much  room  for  anything  else/ 

They  sat  together  while  the  twilight  sprinkled 
its  purple  gauze  over  the  caribou  marshes,  and 
Pavalak  began  to  show  a  blur  of  red  above  her 
high  chimney. 

Molly  was  staring  off  across  the  water  toward 
Drune.  Suddenly  she  pointed  offshore  where 
a  fleet-footed  boat  was  skimming  across  the 
silver  sea. 

'  It's  the  Meremaid,'  the  girl  nodded.  '  Paddy 
is  leaving  the  Bering.' 

'  I  guess  the  gipsy  road  is  calling  again.' 
Drave  quoted  a  line  from  the  vagabond's  own 
talk.  '  And  the  tumble-weed  is  rolling  in  the 
wind.' 

'  There  is  no  use  wondering  if  he  will  be 
happy,'  the  girl  from  Drune  whispered. 

'  He  carries  his  own  happiness  with  him,  and 
some  corner  of  the  world  will  be  brighter  when 
he  gets  there.' 

The  tundra  wind  came  walking  down  the 
night,  and  soft-voiced  was  the  song  it  sang 
among  the  ripening  grass.  Charikoff  blinked 
her  beacon  among  the  shadows — '  The  Light 
of  the  Storms  '  that  never  once  had  known 
defeat. 

Drave  turned  and  looked  over  his  shoulder, 
toward  the  tower,  and  his  blood  quickened  as 
he  watched  it  winking  in  the  dark. 
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It  was  the  '  Spirit  of  the  Light '  that  had 
called  him  far  afield,  and  fate  had  prepared  a 
future  for  him  up  there  on  the  shores  of  the  cold 
north  sea. 


THE  END 


HODDER    &   STOUGHTON'S 
List  of  New  and  Forthcoming  Novels 

NO  OTHER  TIGER 

By  A.  E.  W.  MASON,  author  of  "  The  House  of  the  Arrow,"  etc. 
Colonel  John  Strickland,  roaming  the  earth,  arrives  at  some 
ruby  mines  in  Burma,  to  buy  a  jewel  for  a  lady — the  brilliant, 
wilful,  altogether  charming  Lady  Ariadne  Feme.  Here  he 
unexpectedly  gathers  news  of  her — strange,  disquieting  news 
which  leaves  him  wondering  what  link  there  can  be  between  her, 
in  England,  and  a  ruffianly  native  who  is  murdered  here  in  the 
jungle,  and  a  handsome,  elusive  stranger  who  seems  to  be  involved 
in  the  native's  death.  "  No  Other  Tiger "  is  a  romance  of 
adventure,  crime  and  intrigue,  brilliantly  planned  and  written 
with  a  surprise  in  its  closing  pages  which  gives  the  distinguished 
author  the  opportunity  of  a  dramatic  tour  de  force  of  the  highest 
order. 

WITCH  WOOD 

By  JOHN  BUCHAN,  author  of  "  The  Dancing  Floor,"   "  John 

Macnab,"  "  Greenmantle, "  etc. 

In  his  new  story,  "  Witch  Wood,"  Mr.  John  Buchan  enters 
upon  ground  which  has  been  made  familiar  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  seventeenth  century  in  Scotland  was  remarkable  for  two 
things — a  stern  Calvanistic  discipline  and  an  extraordinary 
revival  of  witchcraft.  "  Witch  Wood  "  shows  how  the  two 
things  were  linked  together,  for  the  sternness  of  the  new  creed 
drove  many  back  to  the  licence  of  the  old  paganism.  The  hero 
of  the  story  is  a  Minister  of  the  Kirk  born  out  of  due  season, 
who,  like  the  Great  Montrose,  stood  for  enlightenment  and 
moderation,  and  paid  the  penalty.  Just  as  in  "  Midwinter  " 
Mr.  Buchan  gave  us  glimpses  into  the  secret  world  of  old  England, 
so  in  his  new  novel  he  opens  up  for  us  the  dark  and  strange 
hinterland  of  old  Scotland. 

SIR  PERCY  HITS  BACK 

By  BARONESS  ORCZY,  author  of  "  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,"  etc. 
In  a  series  of  baffling  disguises  and  bewildering  surprises,  Sir 
Percy  effects  the  rescue  of  Fleurette,  daughter  of  his  bitterest 
enemy,  and  of  her  sweetheart — last,  not  least,  of  her  ferocious 
father.  Whether  as  charcoal-burner,  superb  Republican  officer, 
or  under  any  other  assumed  identity,  Sir  Percy  exhibits  his 
usual  blithe  aplomb.  The  breathless  moments,  the  thrilling 
scenes,  the  hazardous  adventures  of  the  hero  and  his  gallant 
comrades — no  less  than  the  affairs  of  the  charming  Fleurette — 
are  combined  in  an  exciting  and  enjoyable  story. 

THE  EX-DUKE 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM,  author  of  "  Harvey  Garrard's 

Crime,"  "  Prodigals  of  Monte  Carlo,"  etc. 

Francis  forsook  his  monastery  upon  the  ramparts  of  Pellini  "  to 
bring  as  much  disgrace,  dishonour  and  infamy  as  he  could  upon 
the  House  of  Chatfield."  Unresting  until  he  had  ruined  the 
entire  spendthrift  house,  he  at  last  revealed  the  revenge  he  had 
nourished  against  the  family  that  had  broken  his  mother's  heart 
and  had  deprived  him  of  his  birthright.  His  triumph  seemed 
complete  ;  but  he  had  reckoned  without  the  unknown  factor. 


NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING'  NOVELS 


BITTER  HERITAGE 

By  MARGARET   PEDLER,   author  of   "  Yesterday's   Harvest," 

"  To-morrow's  Tangle,"  etc. 

Herrick,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  finds  herself,  on  her 
father's  death,  facing  life  with  a  serious  handicap.  People  who 
put  up  a  fight  against  overwhelming  odds  are  always  worth 
knowing,  and  Herrick  is  no  exception.  Always  in  the  back- 
ground is  the  menacing  shadow  of  the  heritage.  Everybody 
loves  Herrick,  but  the  path  of  perfect  happiness  seems  for  her 
to  be  ever  blocked.  A  delightful  heroine,  of  quite  extraordinary 
strength  of  character,  charm,  and  feminine  grace.  The  book, 
like  its  heroine,  glows  with  vitality — and  "  you'll  never  guess 
how  it  ends." 

THE  SQUEAKER 

By  EDGAR  WALLACE,  author  of  "  The  Square  Emerald,"  etc. 
Who  was  "  The  Squeaker " — that  "  skunk "  who  supplied 
Chief-Inspector  Barrabel,  of  Scotland  Yard,  with  typewritten 
"  squeaks  "  concerning  his  fellow-criminals  ?  "  I'll  get  you. 
Squeaker,"  muttered  Inspector  Barrabel,  but  a  dose  of  arsenic, 
which  admitted  a  presumably  dying  Barrabel,  on  a  stretcher, 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  seemed  to  put  him  out  of  the  chase. 
But  there  were  others  who  were  vastly  interested,  and — well, 
here  is  Edgar  Wallace,  proving  that  black  is  white  and  that 
white  is  black  in  a  gloriously  "  Ringer  "-like  yarn  of  thrills  and 
sensations.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  in  at  the  death  at  the 
Leopard's  Club. 

FIDGETS 

By  GEORGE  A.  BIRMINGHAM,  author  of  "  The  Gun  Runners," 

"  The  Grand  Duchess,"  etc. 

An  elderly  but  very  charming  English  lady,  the  clever  and 
rising  young  vicar  of  her  parish,  and  a  most  respectable  London 
publisher  are  involved  by  a  seductive  tramp  in  an  adventure 
which  leads  to  their  arrest  by  the  Civic  Guard  of  the  Irish  Free 
State.  The  charge  against  them  is  in  reality  unfounded,  but 
they  do  not  wait  to  make  their  defence  in  Court  of  Law.  They 
have  private  reasons  for  escaping,  and  do  so  in  a  dramatic  and 
exciting  manner. 

THE  EYE  IN  ATTENDANCE 

By  VALENTINE  WILLIAMS,  author  of  the  "  Clubfoot  "  stories, 

"  The  Three  of  Clubs,"  etc. 

Inspector  Manderton  found  the  murder  at  Node  House,  "  a 
rare  cat's  cradle  "  with  all  the  threads  entangled.  What  was 
the  motive  ?  Who  was  behind  the  screen  when  Alix  met  her 
lover  ?  Where  did  the  murder  take  place  ?  How  was  the  body 
moved  ?  And  which  of  those  three  tall  guests  was  the  murderer  ? 
And  then  Inspector  Manderton  heard  Dr.  Pontifex  lecturing 
upon  the  "  hyperpituitary  "  ;  and  then  things  went  on  moving  : 
a  fleeing  criminal,  an  abducted  maiden,  motor  patrols  in  the 
Solent  hydroplanes,  revolver  shots.  .  .  . 
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HERE  COMES  AN  OLD  SAILOR 

By  A.  TRESIDDER  SHEPPARD,  author  of  "  Brave  Earth,"  etc. 
The  author  of  "  Brave  Earth  "  harks  back  in  this  story  to  the 
age  of  Becket,  the  Crusades  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  Magna  Carta. 
A  mariner,  Simon  Paramour,  is  discovered  drowned  on  the  beach 
hard  by  the  famous  old  Kentish  abbey  of  Reculver.  The  monks 
lay  him  before  the  altar,  but  in  the  night  he  returns  miracu- 
lously to  life,  and  the  story  quickens  into  a  many-coloured 
romance  in  which  magic,  witchcraft,  legend,  superstition,  history 
are  woven  around  the  everyday  lives  and  loves  and  rascally  or 
heroic  adventures  of  robustly  human  men  and  women. 

SAGUSTO 

By  CECIL  ROBERTS,  author  of  "  Little  Mrs.  Manington,"  etc. 
One  evening,  Major  Denis  Cameron,  dining  in  Venice,  hears  that 
the  lady  at  the  next  table  cannot  pay  her  bill.  He  offers  the 
money  and  learns  that  she  is  Donna  Soudaikos,  whose  yacht  is 
in  the  lagoon.  The  incident  leads  to  an  invitation  to  dine  on 
the  yacht  which,  in  a  mood  of  curiosity,  he  accepts.  Suddenly 
he  finds  the  ship  moving  and  next  moment  realises  that  he  is 
being  kidnapped.  Out  in  the  open  Adriatic  he  learns  from  the 
Donna  the  story  of  her  island  property,  Sagusto  ;  and  under- 
takes the  strangest  episode  ever  enacted  in  the  varied,  stirring 
history  of  the  Adriatic.  The  many  admirers  of  Cecil  Roberts 
will  hail  with  delight  this  return  to  the  colourful  scene  of  "  Sails 
of  Sunset." 

LOST  ECSTASY 

By  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART,  author  o*  "  Tish  Plays  the 

Game,"  "  The  Mystery  Lamp,"  etc. 

The  story  of  a  hypercivilised  girl  and  a  western  cowboy — how 
they  met  and  loved  and  parted  and  met  again — of  the  attrac- 
tions and  antagonisms,  the  enchantments  and  the  heartbreaks, 
when  culture  meets  crudity  and  luxury  gives  way  to  poverty. 
We  see  Kay  first  in  soft  security,  then  against  the  background 
of  the  great  cattle  country,  we  see  Tom  first  in  all  the  colour 
of  his  cowboy  regalia,  then  in  a  "  country  club,"  self-conscious, 
ill  at  ease.  We  see  them  unhappy  together,  still  more  unhappy 
apart  ;  loving  much,  and  hating  just  a  little  less.  And  loving 
or  hating,  happy  or  unhappy,  we  follow  them  breathlessly  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

SCABBY  DICHSON 

By  RICHARD  BLAKER,  author  of  "  Enter  a  Messenger,"  "  Oh, 

the  Brave  Music,"  etc. 

Scabby  Dichson  entered  the  world  unpiloted  and  under  his  own 
steam.  He  found  the  going  easy  enough  until  people  began  to 
demand  something  more  from  him  than  the  exchange  of  mere 
words  or  possessions  or  blows.  They  demanded  that  he  should 
somehow  mingle  with  them  in  hate  or  in  love.  .  .  .  This,  for 
Dichson,  was  impossible.  The  battles  he  fought  from  the  vantage 
of  his  isolation  are  the  battles  of  every  day — till  his  last  stand, 
which  he  made  in  water  that  rose  slowly  from  the  soles  of  his  feet 
to  his  ankles,  from  his  ankles  to  his  knees.  .  . 


NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  NOVELS 


THE  PAGODA 

By  MARJORIE  BOWEN,  author  of  "  Five  Winds,"  "  Nell  Gwyn." 
Set  in  the  golden  landscape  of  Touraine,  this  exquisite  story  is  a 
study  of  heroism,  of  renunciation,  of  grandeur  of  soul,  of  the 
nostalgia  of  the  autumn  of  the  year  and  the  autumn  of  life,  of  the 
timid  awakening  of  beauty  and  passion  in  a  girl,  and  their  reluc- 
tant fading  in  a  woman — of  a  young  man  placed  between  the  two, 
and  an  older  man  betrayed  into  betrayal  of  his  loyalty  ;  while  an 
old  woman,  whose  own  life  has  given  her  nothing  and  left  her 
desolate  of  all  but  cheerful  sweetness,  endeavours  to  secure  for 
these  others  the  happiness  she  missed  herself. 

IN  A  YUN-NAN  COURTYARD 

By  LOUISE  JORDAN  MILN,  author  of  "  The  Feast  of  Lanterns," 
"  The  Soul  of  China,"  "  It  Happened  in  Peking,"  etc. 

So  Wing,  the  bandit,  had  loved  Q'uo  Ssu  in  the  days  when  she 
flitted  about  the  Yun-nan  Courtyard  of  Mr.  Kwan,  the  American 
Missionary.  She  went  far  away  to  be  Ko  Ching-lin's  Yun-nanese 
number-one.  But  not  for  this  did  So  Wing  plan  to  take  the  life 
of  his  former  master.  Not  for  this  had  he  turned  bandit,  and 
before  he  gave  his  life  for  Q'uo  Ssu's  little  one,  this  So  Wing — 
General  So  Wing — had  played  his  part  on  the  edge  of  those 
events  which  are  disrupting  the  China  of  to-day. 

MILLICENT  DORRINGTON 

By  RICHMAL  CROMPTON,  author  of  "  David  Wilding,"  "  Leadon 

Hill,"  etc. 

As  a  little  girl  Millicent  Dorrington  found  that  the  gated  wall  of 
the  new  house  "  shut  her  in  "  ;  and  on  her  death-bed  she  was  to 
cry  :  "  The  Wall  never  let  me  out  ;  but  I've  been  very  happy  !  " 
Often  she  held  the  key  in  her  hands,  and  threw  it  away.  Once 
the  cry  of  little  orphaned  Cicely  held  her  back.  Twenty  years 
later  Cicely's  motherless  infant  repeated  the  cry.  The  little 
houses  of  smoky  Uplands  crept  up,  but  Millicent  never  left  her 
Walls  through  the  gates  that  opened  on  the  love  and  life  that 
claimed,  one  by  one,  her  sisters  and  brothers. 

JALNA 

By  MAZO  DE  LA  ROCHE.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Prize  Novel. 
Philip  and  Adeline  Whiteoak  bought  an  estate  in  the  Canadian 
wilderness,  founded  upon  it  an  English  mansion,  and  called  it 
Jalna,  after  the  Indian  station  where  they  had  fallen  in  love. 
Jalna  is  the  story  of  the  family  they  founded,  set  against  a  back- 
ground of  mixed  wilderness  and  civilisation,  on  a  British  country 
estate  in  the  North  American  forest  ;  of,  among  others,  little 
Wakefield,  precocious  in  the  instinctive  wiles  of  childhood  ;  of 
Renny,  the  present  master  of  its  quarrelsome  but  cohesive  clan  ; 
of  the  old  grandmother,  Adeline  herself,  dozing,  tyrannising. 
Small  wonder  that  this  brilliant  Canadian  novel  carried  off  the 
honours  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthlv  "  orize  novel  comoetition. 
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THE  GOOD-NATURED  LADY 

By  J.  E.  BUCKROSE,  author  of  "  The  Dark  Curtain,"  "  A  Knight 

Among  Ladies,"  "  The  Privet  Hedge,"  etc. 

Catherine  Merivale,  who  never  could  say  No,  got  "  landed " 
with  her  young  nephew  James,  when  she  went  to  a  Yorkshire 
village  to  copy  some  tapestries  quite  close  to  his  school.  The 
school  was  not  a  success,  but  James  undertook  the  triple  duties 
of  detective,  farmhand  and  keeping  an  eye  on  his  young  aunt. 
And  what  with  a  strange  murder  at  the  very  house  where 
Catherine  was  working,  and  the  fact  that  the  man  under  suspicion 
fell  in  love  with  Catherine,  James  was  quite  busy. 

HEARTSEASE  COUNTRY 

By  UPTON  GRAY,  author  of  "  Yellow  Corn." 

David  Herriot's  aim  in  life  was  to  see  above  his  father's  second- 
rate  methods  and  third-rate  cattle.  Sir  George  Sharrard's  aim 
was  to  marry  his  son  James  to  the  ideal  woman,  discovered  in 
Anne  Herriot.  James's  aim  was  to  get  out  of  marrying  a  country 
girl — until  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  Anne  rejected  him — because 
he  was  poor,  she  said — just  when  David  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  James  was  an  ideal  second  in  command  ;  David,  aghast  at 
this  unexpected  trait  in  his  precious  daughter's  character,  then 
played  the  rich  curmudgeon  with  such  etfect  that  Anne  fled  to 
James — again  because  he  was  poor — leaving  David  disconsolate, 
with  no  daughter  and  no  prospect  of  a  competent  successor  ;  a 
pretty  tangle,  only  straightened  out  with  the  aid  of  a  chill  and 
the  diplomacy  of  Uncle  Henry.  Here  is  a  winsome  open-air 
story  of  the  Hampshire  countryside  as  delightful,  merry  and 
happy  as  its  forerunner  "  Yellow  Corn." 

SCISSORS  CUT  PAPER 

By  GERARD  FAIRLIE. 

Bill  Wilson  was  on  the  spot  within  a  few  seconds  of  the  murder. 
But  when  he  got  the  police  to  fetch  the  body,  he  only  qualified 
for  Bow  Street  ;  and  the  lady  he  was  escorting  had  disappeared  ; 
and  the  taxi-driver  was  "  done  in."  Bill — and  Caryll  his  falsetto 
friend — decided  that  this  was  not  good  enough.  So  they  went  to 
the  lonely  Villa  des  Fleurs  at  Biarritz  ;  indeed,  Caryll  went  too 
far  for  his  health,  and  Bill  had  his  work  cut  out  to  get  him  out 
again.  Still,  it  was  all  worth  it. 

THE  SPLENDID  SHILLING 

By  IDWAL  JONES. 

Guy  Puncheon  sat  by  the  grave  of  his  gipsy  mother  and  decided 
to  run  away.  Out  of  the  night  came  his  father's  caravan  and 
the  Puncheons  took  the  road  together.  Gipsy  blood  raced  with 
happiness  through  Wales,  England,  and  Scotland.  The  father — 
himself  no  gipsv — settled  down.  But  the  boy  was  marked  for 
a  wanderer.  Could  even  the  girl  he  loved  enough  to  follow  across 
the  ocean  bind  him  to  one  rooftree  ?  And  in  roistering  California 
of  the  fifties  Guy's  tangled  life  and  love  worked  out  their  strange 
dramatic  climax. 
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MAX  CARRADOS  MYSTERIES 

By  ERNEST  BRAMAH,  author  of  "  The  Specimen  Case,"  etc. 

Max  Carrados  might  be  blind  but  he  was  a  detective  with  a  brain  ; 
and  he  could  get  along  quite  well  enough  with  four  senses  instead 
of  five.  Behold  him  in  these  stories  at  his  work,  supported  by 
the  imperturbable  Parkinson  ;  now  escaping  from  the  tightest  of 
corners  by  sending  an  S.O.S.  on  a  water-pipe  ;  now  tracking  a 
war  spy  ;  now  dealing  with  a  transatlantic  scheme  to  seize  the 
bones  of  William  Shakespeare  :  always  with  the  extra  ounce  of 
grey  matter  that  is  too  much  for  the  subtlest  opponent. 

ANNE  BELINDA 

By  PATRICIA  WENTWORTH,  author  of  "  The  Amazing  Chance," 
"  The  Black  Cabinet,"  etc. 

When  John  came  into  the  Waveney  property  he  set  out  to  find 
the  girl  cousins  whose  brothers  ought  to  have  inherited.  He 
found  Lady  Marr  all  right.  But  Anne  was  missing,  and  not 
mentioned.  And  when  John  began  to  ask  questions  he  got 
rebuffed  ;  which  made  him  ask  more  questions  until  he  found 
her.  And  that  brought  him  up  against  the  stiffest  proposition 
of  all.  For  Anne  had  enough  character  and  strength  of  mind 
for  six. 


ZIA 

By  PATRICK  WYNNTON,  author  of  "  The  Black  Turret,"  "  The 
Third  Messenger,"  etc. 

Penhaven  got  out  of  the  Blue  Train,  when  she  halted  in  the 
heart  of  Europe,  to  stretch  his  legs  ;  met  the  girl  ;  and  lost  the 
train.  Next  day,  before  the  iron  gates  of  Schloss  Ruskoff,  he 
made  the  sign  she  had  shown  him.  Two  hours  later  he  had  the 
alternative  of  joining  for  life  the  Grey  Battalions  of  Alexis  Ruskoff 
— or  instant  annihilation.  And  the  girl  was  Zia,  wife  of  the  great 
Ruskoff  himself  ! 


BROKEN  WATERS 

By  FRANK  L.  PACKARD,  author  of  the  "  Jimmie  Dale  "  stories, 
"  The  Locked  Door,"  etc. 

Taking  a  chance  for  a  friend  was  the  breath  of  life  to  John  Crane  ; 
so  he  took  charge  of  a  fortune  in  jewels  brought  to  him  on  board 
his  yacht  one  night  in  Havre.  But  there  was  something  strange 
about  that  package,  and  something  decidedly  dangerous.  For 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  Paris  underworld  was  somehow  concerned 
with  it,  and  had  involved  John  Crane  and  his  nephew,  not  to 
mention  Anne  Walton,  in  a  plot  which  held  lives  cheap. 
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MONEY  FOR  ONE 

By  BERTA  RUCK,  author  of  "  The  Mind  of  a  Minx,"  etc. 

Most  love  stories  end  with  a  wedding  ;  in  this  the  wedding 
comes  half-way  through.  By  rights,  Kitten  Robertshaw  had 
no  business  to  marry  Jack  Morris  under  false  pretences.  What 
the  pretences  were  is  linked  up  with  a  will — "  there  is  a  story," 
as  the  lawyer  said,  "  behind  every  fool  will  at  Somerset  House." 
The  scene  shifts  from  Brittany  to  England's  frowning  North, 
from  springtime  Paris  to  the  London  slums,  from  Bohemia  to 
a  family  hotel — not  forgetting  Stratford-on-Avon  and  the  start 
of  the  trouble.  It  was,  however,  only  "  trouble  "  at  the  start, 
for  the  ending  leaves  Jack  and  Kitten  united  lovers. 

A  FIDDLE  FOR  EIGHTEENPENCE 

By  SYBIL  RYALL. 

Question  :  Novel,  or  travel  book  ?  Answer  :  No  more  a  travel 
book  than  Pickwick  or  Don  Quixote.  Instead  of  Rozinante 
there  is  a  much  more  romantic  sieed  —the  smallest  and  flimsiest 
5  h.p.  car  on  the  market.  Insecuiely  mounted  on  which,  two 
business  girls,  heiresses  of  the  almost  extinct  line  of  knight- 
errants,  set  forth  on  a  fantastic  mission  to  a  wholesale  grocer. 
The  least  advertised  road  across  France  offers,  not  brigands  any 
more,  but  quaint  and  spiritual  adventures.  It  is  Spring  ! 

THE  BIRD  OF  STRANGE  PLUMAGE 

By  MRS.  VICTOR  RICKARD,  author  of  "  The  Light  that  Lies," 
etc. 

The  Bird  of  Strange  Plumage  was  Pauline  Spain,  powerless  under 
the  sinister  domination  of  Sir  Ulich  Lawson,  in  the  net  of  whose 
evil  genius  the  beautiful  bird  was  securely  caught.  This  is  the 
thrilling  story  of  her  gradual  escape  from  that  bondage,  of  the 
kindling  of  love  in  her  cold  heart,  and  of  the  self-sacrifice  by 
which  she  redeems  her  past.  Intricately  involved  in  her  own 
strange  fortunes  are  those  of  Violet  Tempest  and  of  a  resourceful 
young  man  who  is  more  than  the  chauffeur  that  he  seems. 

THE  FORSAKEN  WAY 

By  MARY  CLELAND,  author  of  "  The  Two  Windows,"  etc. 

The  "  Forsaken  Way  "  is  the  famous  old  Pilgrim's  Way  from 
Winchester  to  Canterbury  which  Geniffer  Warham's  parents 
had  explored  at  the  outset  of  their  brief  ecstatic  marriage.  At 
nineteen  Geniffer,  orphaned,  "  impossible,"  outspoken,  innocent 
but  far  from  ignorant,  renews  the  pilgrimage  alone,  and  on  the 
road  she  falls  in  with  the  ideal  companion.  Roger  comes  and 
goes  ;  but  when  Canterbury  comes  into  sight  Geniffer  has  lost 
her  carefree  quasi-boyishness.  She  has  become  Woman — in  love. 


NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  NOVELS 


THE  WOMEN  IN  THE  CASE 

By  LOUIS  TRACY,  author  of  "  The  Third  Miracle,"  "  The  Passing 

of  Charles  Lanson,"  etc. 

A  sinister  old  baronet  is  found  mysteriously  murdered.  A 
beautiful  young  girl,  in  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  adventurers,  is 
trying  to  establish  her  rights  as  heiress  to  the  dead  man's  name 
and  millions.  "  The  Three  Musketeers  "  (chivalrous,  young  and 
amateur)  are  undertaking  hairbreadth  escapades  in  the  service 
of  the  mysterious  Fair.  And  Chief  Inspector  Winter  and  his 
gadfly  Detective  Furneaux  (who  may  be  as  chivalrous  but  are 
not  so  young  and  certainly  not  so  amateur)  are  on  the  trail  of 
the  murderer.  .  .  . 

STINGING  NETTLES 

By  G.  I.  WHITHAM,  author  of  "  As  I  Hear  Tell." 

The  marriage  of  Hermione  and  Ben  was  a  failure — she  eighteen 
and  ignorant,  he  older  and  loving  another  woman.  Their  child 
died,  and  Hermione  found  she  loved  her  man  just  when  he, 
wrapped  up  in  his  grief  for  the  lost  child,  went  to  the  War. 
Circumstances  forced  Ben  into  relationship  with  the  woman  he 
loved,  and  Hermione  at  length  divorced  him  out  of  kindness. 
Husband  and  wife  met  tragically,  but  the  conflict  between 
convention  and  love  continued  to  the  end  ;  which  was,  in  fact, 
only  a  new  beginning  for  Hermie  and  Ben. 

SAFE  CONDUCT 

By  JOHN  TRAVERS,  author  of  "  Jean,  a  Halo,  and  Some  Circles," 

"  A  Servant  When  he  Reigneth,"  etc. 

A  strange  and  poignant  love  story  is  the  core  of  this  new  novel 
of  India.  Though  the  story  entirely  eschews  political  propa- 
ganda, it  does  nevertheless  present  the  human  case  for  Britain 
in  India.  Here  British  character  speaks  and  moves  and  has 
its  being.  Here,  in  Simla,  are  unfolded  the  lives  of  men  with 
power  and  women  with  influence.  Here  is  the  wistful  human 
background  ot  Indian  soldiers  and  peasantry  that  explains  the 
spell  that  service  in  India  so  often  casts  upon  the  Englishman. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  DR.  EDWARDES 

By  FRANCIS  BEEDING,  author  of  "  The  Hidden  Kingdom." 
The  house  of  Dr.  Edwardes  is  an  old  castle  in  the  mountains 
of  Savoy,  now  used  as  an  asylum  for  wealthy  "  border-line  " 
cases.  A  young  English  girl  with  a  medical  degree,  engaged 
as  secretary,  arrives  at  the  castle  to  find  that  Dr.  Edwardes  has 
gone  away  for  a  rest  cure,  and  that  the  place  is  in  charge  of 
young  Dr.  Murchison,  who  has  acquired  an  abnormal  influence 
over  the  patients.  A  series  of  strange  events  gradually  lead 
the  girl  to  entertain  a  terrible  suspicion,  and  the  book  moves  on 
through  series  of  .increasing  excitement  and  terror  until  the 
girl  is  at  last  confronted  with  an  awful  fate — and  saved  at  the 
eleventh  hour. 
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